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RJLTlPfcU HU V 

WHItAV L7tli OC'i'OHKK 

at 11 uiti and 2.30 pm at New Rund Street 

Ephemera 

from rite IGtli Century to the- pre-scut tiny including Printed Jtui [tfjnu,erii»t 
dincuinunts, broadsides, prnd jtiutinns, [lusters, playbills diid p r»igr a in ru e s, 
hoci'ds and seeur ilies, greeting cards, scrap bank;, trade cards, d-ilvei tiling 
tnaater and puck aging and oriyimil dc-u wings lor advertisements postcards mid 
valentines. 

Illustrated L\U<thgae £f) 

MONDAY 20th OCTOBER : 

and following day at 11 uni at New Bund Street 

Con (mental Printed Books including (he 
Hire Family Library 

containing many rare and uikhujI ScJiicfoiu vian biMkr. 

I Hast rated Cat. rustic E2 W 

TUESDAY 21st OCTOBER at 2.;10 pm and following day at II aiu and 2.30 pin 
at Sotheby Bcresfoid Adams 

Booth Mansions. 28-30 Watergate Street, Chester CHI 2NA 
Telephone (02-14) 315531 

Printed Books 

including an extensive collection of pi ovine iully pointed books, pamphlet 
and books of local interest particularly to Chaslme, Lancashire, Nottingham- 
shire, Yorkshire and Wales. 

Catalogue £3.50 

THURSDAY 23rd OCTOBER 

and following day at 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 

Conjuring 

iuciudifig books on the history of conjuring and magical practices, biographies, 
manuals oa conjuring and a large quantity of appnrams, with insUMictions, ail 
dating from the early 19th Century to bite mld-20uli Century. 

• ■ Catalogue £1.50 

MONDAY. 27tlt OCTOBER 

and following day at 10.30 am at New Bond Street • •• 

Autograph Letters, Literary manuscripts a«d 
Historical Documents 

Including a hitherto unrecorded poem -by Lord Byron and seCtia a.s relating 
to Literacurd, Science, Royalty, Music, Popular ■ Entertain men t» (iucUului&. 
signed, photographs .and - memorabilia of. Elvis Presley and The Beatles), 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 

DON’T MISS THESE PBFA 
BOOK FAIRS 

LONDON : lmiinri.il llohfl. Riii«M Square 

il;l.i|*r 10. n-ion-j. OiWr 21. 10-1.J0 
K.u-al Nuli.iiiul lintel. Woburn I’l.iv-tf 
UvniUur I J. 0-1 -, UcluUiir 20. IU-(i 

DRISl 01. t Vwinrb II in .nil 

■k:ii>l>.-r 24. ii-« : (K-ioIkt 2S. 10-5 
i|ii 1 'iliihil.ir,: AJini«iun J<l|i 

Bl'UY ST. i DiMl'iNns BOOK MARKET i Aiticn.icum R-v.mi 

Nm-cnil'cr H. iu-5 
A.liilisiiou jMp 

LIVLIIPOOI. : lllii-teflal ClMinhtfr; 

Niivnnlwr l«>. nutni-0 : November II, 10-5 
25 1-ttilbikW'. Adniiivion JUp 

Ini I'lilmilur «f 1‘UI A Kiln in tillable train l-'ranCM Buolt, 
I J Crnu'ul Koail. V> ,irlliliij*. Suiiri (UOQJi }| I b5. * 


CATALOGUES 

OETflCTIVB natZ 

Kci'osf ^ ri° ■ 3i 10 \ v l *ii.^“* v *' i! 

I • and 'nr • ■ U 
Ibcliun of 'tnuirf.v- 


naaHaclicr.'saqB 3 k 
London. N ffS? 

OLO BOOKa in i fir* t 

I dot. . vv iid.. I n u VoS t»T 
RHVIBW ana «!f ' *5*ji 

fin.' rniiuiiiBii hoiV B .’*->. i 


of-i.r l>ir. \irlii", Orajy llr,nl:i, 
l|r.-i-j I iii .. vi-iiii,- . il .'BH I'.irk, 
Now Yuli* N.S.1IW4. 

ALL Clrnnn book* and on ilrcpc* 

fciM i, htf. n u%vwai SlR. wi - 

ASIA. China.— Hart and op ctia- 
luflUi 1 Irum A-iinn H.iri* flii.il- , 
Ift- . “117 Hill. Aw. i .“.'1 7 >. NY. 
NS" UJOI7 USA. 

BOOKS. Il.-ilrimi : M.ivlitfi 7 

I mih nind on i : sidUoi.-v a 

Hjiiimond I .Id.. T‘* t.l.u uiiiIdii 

Slrcol. i :.i ii 1 1, r i dll'- i<VJ2A 

3-VJ.VJ3', nlvu Uo«i iiricoa. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


moon - man ami oiin-r iv-mv 
U. H. Sliwn. Llnilin .1 rdUliin.— 
Situkc- 1 liver Pmi,. Old Mark..! 
Arts Ceniru. How. Sn»^D.< UNI 
1 AH. 

A OHORCIAN MISCHI.f.ANY. A 
catalogue nr books on the ftno 
and aunllnd arts luoruture. tfvns 
and Ivltnr* and aortal history or 
iln> I Utii . Jnd ent-ly !‘<ih con- 
lurlos. — Avalliihl." fr.nn Ctlialv- 
Ikmi,., lltjjl.-,. .» I CambrldiiL- 

Hlmol I'll nlirliUi" u i’IIs. Koiii. 
TARA BOOKS LTD. — SiiCCUII-it .11111- 

a llllll.lll .ind □ I* II SI 4 1*4117,1 — 

mall* li-um 17 (Kiurcli Ijno, 
l^iiilnglon, lldiitn. 


h00, -» «■??«; 
m FSF*k. v n wk 

UO..U. 1 w k kenhjof. Mmc^ 
LHARNSD, iclahilllr 

ir-'U-d JbuiftSt, HanlM ft 1 
f- minor Lid.. BaSkifftTV 
Siam lord l|iii nSMiV- l' 
(ll-HUA mill “ B ™ 1 

MODERN Firit k, III Inn, r-„ 
r.irlfitonilnn. 

lljilloinas -WTWP. 


UnivcrsUcit van Amsterdam 

Applications arc invilcd for the tenuic-post of 


professor(m/f) 


to Literature, 'Science, Royalty, Music, Popular -EtuciHainmeni. (indudut^. 
signed. photograpUa .and - memorabilia of. Elvis Presley and The Beatles), 
Local History, Travel and Exploration, America, bite Artny, Navy and Aviation, 
Podlaiofl, Sport, Art and Social History. . ' 

;■ ' ■ ;• . ‘ 1 ;■ . Cutulogue £2 


In the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies of ihd 
University or Amsterdam. 

The area itt which the appointee will be requited to work comprises! 
Arabic. Semitics, Islam and its social and historical aspects and Syriac. 

The appointee will be responsible for teaching nnd research in the 
lick! of Arabic and Islam and its social arid historical aspects. He/she . * 
will be required to stimutuli; nnd co-ordinate teaching and research in the. 
Department ol Arabic and Islamic Studies, and to -take an active 'part in 
the running ol the department, in collaboration with others within th*J 
department and outside. 

Preference will be given ‘to a specialist in ntpderit linguistic methods 
applied to Arabic, especially its dialects, though specialists in fslam flnd 


mm \ 


• i ’ H :'i.- ■ .• CaMjtojgiie £1.50 . • thorough etqtenehcfc oh reseawjf evidenced by publicauqrtS, ‘ • 

. i * ;?■-> it--' • -4- -•s’ - ! - ; i, • . « capacity for inanagclneni; and omaniSfttlon, and wilUngirtssW work in i.,:,;. 

• rMthel^'Park^'BemtiSc ^.j-34*35tiew {0f),4Mi0p80- ; , ' . a dethocratic tuiivCrsilV svstetft. V - ,l ' 

. . ‘ ' HadetonV^iboBti, 1 1 5 Chancery t^B^liw^dqn WGgA IPX-'-J^Ma (01)40^.733^ . - r- , ... • • 1 ; •* * • 

; . ■ A hon-Dutcll-Sp0pklug nppolnlCC WOUld bc expected to attain 6 ■ 

8 • . " ' • :• - - . <• reqsonaUte conipiatencciu -the' -spqkett and writ teti language AVilhtiir 

‘ . • v . ■ ’ -. 8 . | • . two .years. • , • , * • : : ' •“ ■ '• i''. 
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Librarian 

London Transport Museum 
. Covent Garden 

£5,000 plus Valuable Iravel coi^ceaslona 

. - Wd need. a Charterad Librarian to run tho London 
’ Transport. K^I jqbUijV, Library. The person appointed will. 

; ; bo .oxtioctod : t0 develop 0 reference library, which 
• rtill . I not uda, aonie ; archive material,' fo'r use by the 
. X MuSaUhi staff anq' 'members : -of/ the pqbjia. .... 

’ ' V'' ' PREE TTtAVEL' ON' LOffobN TRANSPORT. SER- 
‘ 'VIGE8 AT ALL TIMES .PLUS : VALUABLE CONCES- 
■ . 810143 ON BRITISH RAIL FOR YOU AND YOUR 
FAMILY, 

i For, further Information and an application form 
. 'pHdtib Deborah Kelly on 01-227 3J>BB,oir write to her' 

U3IMOON TTFI ANBPOBT 


IMPERIAL GANCi 
: fiESEARCH FMN 

AssistdintLibrc 


6 USC 0 W UNIVERSITY 
' LIBRARY 

Appli cation s are Invited from 
profession ally qualified - libra- 
' ritins for (he .post of CHIEF- 
.''LIBRARY ASSISTANT, in. 
.'.charge ’ol Binding' Ptepur'atldri : 
in ; the Acquisitions Depart- 
;tne'nt. The Salary will ; be on- 
gr^de 4 of.ths.U.C.N'.B. scales- .' 
(E4.784-E5.604 per annum). 

Applications with the n tunes 
and addreasei of two referees 
should be sent not later Ihsn 
; Tuesday, -^Btlv Dotober, ibao, . 

iq the 'UbrarlanV OlBagow Uni-. 
i- y#Mlty v iJhfaiy,' Hlllheed . St.','.. 

1 Glaaodyr ;Q12 8QE, from Whom ' . 

'further parhoulara may, ps ob- 
; ■ tainedi. 


couPsiEs : 


. .two .years. • ' : ; v “ . ’ . ' ", ' ' " V 

The appointment will bq madein accordance .with salary scale 152 of the;: 
Dutch Civil Sci vants Code Withirt tire range Dfl. 6,0^S.-/8,7i2.-'pcr ipoMtlt. ;• 

Applications numbered 3997, Including h-curriculum vitae arid « l‘ s l °‘- 
publications as well ps the names nkjd addresses of -referees should bcse&t,. 
within four weeks to the: ] ... ' , 

Chairman of the SelecHqn.Cdniiniiiee, Arabic and l slatnic Studies, 

c/o’ Bureau Pacultcit der Lctleven, . 

Spuistraal ilO. 1012 VT Amsterdam, .. . ' ' 

. • Thc.NethcrlandS, ’ • . . ' 

..Names of .suitable candidates proposedby those who donoL wjsj# to ; ' 
apply;themselves may also be sent to the pbov^c address. 

Further partiehlors can be obtained from Prof. Dr. H. Pinkster, _ ^ 

. Korsjesppbrtsteeg 3 f 1015 AP Amsterdatn, tel. 020 - 22 99 90 . •' ''I'Vpi 

oi 020-523 3066, 


LITERATURE 


ppcThY 

. . ; I>: ajm.' »Hva. . •' 

• ’ Hfiir ti 6h .b “^ddrd - frqiit'.' " . • 

l i"‘- OlttEL 

. . flew twla/oguv ovellftblo. 

! . ORIEL, ’S3 Ctivilvt SttwC 
-> Cwdin CP| 4BD - • 1 


UNI VERSITV OF EXETER 

CHAIR OP - 
, r’.. ENGLISH 


- literature, salary will; he pn tue ngreea 

• current mint mum £14,274 p.a. . ./• <- . 

FurtUcr, pahitulars should be obtained 

• Registrar _ & seoretany , Uillv^Uy 



THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FRLDAY • 2t OCTOBLvU 1980 • Nu 4047 • 40p 



yivrmi pmoos orougnt to attention m t/ie Arts wiiwboi«»« 

Lion More Thap A Glance, which will bo reviewed in the TLS ntot week. The 


ihihb leap uiance, wmen turn oo revwwvuw 
•How, put together by Andrew Walton' and Michael Harrison from rtwny public 
wd private collections, is at the Graves Art Gallery , Sheffield, until November 
ii Ami then at the Cheltenham Art Gallery and Museum (November. . 8 to 
veember 6), the GZymt Vivian Art Gallery and Museum , Swansea (December 
13 to januai'y 24), the Southampton Art Gallery (February 7 to March 8) and 
• the Elizabethan Exhibition Gallery, Wakefield (March 14 to April 19), ;. 


The Romans in Britain ’ 
frican writers at Frankfurt 


The new Lamarckism ; 
The rise of labour 

Fellow-travellers with 


Thaaire wlih. Jinii Aliuti 


traa. - TivrtudM World jMmlir'.ar 

Brunts .of lhi.^tan. . 

PERSONAL - 


■' |, tccopiBoie »• .pjifot 


<■ (■ ASP-v; £ 


• Salary ranfjj. fnbl(jdfni..;Uj*idpn ^..WelaMtna. 'enifr.Pa*-. auflptpm&nL,- . - 1 ' 

* E9.200 t« .gf/lOO. WM X»aeKe'-.KollaaY. .PenaltVi Scharte. For- TuNhSf:' . . iMbexiNO^-LeArtr 

“• irtmmatiijri and appJlajtL^n fivnx wr|Fe-of. tvleohftti® to -Mlaa 9.- W> ' . ToKxinfl i 

; Murray, trtijwrial • CarrcBf _ fl»seh«lh F^rO, Unaotn'v Inn Rlatd?;- . . appro y<a D oar?«»i 

! London.. W.oa. on |M2 0?00. W**-, • * iV 

Porirs to.i>o:re.Uifnvd.by Noy«»ih4f iwo.- • J , .- ’ flSuZitofi 

I ■' • ■? • L ' • '.*• <' ' • . • ! : ' r Tuftlon 
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The Chemical 
Theatre 

CHARLES NICHOLL 

A study of alchemical aymbote and 
themes in Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. Drawing oh a wealth of 
original material, Charles Nicholi 
gives a precise account of what 
alchemy meant at the time, reveal- 
ing th e eccentric, shady world of th e 
alchemist, and also a sense of Ihs 
vigour and influe nee of alchemy as a 
philosophy. 05 15 6 Illustrated 
£13.50 


The Cheese 
and the Worms 

The Cosmos of a 
Sixteenth-Century Miller 

CARLO GINZBURG 

Professor of Modem History, 
University of Bologna 
Translated by 
John and Anne Tedeschi 
While undertaking research in a 


ing that the world had its origin in 
putrefaction. Ho has managed to 
discover much about this man, his 
life jn sixteenth-century Italy, and 
his religious views, and has written 
both a fascinating history and a 
compelling story. 'An engrossing, 
meticulously documented book', 
- Peler Van sit tort, Guardian 
0591 1 £7.96 


The lonlans 
and Hellenism 
C,J. EMLYN-JONES 

Lecturer In Classical Studies, 

The Open University 
. A study of the cultural achievement 
of thu early QrookinhabitantBof Asia 
Minor, emphasising the compara- 
tively neglected Influence of Ionian 
culture on later. Hellenism., States 


04702 £ 10.50 


The Child 
and the Serpent 

Reflections, on Popular: 

Indian Symbol# • • | • 

JYOT1SAHI . ; 

As an artist exploring popular Indian 
symbols, JyoiiSahlseekfa to unravel , 
the threads which make up the Com- 
plex pattern of Hindu mythology, 
looking beyond what is specifically 
Hindu |o the basis of all symbolism, 


Copyright 

Intellectual Property in the 
Information Ago 

EDWARD W. PLOMAN and 
L. CLARK HAMILTON 

Executive Director, International 
Institute of Communications ; 
Assistant Director, Library of 
Congress 

Analyses tho wider implications or 
copyright as an instrument for 
ordering the flow of information 
and culture within and among 
societies. 05333 £12.50 

The Sceptical Feminist 

A Philosophical Enquiry 

JANET RADCLIFFE 
RICHARDS 

Lecturer in Philosophy, 

The Open University 
A systematic and original study of 
feminist issues, this book fights a 
battle on two fronts : against tire that 
little or nothing is wrong with 
women's position, and at the same 
time, against much currant feminist 
dogma. 0673 X £12 

Ursus Major 

A Novel 

Roberta Smoodln 

II Ursus Major was merely another 
story a bout an American drop-out, it 
would be just a reworking of a much- 
related tale. But Ursus Major con- 
cerns a boar, w hoso story t hus tokos 
on quite a different perspective. 
07175 £5.95 

Victoria and Albert 
at Home 
TYLER WHITTLE 

In describing the siting, construc- 
tion and decorating of the two royal 
rosidencos at Osborne and Balmoi nl, 
Tyler Whittle paints a memorable 

S o rtf nit of the Queen's family mid 
curt beside tho Solent and the Doo, 
054/5 Illustrated £ 7.95 


Essays In Law and 

Society 

Edited by 

ZENON BANKOWSKI 
and GEOFF MUNGHAM 

Lecturer in Jurisprudence, 
University of Edinburgh; 

Senior Lecturer In Sociology, 
University College, Cardiff 
Covering a wida range of empirical 
and thaoroticol malarial, this collec- 
tion provides a representative 
aamplo of the original work bolng 
carrlod out In Britain in the sociology 
of law. 0489 3 (paper} £6. BO 

Socialism, Social 
Welfare and the 
Soviet Union 

i rr*"t ornn^r 


NICK MANNING 

University of Kent ■ ! 

An examination of the views of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin on whot 
constitutes a socialist form of social 
welfare provision, discussing the 
Implementation of those ideas in 
■ the. Sovlfet Unions since 1917. 
Radical Social Policy series 0608 X 
(paper) £5.95 " 

The State, the Family 
and Education 
MIRIAM E. DAVID 
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minii i.i.oyd-jonks Paul It. Sweat : Wilhelm von Humboldt-- A Biography, Volume 2 
l'ATKK'K caki>inj:r Yiiniinliu Yovel : Kuul mid the Philosophy of History 
joiin AsimntY Paradoxes and Oxymorons ipm-m) 

Fiction 

juremy TREG 1 . 0 WN Anthony Burgess : Earthly Powers 
k. n. wlsoh Richard Adams : The tih’l in a Swing 
HERNAKn HLHfiONZi Kingsley Amis : Collected Short Stories 
pat itoGEHK Erica Jong : Fanny 
craig drown Brian GlanvHlc : Never Look Back 


jan morrts Michael Satow and Uny Desmond : It nil ways of the Raj 

primp mason John Lawrence and Audrey Woodiwiss (Editors; : The Journals of 
Honoria Lawrence — Indin Observed 1837-1854 

hrian rarrison ■ Richard Price : Masters, Unions and Men 
Patrick Joyce : Work, Society and Politics 


STEPHEN KOSS 


JOHN COIIORRV 

JtU.IAN SYMONS 
AI.ISTAIR F.I.MOT 

JOHN MAYNARD SMITH 
KUNN1-.ni MUl.l JtNDY 

RODIN Roll III NS 

j. S. MOKIUI.I. 
MICH A LI. IIOPMANN 

OI.IVI R TAIT.IN 
K. R. WEST 


INGA-SHNA 1.WH.VNK 

JHI.li: KAVANAG1I 
PA t KICK UVONNOK 
IIAHIM.D IIDHSON 
OSVVYN MURRAY 
SKA Ml I.S 1II ANKY 
UAVlR NKOSt 
CIIKTSTOI'IU'U IIOPI? 
SARA SI'.I. WOOD 
TOM P1II1.1.1PS 

AI.AN JENKINS 


J. MORDAUNT CROOK 
JOSEPH RVKWfSKT 


DON LOCKE 


Richard Griffiths : Fellow Travellers of tlic Right 

.Tames J. Barnes and Patience P. Barnes : Hitler's Mein Knnipf 

In Britain and America . i 

Ides (poem) 

L. E. Sissman : Hello Darkness — The Collected Poems 
Derek Parker (Editor) : An Anthology or l-'rotic Verso 

11. J. Steele : Somatic Selection and Adapt Ire Evolution 

R. J. Berry nml J. L. Johnston : The Natural History of Shetland 

John il. Dcinaniy : Milton's Theatrical Epic 
Murray Boston : Milton ami (lie Uarutiuc 
T. P. S. Woods : IVclutlc to Civil War, 1(H2 
1967-1971 (poem) 

Homer: The Odyssey (Translated by Walter Shew ring) 

Jasper Griffin ; Homer oil Life and Death. Homer 
W. A. Camps ; An Introduction to Homer 

Commentary 

The Adrian Mitchell/ Karin llunihoruagU/Nh'k Bleat Peer Gy tit 
(Oxford Playhouse) 

Nigel Williams's Sugar mid Spice (llnyul ('iiiirt Theatre) 

An Auicrlcim Trilogy (New York CUy Opera) 

Geraldine Aron's (Julwny Girl (Lyric Thculrc Studio, Hammersmith) 
Howard Brent on's t The Humiins In llvituln (Olivier Theatre) 
Brian FrlcPN Translations (Dublin Theatre Festival) 

African writers at Frankfurt . . 

Banned : Donald Woods (BBC TV) 

R. B. Kitujs Pastels and Drawings (Marlborough Fine Art Gallery) 

Tho British Conn ell's exhibition British Art Now-- An American . , 
Perspective (lloynl Academy) 

Guido Morris and the Latin Press 


To tho Editor 
Author, Author 

.Among this week's contributing 


B. W. I.lscomha : William Wilkins 17781839 

Fi'anratse CUouy : La Ufcfilc ct le Modi: It— Kur la TMerle dc 
l'Arcbitcclurc ct do PUrbnnlsmc 


Robin Barrow : HnnpinesH 
- Elizabeth Trlfer : liuppincsB 


■annkttr lavI'Rs i Julla< Kristcvo s Pouy nirs dc I'liorrenr ' ‘ ' 

• JILUAN decker Christiana F. : II— Autobiography of at'MId Frfotfli'tc and Heroin 


MARCIA POINXON 
TOM PAULIN 


ROIWKT ROYERS 
FRANCES SpALDlNd ‘ 


if, C. ROBBINS LANDON ' 
DERRICK PUPEE1T 
KEITII WALKER 


JOHN KEEGAN 
ANTONY BRETT-JAMTS 
BRIAN MONTGOMERY 


HRNRY J.OUI3 OATES JR 
iJlICY BECKETT 
I PEIER HOWR 

; I C...II, ROLFIf 

- VI EDA 8KULTANS 

WENDY COPS 


Kathryn IWonre tlcleniok : William Mulready 
James Ayres : English Naive Painting 17511 1900 


Donald B. Knapfl : Clement Greenberg, Art Critic 

Shiion Watney t English PoTt-fmprevrinnism . ■. 


Gerald Abraham t The Concise Oxford lJMory of Miufc 
Dcryck Cooke : Gustav Mahler 

Natalie ftiucr-I.cchncr : Recollect ions of Gustav Mahler 

Norman Del Mar : Mahler’s Sixth Symphony — A Study ' _ 


B. G. Heath :. Archery— A Military History 

John Colville; : The Portrait of a General . 

Lauren Paine i Britain's Intelligence Service ' ' ‘ - 

A. Robert Lee (Editor) : Black Fiction 

Frank Daggett : Wallace Si evens— The Making of a Poet# 

Pitcher Plant (poem) . - _ 

Sir Michael Havers, Peter Shank land and Anthony Barrett i Tragedylo 
Tnree Voices— The Rattcnbury Murder ] i. 

Nell Smefcrr and Erik Brlkson (Editor*) : ThebiOi of Wort 
and Love In Adulthood 

.To Cable : The Tuppenny Punch and Judy fifiuw— 25 Years tri 

Teleyiyloq Commercial, . /. . .= > ■ _1 
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PAUL n. SWEET : 

Wilhelm von liumboldi 

A Biography 

Volume 2: 1803-1835 

572 pp. Columbus : Ohio State Uni- 

versity Press. 3>25. 

0 8142 0278 0 

The first volume of this admirable 
biography, reviewed by me in the 
TLS of October 20, 1978, ended at 
the point when its subject left Rome 
in October 1808, after six years as 
Prussian envoy to the Holy See. The 
second consists of four long chap- 
ters. The first covers the years be- 
tween 1808 and 1810, including the 
period of eighteen months during 
which Humboldt carried out his 
epoch-making reform of Prussian 
education; the second the years 
between 1810 and 1815, which he 
spent first as Prussian Minister to 
Austria and then os Hordenberg's 
colleague as delegate at the Cou- 
mcss of Vienna ; rite third the final 
phase of his political career, includ- 
ing his brief spell as Prussian 
Minister in London nnd ending with 
his fall from power at the end of 
1819 ; and the fourth the period 
between then nnd his death \n 
1835, marked by his later studies 
in the philosophy of history and the 
greater part of his vast contribu- 
tion to tne study of language. 

Humboldt might have seemed n 
strange choice lo head the section 
of the Ministry of the Intarior that 
was responsible for education ond 
ecclesiastical affairs. He was not 
known to be religious, lie had never 
been to schnol, and he had only 
spent a brief time at a university. 
But nothing interested hint .more 
than education, and he had spent 
• many years upon his own. 

When he took over, elementary 
education in Prussia was ill b poor 
Rate,’ especially in tho country 
Idlsrncts. wlu-.-c the post nf school- 
master was often entrusted tn a re- 
tired soldier, ctjbbler and tailor. 
J. E- vtm Mussmv, who htul boon 
In chargo of education front 1798 
to 1807, thought that the education 
ol Clio lower orders should be such 
bs to fit them for tiiu station in life 
to which they had boon called. 
Humboldt, with ills eighteen th- 

ccmury bullet in the dignity of nil 
/“bias as .such, insisted that all 
should liuve the xtmiu basic primary 
education; he supported tho burn- 


duciiou of Pusulmui's methods, 
though he attached mure importance 
tlinn Pevtuloz?! to the study of the 
Bible, lie established the human- 
istic gymnasium as the basic insti- 
tution leading to the university, 
resisting the powerful advocates of 
vocotiouut l ruining in secondary 
education. Humboldt was not 
opposed to the idea of technical 
and business schools, and avoided 
excessive emphusis on langunge 
study ; he made philosophy, mathe- 
matics and history the cenrral sub- 
jects ; but he firmly separated 
vocational training front that 
humanistic education which could 
promote what he called Bildung, 
self-formation. The gymnasium 
has often been reproached with 
being “ felitist " ; but If it often 
became so utter Humboldt’s time, 
that was not bis fault, since he was 
a convinced believer in meritocracy, 
and did all he could to promote 
equality of opportunity. 

Massow had been in favour of 
letting the Prussian universities dis- 
appear, preferring to encourage 
institutions of the type of the 
.Ecole Polyrechnique which was so 
successful in contemporary France. 
Humboldt believed that the state 
existed for the sake of the indi- 
vidual, and that none of its duties 
was more impnrtum than that of pro- 
moting individual Bihlmig. Pro- 
fessors were not rhero to serve 
the students, but both were thera 
to serve knowledge {W issenschaft) ; 
together they wore to form a com- 
munity of scholars. 

He took great pains to provide the 
new University of Berlin with pro- 
fessors of the highest quality : 
Schloicrnincher, Fichte, F. A. Wolt 
ond tiie lawyer Theodor Schinalz 
were already in Berlin und could 
provide a nucleus, nnd several young 
men who had later had brilliant 
careers weru appointed ; Savigny, 
aged thirty-one, und Kocckh, aged 
twenty- five, were chosen, nnd Kopp 
cuiuu Inter, on lluwihoUU's recom- 
mendation. The university was 
closely linked with tho Prpsslnn 
Academy, which hpd hi tho no failed 
to roullve the bnpuv of Its founder, 
. Leibniz, bin whose great days now 
begun. Humboldt cu ref » illy avoided 
the mistake of not allowing scholars 
enough freedom ; he knew that s«mo 
people preferred to he on their own, 
and thought everyone should bo 
allowed to work in bis own way. 
He tried hard m get the king to 


invest the university with a large 
endowment ; Imt this was refused, 
for the authorities did not wish 
it to become too independent. In 
spite of this the newly founded 
university nt oiicc becuinc a model 
for the universities of Europe, just 
as the university of Leiden had 
after its foundation two centuries 
before. Advocates of real learning 
ill England, like Maik Patlisnn, 
looked' tn ir for inspiration, just hs 
reformers of secondary education, 
like Matthew Arnold, l"Cikud to the 
Humboldiian gymnasium. 

Harden berg’s accession to power 
in 1810 was a misfortune for Hum- 
boldt, who throughout a long and 
varied relations hin was to stand in 
Hardenberg’s shadow. The Chancel- 
lor’s immediate solution of the prob- 
lem he presented was to send hint 
to Vienna, a less congenial post 
then Rome, and one where a diffi- 
cult task awaited him. At the very 
start, enemies circulated the rumour 
that he was closely linked with the 
activists of the Prussian Tugend- 
bund, who were agitating for a 
renewed revolt against Napoleon. 

Humboldt felt indeed much 
sympathy with Gneisenau and his 
supporters, but he was fully aware 
of the inadvisability of any action 
for the timo being. The marriage 
of Marie Louise had given Austria 
a kind of special relationship with 
France, and until as late as August 
1813 Metternich continued to be 
extremely cautious. It is true that 
Henry Kissinger in .4 World 
Restored has assured us that from 
1811 Mc-ueinich had secretly 
worked for the downfall of 
Napoleon ; here us usual Kissinger 
follows Wilhelm Onckeu in nis 
work of 188-1-86, but Puul Sweet 
points out that even Srbik in his 
admiring biography of Metternich 
thought that Onckeu went too fur 
in this respect. (In an interesting 
note on page 225. Sweet point* out 
that though Kissinger gives the 
impulsion that the only pun ol 
Onckon's book that is- valuable is 
tha documents, Ms debt to this 
writer scorns to bo very consider- 
able.) Soon nfter 
replaced Sindion' in 1810, Hum- 
boldt saw that ho was likely 
to retain power, nod nciud accord- 
ingly. Ho handloii the complicated 
situation with great tact and 
flexibility, uxpluming Austria's 
difficulties tn his own government 
and waiting until May 1613 before 


putting real pressure upon Mcirer- 
uich. But he was ihe life and soul 
of the movement to rise agniust 
Napoleon, and in the hist stages 
lio fought with all his sirength 
until Aiistriu declared wur on 
August 11. 

At this time Hnrdc-nberg was in 

C o or health, and there seemed to 
c a real possibility rhut Humboldt 


miglu replace him ; but his single- 
mi ml fit detenu inntion and um 
n n conscious imellecimii superiority 
mude him enemies. When Stud ion 
mndc his proposals for the re- 
organization of Germany, Humboldt 
defended the smaller German 
states: he felt that Germany’s 

strength was cultural, not political, 
and thought they helped to preserve 
cultural values. 

Dining the Congress of Ch a til Ion 
and later he stronglv upheld Prus- 
sian claims against Metternich, He 
got his way over the preliminary 
organization of the Congress of 
Vieuna, but not over the eventual 
decisions. Talleyrand saw with great 
clarity that Prussia was the power 
moat likely to be n danger to France 
in the future, and set himself to 
oppose her. But though Prussia failed 
to get the whole of Saxony she was 
richly compensated in Westphalia 
and the Rhinctand, territories that 
were destined to Lurit out more 
valuable. Similarly at tho Second 
Peace of Paris Humboldt failed in 
his struggle against Russia and 
England, who wished to impose 
moderate terms on France, but 
Prussia now added the Saar basin 
to the Ruhr, lurgely through his 
efforts. 

After the successful conclusion of 
the wur, the chungo of atmosphere 
that coUld be felt every where in 
Europe could be felt in Prussia 
also. A reactionary trend set in, aiul 
it was not favourable to Humboldt's 
interest*.. His earlier meuuwauduiu 
.ulvncatim'. the mtiuvul nf all disu- 
bililics placed upon the Jews hud 
not been fully accepted by Hurdcn- 
’ ' ’ t of einancipQtioP of 

■ 1815 tha law was 
administered in t enet lomiry fashion. 
In bis youth llunilioldt and his 
wife Curollne hntl much frequented 
the compuity .of Jews ; but now his 
snn-lti-lnw Colonel von Heduinaim 
holnngod to tho Christian Gcrmhit 
Dining Club wlicre "no Jews, no 
French, and no Philistines were 
tolerated”, Carol info said unkind 


tilings about the Jews, though she 
still saw them, and Humboldt him- 
self censed to sue them. This was 
a sign nf the times, Rujciiiiiitiry 
counsellors like Prince von Sayii- 
VVittgeu stein und the clergy man 
Ailcl I Ion became influential ; the 
trend towards absolutism w.is un- 
mistakable. Humboldt bad a long 
struggle to obtain tho royal dnim- 
Cion to which bis services entitled 
him ; the economic situation, it is 
true, was l»ad, but other less deserv- 
ing people had been given more. 

Til 1817-18 Ilardenberg got rid of 
him by sending him as Minister to 
London. The ugh he delighted In the 
Elgin Marbles and discussed the 
temple of Baysne with Sir Charles 
Cockerell, Egyvniun hieroglyphics 
with Thomas Young and Sanskrit: 
with Charles Wilkins, ho hod less 
time for cultural activities than 
might have been expected. But he 
got on well with rite Prince Regent, 
who sang to hint at dinner, enter- 
tained him at the Brighton Pavilion, 
amid architecture as different as 
possible from that of Tegel, and 
later as king had him painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ; he gratified 
his own monarch by defending the 
interests of his brother-iti-Uiw the 
Duke of Cumberland, tho wickedest 
ot all Queen Vic tor Jo's wicked 
uncles ; and, most important of all, 
lie negotiated a loan to the Prussian 
Government by the LniiiUm Roths- 
childs, thus making friends, to his 
own later advantage, with the power- 
ful financier Christian von Bother. 
_ Bnt wImjii after his return tn 
Berlin in 1818, llnrdenhetg offered 
hint a choice between four posts, he 
turned them all down, wishing only 
to be h. member of the Ktmusrat, 
where he would certainly have been 
u lumuucc to the puvevnmunt ; hin 
friendship with Stem can huvo ditno 
nmluiu* tu lighten llurdcnburg's 
suspicions. . Pressed to accept 
minister ini office in Vchniury 1819, 
he look up his duties mily in June, 
because nf iliplumutic. duties ui the 
Frankfurt headquarters nf the 
Bund. Soon nfterwurds In* was juit 
nut by tho arrest nf i-ariuiii liltm-uk-. 

including his J 

Greek scholar F. G. We I ekin', mid 
also by Ilia govern mam's shelving 
of the qiiuNtlnu of n now count tui- 
tion : thu (Missing nf the reticlhmiiry 
Karlsbad Decrees in Into September 
mndc Ills position virtually intolera- 
ble. That issue, together with his 
strong dislike of irnrdoiihcrg’s 
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system of personal government as 
Chancellor, provoked the act of 
defiance which led to his dismissal 
an the last day of 1819. 

With complete equanimity 
Humboldt retired to Tepel nnd 
occupied himself with learned work. 
After Hardenbere's death in 1822, 
Job von Witssleben tried to pet 
him made Chancellor ; but prejudice 
against him, particularly in the nar- 
row mind of Frederick William III, 
was still too strong. The thought 
that he might well have been 
appointed to tlmt office remains 
one of tiic fascinating might-have- 
beens of history ; Sweet quotes Ha jo 
Holborn as having written that 
Humboldt's programme "might 
have paved the road towards the 
progressive acceptance of the rising 
middle and lower classes Into an 
integrated political community*. - 

' Greek poets and historians liked 
to point to n particular event which 
seemed to start a chain of Inippen- 
ings lending to disaster ns a “ begin- 
ning of evil in this sense, Hum- 
boldt's dismissal might be regarded 
as the “beginning of evil" from 
which the at first triumphant but 
later disastrous course of Prussian 
history started. 

Sweet is surely right to contest 
the view that Humboldt really want- 
ed nothing - better than to retire 
from politics and live the life of a 
scholar. He was by no means un- 
ambitious; but he refused to com- 
promise, and having staked ills 
career upon a single throw and lost, 
he accepted the result with a good 
grace, unlike thoroughgoing poli- 
ticians such ns Metteniich and Bis- 
marck. he had abundant resources 
for living happily in private life. 

In 1880, after his successful chair- 
manship of rho committee set up 
to establish the new Berlin Mus- 
eum, he enjoyed a partial return 
to favour, and was awarded ilia 
Order of the Black Eagle. lie was 
appointed to the Stautsrni, and very 
soon justified Hardenbcrg’s reluct- 
ance to admit liim to that body hy 
making himself such a nuisance to 
the government that it was com- 
pelled lo suspend the sittings. 

Humboldt took pleasure In the 
Silesian estate of Ottinachoii, wlil;h 
had been conferred upon him by 
the kina ; he purchased another 
estate, lladmerslcben, near Magde- 
burg, and Caroline lind her own 
Burg Omer, in Ifunovei, which she 
preferred. But his own fnvonrito 
residence was Schlnss Teael, just 
outside Berlin, which niter the 
alter firiniis he employed SchinkcJ to 
cany out expressed and still ex- 
cesses Ins elegant austerity with 
singular fidelity. Here - ho housed 
Ins impressive collections of 
ancient sculpture, musily acquired 
in Rome, end modern works hy 
artists like Thnvwaldsen ami Bauch ; 
and Sweet Justly remarks that Tegol 
lias tho same symbolic, significance 
with regal'd to Humboldt that 
MomicolJo has with regard to 
Thomas Jefferson. 

. Humboldt’s disappearance from 
.public life was disastrous for 
Germany, and perhaps for -Europe; 
but in one way it was most fortu- 
naie. for the literary work which 
his leisure enabled him to carry 
Out was of singular Importance. He 
followed' up HJs earlier Important 
•lud'es in historiography of 1814 
mid 1819 with the treatise Vber 
d,g Aufgaba des GeschichtfChrei- 
. Insistence that It is the 

^discover the ideas 
that lie behind tlje facts had great 
influence on historical writing of 
the nineteenth century, and has 
been invoked in recent times to 
warn historians not to lose their 
central purpose in a mass of details. 

: But Humboldt's work. on the phllo- 
' W* -far- : . leas; , 
flS 11 ' J 1 ** contribution to 
linguistics. He lepra t, ah jinimerisoi 
variety of languages, and ‘did valu- 
able work on Ancient Egyptian, 
Chfnese and Sanskrit.. fn studying! 
this .last, he was. greatly attracted 
• by the Bhagawd-Gito, and partial- 
terly by. its message that the motive 
must be in the deed and not in ihe 
event ; m a review of his edition of 
the work Hegel declined to share 
Humboldt's high estimate of ,its : 

. value. ( He did valuable work on 
Amerindian languages, and Sweet 
has interesting info rotation about 
. the contacts with the American 
linguists , John Pickering end Peter 
Efu Ponceau which lie owed to 
Georgp Bancroft. From 1827 he was 
increasingly occupied with the Jan-, 
guages of South-East Asia, Indo- 
nesia and Polynesia, and between 
3830 and 1835 appeared his monu- 
mental study of Kevt rj, the hie retie 
and poetic language of Java, with 
its famous b.iriK-Jcngth introduction 
Obcr die VarschicdenUeiten das 
mansehiicken Sprqehltoite s Hnd-t,Vonr 


Einfluss auf tlie geistige Enupick- 
lung des Menschengeschlechts. 

Sweet has made good use of a 
considerable part of the extensive 
modern literature about Humboldt’s 
linguistics ; but lie is not familiar 
with it all, as a glance at ihe exten- 
sive bibliography given by Anna 
Morpurgo Davies lu Current Trends 
in Linguistics (Volume 13, 1975) will 
show, and in some places he has 
oversimplified com plicated ques- 
tions. He tciis us that Humboldt took 
over from F, Sclitcgcl the distinction 
between agglutinative and inflecting 
languages, but held thui the latter 
had developed from the former. 

But Gertrud PHlscii has , shown 
that Humboldt expressed different 
views about linguistic classification 
at different times, and never came 
to auy firm conclusion on the sub- 

} ect. He conceived of language as 
teiiig, in Aristotelian terms, not an 
ergon, a finished product, hue an 
energeiu, n creative activity. The 
form of language is die unvarying 
factor tiiat underlies each linguistic 
act ; mid each language lias its inner 
form, in virtue of which it has its 
particular world outlook. Humboldt 
thought that classification should 
depend upon the inner form ; but 
sometimes he identified this with 
the organic principle which serves 


to differentiate the various lan- 
guages, and at other times with the 
general form of thought. 

Humboldt is often referred to as 
n precursor of the linguistic 
relativism of modern theorists like 
Sapir and Wliorf, and lie certainly 
believed that each language 
embodied a different wuy of look- 
ing at the world. Rut as Sweet says 
there is ulso u universalist element 
in his thinking. Hu did not believe 
ill in differences between languages 
had any i king to do with race, hut 
did think mtu advanced types of 
linguistic morphology went with 
higher stages of cultural develop- 
ment. Just as language could 
facilitate t h inking, it could also 
hinder ir, and Humboldt thought 
some languages more satisfactory 
than others in this respect, lie 
thought each language had its own 
intrinsic value, nut he preferred 
the Indo-European languages, and 
in pnrtlculnr Ancient Greek. Often 
disrcuardcfl or belittled hy the 
positivistic linguists of (he ilinc- 
101*1 i>li century, his work witli its 
great wealth of fertile general 
ideas is now receiving much atten- 
tion. 

Language did not monopn lire. his 
energies during his last years. 
In 1830 lie brought out an 
admirable study of Schiller's 


intellectual development, and also 
a highly interesting review of 
the then new volume of Goethe's 
Italienischc Raise. He wrote u con- 
siderable quuntily of poetry, as well 
as many letters full of general re- 
flections upon life lo his friend 
Charlotte Diode : a selection nf these 
ieUurs, published after his dcuili, 
seems to have owed much of its 
great popularity to qualities uni 
especially typical of ilumhohM's 
u vital self. Jl lunlinl ill's marriage was 
beyond all doubt successful, mid the 
rich, clever and attractive Cure Hue 
was not only bis wife bill his best 
friend. But her positive and inde- 
pendent chumciLT was not respon- 
sive to a side of Ins nui urc which re- 
quired a woman to he obedient and 
indeed sn biuissive. and this require- 
ment had in he fulfilled hy Char- 
lotte Diode and her predecessor, 
Johanna Mnllicrhy. 

An enemy once culled Humboldt 
" cold nnd clear as the December 
sun ", causing Caroline in begin her 
next letter *• Liehe M.iro’kalle 
Dczcmh orson tie ", But Humboldt 
himself wrote : 

Hell wie Dezcmbersnnne sie mich 
nnnnten 

wcil sic in inir niclu an Gefiihic 
ghiubten ; 

die inir so oft des Lclicnt Ktthc 
iraubtei). 


die inure Stiirme * fc * J 

Tho cool rationality on?’* 1 
ward demeanour mroked ilS* ?• 

naSMothitO 




pawionmo temperament rT 

certainly not without 
be refused to 


The knowledge of good and evil 


persons or principles 
»»r.ivcd of; 
career upon u Mru«.»u 


and lost, lie could retire into nrliS 
W|i , W,I > P«*et tmuSSgtf 
produce a great quawiiy 0 
O I sir kin.,, learning and 
For him the study u f | M £; 
a means of studying maif W 
iui ve com planted that he ; 
i ill ere sie-d in man Only, andt*-- 

11 r, ;} l K? i,1 « *««o ; but he wmS- 
at all times to an olgh 
loucepimn of human nature?- 
did uoi altogether lack a rell* ; 
eitnieiit- |e, j 

This second volume hufotJ 
general cliarnct eristics as in 
dcrcssnr. Professor Sweet fc ? 
expert cm diplomatic history *1- 
not .vurprisiiiglv ■ his accaioi 
Hunvliolidi's diplomatic aedvidet- 
par lieu I ally good. But he hunb 
great pains over Humboidii a 
tnrul nml literary activities s]» a 
a reader interested in oaysaeatf 
uli is exiraardiiiary man m« k 
grateful to him for i ■onL'i 
achievement. 
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It is not unusual to find Kant's name 
closely associate^ with ilia devel- 
opment ot the philosophy of history 
in tiny of its principal forms. From 
an epistemological point of view his 
prime concern is customarily sup- 
posed to have been with the founda- 
tions of mathematics and natural 
science; it was, after all, to 
examining the pretiippriMiioiis nf 
such knowledge, rather than those 
underlying inquiries dc.iliiifj with 
human I icings anil iheir activities, 
that lie clilwfly directed his ener- 
gies In the Crilitjua of Pure Reason 
and olsewhero. In doing mi, morn- 
over, lie wos nt the same time Intent 
upon exhibiting the proper limits 
of human cognition, thereby dum* 
olislnug tiie preteusiuns of those 
who sought to establish conclusions 
nbout what necessarily lay beyond 
tho sphere of sensory phenomena. 

It would therefore appear reason- 
able to hflvo expected liim to cast 
a cold and sceptical eye on all 
speculations concerning tlio histori- 
cal process which endowed it with 
more than a purely empirical 
significance and treated it as the 
manifestation of some hidden 
metaphysical essence or providen- 
tial principle. Further, and at a 
{bore general level, Kant tends to 
be regarded as a phifosopher who 
remained largely untouched by 

historic! st” Ideas of the sort that 
affected other. German thinkers of 
his period. . Thus the claim, recur- 
rent throughout' his work, that the 
ultimate sources of thought and 
volition transcend the spatio- 
temporal framework within which 
ordinary experience is set seems 


to leavo no room for conceptions 
of human rensou which portray 
it ns something that develops over 
lime and is responsive tu the influ- 
ence of hi Mu lieu I circuinsfnncc 
and change. Views uf the kit ter 
kind may it.ivc found expression 
in the will ings nf such men ns 
Herder and Hegel ; they have 
normally been felt, however, lo be 
essentially foreign to the spirit that 
informed Kant’s own thinking 
about the nature of the mind. 

ilmv far, though, ura these 
assumptions really justified 7 It 
would certainly he untrue to assert 
that Kant had nothing to xuv about 
history from a philosophical stand- 
point, H only boenusu he wrote nn 

i - i r •«•! j 


extended essay specifically devoted 
lo the subject entitled Idea for a 
Universal iHslorn from n Cosmo • 


politun Point nf View. Even so. tills 
essay has often been t rented by 
conmieiuntors as being n mere 
appendage to th« main body of 
Kant’s though! , mu! u somewhat 
embarrassing one at tlul. For hi- 
speaks Ihoro as If tho course of 
world history could bo construed 
as the product of a hidden plan 
according to which “ nature ", work- 
ing through tho competitive aiul 
largely solr-ln forested propensities of 
men, cvoutiiully leads thorn to con- 
struct a rational Social order whore- 
in tho capacities and talents 
originally implanted in human 
beings may be fully dovclopod and 
realized. But as It stands such a 
teleological hypothesis seems to he 
exposed to insuperable objections 
stemming from the anti-met apliysical 
theses which Kant himself advanced 
in his first Critique. And In so far 
as the hypothesis In question cannot 
be rendered consistent with his own 
declared principles, the suspicion 
inevitably returns that considera- 
tions relating to history were not 
germane to Ms true philosophical 


concerns. Nevertheless, it is Yir- 
miahu Yovel’s contention in Kant 
and the Philosophy of History that 
a closer attention to themes explored 
tn Kant's other major writings — in 
particular, tho second and third 


Critiques — yields a picture nf his 
attitude to nistury which “ reinstates 
it in the fr.inicwoik of ihe critical 
philosophy ’’, 

Tims, in ihe fir.t place. Kant 
makes it clear in the LTifii/itc of 
Judgment (where the whole nolioil 
of teleology is subjected m nn elab- 
orate analysis) thu the u- leu logical 
model ho had employed in his 
earlier essay ran ho Inierpreied hi 
a " regulative " or In-misiir sense 
tlr.it entails no breach of Ins criti- 
cal principles, lie suggests, in other 
words, that we can nuke the course 
of history intelligible to ourselves 
by viewing it us if it followed u 
purposive pattern, while at the same 
lime i-Qcngni/ing lieu this in no way 
justifies us in mourning Hie pre- 
sence of same objective principle or 
mirpnsivu agency niy-ierhmsly em- 
bedded in nMliiy. lienee in ibis con- 
text tlie appeal lo wli.u m.iy In- 
called “tho miming uf nature" 
essentially serves n nii-iliodnhiglca! 
function; It otinhlus ut «■ imposi- 
airucinrc nnd coherence npon ihe 
rliaollc flux nf historical event s bv 
Invoking wlult nmsr prnperlv he 
understood os piixsessinn no nmrn 
than n purely mialoghal .signifi- 
cance. 

This is not, hmvcvcr. the end of 
tho story. For Yovol chdnvt that 
Kant’s conception nf liisiorical 
development lakes on u new aspect 
when it Is seen against the back- 
ground of certain ideas deriving 
from his moral philosophy. Basing 
himself upon Kant's assertion in the 
Critique of Practical llcuson time 
there exists a duty to promote “ the 
highest good Ynvel maintains 
that Kant conceived man’s historical 
destiny to consist in tho " task” 
of reshaping the world in such a 
way as to make it accord wiih the 
a priori demands of his own rea- 
son. In this manner it is jiossible 
to elicit from Kant’s writings tiio 
notion of a “Historical Imperative* 1 
which “requires tho gradual trans- 
formation of nature into a system 
that embodies the practical cuds of 
reason and assists In their further 


realization ", 'From such t stul[ 
point tlio tuleuingical coactptimf 
the ltisinrit al process bs ewfcj} 
according tu a “plan of nttut’; 
c.iii at lu-M lie unucrslood u tin 
mg u secondary or subsidiary 
it may liclp us' tn appreciate nii 
ciupiricul Ii-vl-I Iniw the bask u! 
mcnis of a civilized social oriife. 
funned, hut sucit an ordered hr; 
emtstituu- mure than the Iwia* 
(ion.il fiMim-work within vAkkanj- 
as a free and antonomous agati ■ 
called mm n to create a n ! ,r«M 
acceptable society coiiforraiagunt 
self-Rciiurutt-d precepts of u 
rational will. It is upon ■umtf bj. 
ings in the latter capacity tjutalr 
ri*j.|ionsihi)i|y for realizing thes» 
of liistorv in the xhapa of on iw| 
" ctlibal coiiiimuiUy" ultimately 
volvcs. | 

Kant’s nppruuch tn l |ljtor (AT 
fin.illv unHirgus train 
account may thus be said to Wr 
two dlMhnwii-hahle 
The first involves die W« ■ *!■ 
iiiu’llinlblu seqncoco of «{®| 
occiirriiiK within the vmm o 5 
puriemu nnd propellen w.hl- 

n.umal imsnioas uitu laclia«o»«| 
men, the second tho {i®twi*f 
human reason us something 
i on ir u is "idled to rtlurt •■V 
which U capable of Impo* 1 "* 

" tranter ndonul precepts . Jr 
tho iiliennnimial realm bw ^ 
out. Ynvel hclievW, ^ 

n similar interplay P* WfW j 
rational and ompincal [ * 

Kant’s treatment of At 

cernible in what he said iw'V 
development of 
sophi cal doctrines. H » “G 
however, that in the 1**J 
Kant never really WK****^ 
laling these a*P« ts . l ® wftn 
satisfactorily nnd A. 

was connected with flt y] 
bctwcun phenomenal sno 
reality which underlay jj 
us a whole. "hW 

reason being regarew 
beyond all temporsiw" • 
once ". _ Is ii 1 


By Jeremy Treglown 

be d? __ - - • — — — 

Anthony pubolss ; 

jfji Earthly Powers 
f w’ 649pp. Hutchinson. CG.95 
W QQjl^piOS 

W.. of the many possible places to 
[ { )jegin talking about Anthony Bur- 
kd. gess’s enormous and euormously 
impressive new novel, an allusion 
Kfe' to Joyce seems apt. Earthly Powers 
re t is A Portrait of the Artist as an Old 
(lift:* Mon and recognizably, if lialf- 
*"1 . covertly, takes Joyce’s Portrait as 
Cta J a narrative, thematic and in some 
,1 (perhaps too many) respects slylis- 
V'* rtc starting point. Joyce begins with 
" 1 a near-inf aut narrator, Burgess with 
5, : an octogenarian — a successful play- 

I? * wright, novelist and writer of short 
stories, who tells liis story from 
about . the age Srephcu Dedalus 
leaves off. Stephen struggles to 
Sfl| ® emancipate himself from inherited 
Roman Catholicism in order to serve 
the earthly powers of love and an ; 
. in doing so (Stephen Hero and 
- V hisses suggest), he breaks the 

heart of Ills dying mother. Kenneth 
. Tumiiey does rlie sumo. 

In horli cases the religious deci- 
sion is largely sexual, and here 
Burgess parts company with Joyce : 
for Toomey’s split with the Church 
^,1 is mainly a consequence of its in- 
1™. tolerance nf'liumnsexuulity. Anodicr 

■JL, reviewer has asked wJiy Tupmcy 

™{f should he homosexual. Why 

1 shouldn't he? If his story in some 

respects continues Stephen Doda- 
lus’s, Toomey’s life is more closely 
modelled on that of Maugham. 
ton Both comnavisons could bo dc- 
nWf (. veioped further, though both brook 
laig)! down at various points. Tourney'd 
chaaj-' spiritual conscience is closer to 

inti Graham Greene's than to anything 
Maugham seems to liavo known, 
kH £i! and his behaviour In the Second 
& m . World War mnnuges to combine 
jua . aspects of Forster (liberal courage 
l^iU. la the cause of individuals) and of 
he Wodehouse (he makes an ili-advised 
uiM but hardl y avoidable broadcast on 
“IlJ Cermnn rodiu). But If tho com- 
^ F Mrisons fall, much ns tnmsl-.uious 
„ J, into a foreign language — one nf 
Burgess’s favourite inolifK — fail, fn 
. v-P J erms of «'«! precido equtvn- 


Paradoxes and Oxymorons 

This poem is concerned with language on a very plain level. 

Look at it talking to you. Y ou look out a window 
Or pretend to fidget. You have it but you don’t have it. 

You mtsd ft, ft misses you. You miss each other. 

The poem is sad because it wants to be yours, and cannot ♦ 

What’s a plain level ? It is that and other things , 

Bringing a system of them into play, Play ? 

Well, actually, yes, but I canstder play to be 

A deeper outside thing, a dreamed role-pattern. 

As in the dnnsion of grace these long August days "" 

Without proof. Open-ended, 'Arid before you knoib it 
It gets lost in the steam ahd, chatter. of, typewriters. 

It has been played once more. I thitlk you exist only . 

To tease me into doing it, on your level, and then you aren't there 
Or have adopted a different attitude. And the poem * 

Has sot me sof tly down beside you, J'he poem is you . . ' 

John Ashberv '. 


In general, 

bucs a rather clrcuiwn^" lfl j til 
a goad deal of 
concluding asscssin«K ihe rc"^ 
Ian position nity g dn't 
as coming as apme'hjSj ^ & 
climax after Ids hfSsS 

the idea u( 

be “ an Integral part w 
philosophy l or JP.^SberlS 
may be felt to c6fl l 
dispel the dmiiHi jAj wgj o% 

qi.£tUmed ^ 
hand. Ills overall treaty ^ 
subject has the compefl^W 
of jpoimiiig up jenjlonjce ferjJ 
out lot A whose die ijs 

sequent excurslortsin“ 

•ophy of history hes_ 

emly apprecuiedbyn* m bt% 

Ideas j for c * fl ^jhi?"diwnj5 
self eaggests, Hegel* 
be seen as an 
Kant's daematia* by ( «» 

tho latter's trtm^gpESm 
ccptbui of reiiw.n JJ. atc^j 
development as Jf'Jf 
embodied in ,he " C Tlie 
empirical lilstory . ■ * . | S 
Which Yovol 
ottupatmn* w 
retted Mar 

Marx are, indeed. o 

Utc book., ’ '.-I 


lences, tliay arc dcmnndcd at ovory 
rtage of the novel ; not least, be- 

■ giuje it determinedly, If often play- 
fully, brings real people into die 
narrative. ,Joyco and Maugham 

•ttenwelvos walk on, ad do Ford 
Madox Ford, Pound mul others, all 
ot them treated by tlio old man 
Jjtli plausible, hulMuimornus 
Dhchlnosa-*-‘ , you nuiy as well have 
Emeu Hemingway shudowhoxing 
nn way found tho periphery”. 

; This is ntnre thou o clover fioino 
• ¥ a |* authenticating procedure, 
hJougli it is those too. Earthly 
.rowers is a novel which en Rages 
twentieth * century personalities, 
"rents, ideas ancf problems in a 
W that makes David Lodge's How 
’ j if flM ^ ou ? look like a 
parish magazine. In the process, 
"implores the dealings of fiction 
. ”th the actual; fiction's kaleido- 
, W scramblings and rofracllons 
' «... b ‘ ls nnd Pieces into a vivid 
; g'uefn, a pattern made in Earthly 
out of the combination of 
JJJ intellectual, witty schema with 

■ ^.. n . 8rr ative shapings of a more 
Wdittonal sequential novel. 

'• schema is both intensely 
$nm had, in the end, unexpectedly 
1 wr ‘* e about it Intel- 

pt/l w necesharv to give away 
, wl| af tome in the story as 

I na!?,- surprises, including one 
w‘ cu i? vl y audacious fictional 
crimA i ? I . voa d.U knowing its out- 
- be a different kind of 

? hnur ce ' ^ n<1 on °. hke knowing 
v bi=,i,'. ea r epds, that has its own 
r . I can think of few 

’ .^“tmhs I would more will- 
, »/ read aguin' straight away. 

I <ua?«r e ^ s flS an increasingly 
but ~L U ‘, wr,,Q r and a passionato 
' Iov6r ra u stly . u ?hanpy homosexual 
; »„ closely UnJcud with his 

i detail o£ whom ho is 

f who P maiS ost bicestuously fond and 
i DomeSr^ eS j ? n composer, 

woriSi C9, t vri ^ whom Toomey has 
i BoSvJV” “nked, too, with 
“ bro.ther. Carlo, a priest. 
•PMtai ■** ■ a, . nt \ or at least his 
-jSSSgaMrf 6X6 being 
boginning of the 
ier o Ut ■£!' Jbomey ft oli and ere 
Whff-. jgA .Wt 0 ) Tt. which 
as rfirofe A, “rwr more or 
™ youth” 0 ?* 0 through, from 
Cf^^nced of the estep- 
and of tins 
,.^aiuy of evil fin the ; famliiar 


Pelagiim-Augusiiiiiun debate of 
Burgess's fiction), the heftily 
worldly, hurd-drinking, ainbitioiis, 
physicnily forceful Carlo uses a com- 
bination of earthly and apparently 
divine powers to cast out devils ; 
or this is what he seems to be doing. 
He's not always successful — indeed, 
he usually fails in his direct aims, 
unable to save the life of Toomey's 
most-in ved friend, Philip, Jn Singa- 
pore (at the end of a particularly 
vivid Maugham-like episode), or of 
one df his own brothers, a victim 
of gang violence in Chicago. But 
there is always an indirect apparent 
success. On the second of these 
occasions, for example, Carlo 
miraculously cures a dying child in 
the same word as his brother. As 
Toomuv Inter reflects, “ The power 
. . . fell wile re it would, indifferent 
as grace, wild like goodness. No 
favours to friends.” 

Carlo's attempts to knock evil on 
the head continue in the Second 
World War. when he has particular 
difficulties wirh a captured SS coni- 
inandcr he imprisons and tries to 
convert. If the pessimistic Toomey 
comes to leurn that goodness grows 
wild, Carlo now finds that ithere are 
some places where it cannot grow 
nt all. And the war provides the 
novel with one of several Burgessiaa 
nexuses of inexplicable and out- 
rageous wickedness, in the face of 
which individuals' feeble attempts 
at goodness nro wrenched' round 
against them. So it is, at any rate, 
with Toomey's own war efforts, 
which occur early on. He for- 
tuitously saves the life of Himmler 
(" Tlie power . . . foil where it 
would, indifferent . . ."j ; and his 
courageous uueiupi tn get a Jewish 
novelist culled Srrehlcr out of 
Austria fnils. 

There arc other rescue bids at 
other points in this deeply sym- 
metrical fid ion. One of them occurs 
when Too limy tries, and again fails 
because of the resistance of the 
person lie is trying to save — there 
is a Christian point here, obviously — 
to get out a niece from the com- 
mune of n religious cult very simi- 
lar to tlie notorious real one In 
Jonestown. Guy anu. Tlie firtiimul 
cult is rim by u clmrismntic leader 
culled Godfrey ('* God ") Maiming. 
Don’t rend ihe next paragraph if 
vou don't want to know wliat 
happens. 

Manning's disciples, 1,700 men, 
women ami children, live a life of 
fimdnnicmiillst obedience mid aro 
kept happy with drugged conmiiui- 
Jnn wufers. When " God '* ft found 
out and tho FBI come, he gives hi* 
people poison (“Take yo ant! eat. 
This Is my body ”) and fchoy all dlo, 
excop t the children who, finding tho 
wafers bitter, spit them out, so that 
he has. to nuangle them. This ft 
horrible in itself, and brutally well 
described, but it’s hardly unpredic- 
table. What wo are completely un- 
prepared for is Toomey’s Jater dis- 
covery, very near the end of tho 
novel, that God- Manning was tho 
child Carlo restored to life In the 
Chicago hospital. An incident ex- 
hilarating both tn itself and in the 
support it lias lent, throughout 
much of the story, to our sense of 
Carlo as' a force for good, ft sud- 
denly and shockingly subverted. 
“The power . . . fell where it would 
. . . Na favours to friends.” 

It has always been the great 
tragic themo, i he difficulty not 
just of averting ovli but of recog- 
nizing it. How do we distinguish 
between God Manning and Carlo, 
the equally charismatic, equally car- 
nal cardinal? In circumstances hft 
earlier ruthless opportunism makes 
slightly suspicious (tlie other leading 
candidate tiles during the conclave) 
Carlo is elected Popo as successor 
to Pius XII. On the face of things 
the passionate, fallible Carlo/ 
Gregory XVII is a preferable pheno- 
menon to God Mauning; but there 
Is plenty of room for finding them 
both bad. Carlo is ignorant and in- 
adequate, for example, when he is 
needed to help Domenico In his 
marital difficulties with Hortensc. 
difficulties which end in emotional 
wreckage . (another symbol, of 
course, this time about tne Church s 
continued pastoral failure in respect 
of marriage: though It reads as a 
naturalistic incident). Again, in lift 
questionably successful conversion 
of the SS man, with its shades of 
A Clockwork Orange— the film ver- 
slon of which hair-figures in this 
novel— Carlo uses torture. 

This equivocality of ethical ex- 
perience, the fruatratingly makeshift, 
provisional, inadequate nature of 
earthly moral powers, ft one of the 
novel's most effective subjects. Cei> 
tainly Earthly Powers doesn t .end 


Under the linden tree 


where it looks at the beginning as 
■if it is going to. So far from, 
say, returning tu Lhe Catholic fold, 
Toomey ends in Sussex, living with 
Honcnse. regularly unending the 
local High Anglican church: a fairly 
happy but by tin means unironic 
slide from Joyce via Mauglium Into 
Betjeman la jkI. 

Retjcmun figures early in the 
novel, under the name Wiguali. A 
Wignali poem is quoted as a very 
successful comic diversion, so it 
seems, though the subject Is, one 
realizes in retrospect, bound iu 
with what follows: 

Thus kneeling at the altar rail 
We ate the Word’s white papery 
wafer. 

Here, so T thought, desire must fall, 
My chastity be never safer. 

But then I saw your tongue protrude 
To catch the wisp of angel’s food. 
Dear God ] I reeled beneath the 
„ „ ", shock: 

My Eton suit* your party frock, 
Christmas, the dark, and postman’s 
knock I 

Earthly Powers is full of such 
purodic brllliiMcies, as it is full 
of caricatured or modified people 
and events. But if it plays with 
the processes of fiction, whh the 
transub&tantiatinn of the actual into 
the preferred. Burgess does the 
actual itself with all his usual vivid- 
ness. Gruesome and comic rough- 
trade scenes are closely realised 
(“The other sailor had released a 
mealy coil of vomit mi to the pianu 
keyboard” — how good the “mealy 
coil” is, and how much better tlie 
pusstve “ released ”11. And the 
iKiturnl world is conveyed with a 
Joycean indulgent rhetoric : “ 1 

approached the tree fin an Austra- 
lian forest], and it at nnco broke 
and flashed and whirred Into a 
hundredfold nf galah birds, white- 
bellied, orungecrested, their wings 
the hue of the tea-rose There is 
high rltotoric of a different kind, 
ton, in Curio’s intensely stirring 
sermons and speeches. 

It would bo possible to describe 
Ihcsc and other aspoers of Burgess’s 
novel so ns to suggo.st more not only 
oE their separate value but of their 
liilcr-ivhilhiiisliin, the way in which 
thu uari alive threads (many mint* 
than 1 have mentioned) In Gils 
sometimes apparently rambling 
Kunstleiromun come together. One 
would talk about Burgess’s sensitive 
nnd unsentimental close-quarters 
treatment of Toomey’s sexuality, 
nud about the importance hi the 
novel of music, about which, of 
course, Burgess here as elsewhere 
writes very well. One would talk, 
inn, about tho way he succeeds at 
tho n enr-lm possible business of 
writing in tlio artist’s first person : 
a problem got over by Joyco 
through Ms artist's being, though 
vain, not yot successful, by Burgess 
through Toomey's being deeply 
and convincingly modest about tho 
nature and value of lift work— 
“Those of you here who aspire to 
he novelists ”, Toomey tells a crowd 
of American students, “do please 
remember that the mechanics of 
the craft are more, important than 
angling fqr truths or changing tho 
world. If your work changes tit© 
world, well, it will not be because 
of your purposing.” 

Toomey’s own narrative makes this 
modesty unnecessary. Earthly 
Powers is a big, gvippingly readable, 
extraordinarily rich and moving fic- 
tion by one of the most ambitiously 
creative writers working in English. 
Bernard Bergonzi concluded on 
interesting and mostly favourable 
' short Recount of Burgess’s work 
recently ' .with the magisterial 
qualification “his recent develop- 
ment is not encouraging ". He seems 
to be doing alright this term. 

Terry Quinn's The Great Bridge 
Conspiracy (196pp. Allen and Unwin- 
£5.50. 0 04 823177 0) ft a mixture 
of bridge and espionage, in which 
Terence Kano, fanatical bridge buff 
but mediocre player, meets the mys- 
terious Captain Diggery Piper and 
becomes a member of the Piper 

S uartet, which sweeps through the 
rand National Knockout tourna- 
ment to reach the finals in San- 
Francisco, and hand on the micro- 
dot concealed on the five of spades. 


By A. N. Wilson 


lltCHAIlD ADA AIM : 

The Girl in a Swtnq 
397pp. Allen Ljik*. £5.93. 
Q 7139 1407 G 


Amusing, witty apd ingenious, wi 
some brilliantly contrived hands b 
bind which the pldt gets a Iittlo 
lost. But Lt is never tne most im- 
portant element, ,pnd pleasing de- 
tail makes! up for the imbalance. : 
the reft rah chants! which encimr- 
1 age the Library of Congress Biblio- 
philes, for.' Utstitace S J* nation*! dte- . 
course, community of schofaw./We 
wouldn't trade our bridge team fair 
a loti of federal dolftrs.” . 

T. J. Binyon 


Henry Jumcs, who regai tied Rudy ai d 
Kipling as containing “the seeds of 
an English Balzac , was later to 
complain that lie came down 
steadily “ from the simple in subject 
to the more simple — from the 
Anglo-Indians to the natives, from 
the natives to the Tummies, from 
the Tommie-, to the quadrupeds, 
from the quadrupeds to the fish, 
and from the fish to engines and 
screws ”. 

Richard Adams evidently intends 
his literary cureer to reverse this 
pattern. He began as the great 
chronicler of life in the warren \ be 
ascended from the rabbit to the 
bear ; from the bear to the dog ; 
and now, in his latest remarkable 
novel, The Girl in u Swing , he lias 
attempted to describe human, and 
indeed superhuman, beings. He is 
certainly no Balzac; but it has to 
be said that, even at the most 
excruciating momenta, one keeps 
turning the pages. No one cau deuy 
tiiat the author of Water ship Down 
lias an irresistible narrative gift. 

■ This hook could be described as 
a somewhat rara avis. It would be 
wrong tn give away the plot, but rme 
cannot convey its flavour without 
revealing that it is a retelling of the 
Taniihauser myth from the point 
of view, not of* a thirteenth-century 
mimic* nicer hut of the proprietor oC 
n china simp in Newbury during the 
1970 jj. He, one Alan Denland, 
believes himself to be gifted with 
second sight. But, as in all tlie best 
ghost stories — The Turn of the 
Screw conies to mind — it is hard 
to tell whether the first-person nar- 
rative is a dispnssiiinate account of 
supernatural happenings, or the 
swollen-headed cavings of a “ Cul- 
ture Vulture ” til nitiii mad with 
egotism. 

Alan has business to do In Copen- 
hagen (Kopenhflvn to him prltli hft 
fluent Danish) and stays there witli 
ffomo publishers called Jar! and 

S ftta Borgou. Tho preface tells us 
mt those two characters are actual 

A lu real life. They arrange 
an to have some typing done 
(chi no- vendors are in constant need 
of typists) and ihe typist turns out 
to oo a beautiful girl called Korin 
who foils In love with liim instantly. 
Alan takes lier out, chats her up 
in lift fluent German nnd invites 
her out to a restaurant, where he 
is crnvcnly Impressed by her desire 
to throw money about and Insult 
waiters. She further increases in lift 
regard when she wrings the neck of 
a dying seagull. And^ when she cuts 
her foot, he masochistically enjoys 
licking die blood off It. 

They visit Elsinore, where he ft 
afraid “she might tease me for 
being pretentious”; but any such 
fears are soon dispelled. When 
they later go to a concert wo get 
a true glimpse of how wonderfully 
sensitive this Desland is. 

Orsino might not have beuti able 
to keep his mind on the music — 
ho lacked, of course, tlie advan - 1 
tage of congenial compsny--but 1 1 
could all right. My capacity ex- 
ceeded as the sea. My attention 
wandered. 1 felt I was hearing 
everything that Mozart wished ms 
to hear. 1 . . ■. There wos a star i 
danced and under that I was barn. 
Clever Alan. And when his girl- 
friend pipes up with 

" Also wandelst du, GelieOte, 
Still rnd ticher. und ot sitter* 
Nur dein Ahbitd mir im 
Herzen . . .** 

She stopped, frowning again, and 
I, knowing' the poem well, 
prompted tier lit i whisper, 
* Weil mein. . . .” L 

Heine J Goethe ? Marvell ? You 
name It, he knows it. The German- 
speaking Karin is understandably 
puzzled by the lines : 

“There like a bird It ska and 
■ ‘ ' singe, 1 

: Then whets, and combs : it* 


Newbury, bciiiK a no-nonsense con. 
servattve Anglican (mu admirer, of 
course, of Craiuner's Incomparable 
prose), J io imtu:'a|]y wants d cliuixh 
wedding. Alan is fund of die Bible. 
When fie hours the purablc of the 
lust sheet! being rend aloud iu 
church, “ 4 Good stuff, I thought, 
CnuJdn’t have put it botiur my- 
myself'". Although a devout man, 
lie has a bluff attitude towards his 
Saviour. The Agrttu Dei "always 
Rives me a mental picture of old 
Jesus stumping along with a sack, 
to chuck them in the sea or some- 
tiling ", Them ? Tlio sins of the 
woiiu, presumably. It is a hit of a 
shock, then, that ICariit insists on a 
registry office Job. . 

Being a Newbury shopkeeper 
with not very much money, Alan 
happens to be dining at the Hyde 
l “ -Hotel with an American client, 
who begs Jiim to go ovpr to Florida 
at hft expense, get man-led and 
have the honeymoon there. Alack 
and alai, for cite first few days! 
poor old Alan is impotent. But some 
naked underwater swimming, when 
he thinks he hns stumbled upon a 
retting corpse under tho water (Mrs 
do Winter?), for some reason 
stimulates Jils sexual appetite, and 
for the rest of die book it will not 
merely be hft feminist readers who 
rind his repeated coupling.* 

( warm, wet mid soft as a 
sponge ") with tlie lovely Karin dis- 
tasteful. Since ho believes that ,r n 
wife’s abilities should include those 
of a wliove ”, it i s no surprise that 
lie derives satisfaction from the face 
that “she could he lewd, a. row 
gr tinting mulor the boar”. 

At limes, the story seem i fan- 
tastical enough wi thu nt the in tra- 
duction of supernatural elements. 
Kami, by rending a few books about 
pottery on iheir re turn tn Berk- 
them n potent ml 
EJ 50,000 by buying a piece of Row 
china nt a sale for £20. This piece 
is “ tho girl hi a swing” of the 
title ; though that also rcfuife to tlio 
famous pain tin ft by Fragunavd, nnd 
to Karin herself, whom Alan finds 
naked an tho garden swing in 
Newbury, sunoiindvd, significantly, 
Iw Imres. 

There's a ltrt ihut’a niuactivu 
about tho ancient world’s great 
fOiriHljr goddess Aphrodite, 
Asiitarotli, Atargotis, whatever 
you Ijko to cull her— with her 
marvellous attributes— the water, 
and tho moon, and hurts itnu 
sparrows and lime trees and so 

Dll. 

No ordinary Newbury girl would 
have done Cue A, Dcslund, evidently. 
All is not well with Karin. It 
never has bocn. Experienced dab- 
blers in the world of fnario will have 
bean on tholr guard evar sinca Alan 
glimpsed her Tn Copenhagen under 
a Jinden tree. Thera arc nil manner 
of horrors to come, including a 
ghostly apparition of a stuffed toy 
tortoise. Tannhtittsar, as I say, sug- 
gests tho themo and explains to a 
certain extent tho gratuitofr*' and 
masturbatory sex In tlie book. But 
the range of literary reference- is 
brood. Admirers of tlie sweatier 


through more boyish echoes of Rider 
Haggard’s She and C. S- Lewis’s 
Perelcmdro. 


Isa 


Karin gave a little cry of pleasure. 
“Ob, how lovely I Bur why does 
she ’tvet her wings? And what 
. ■ wtoi? 1 ’ , 

. I explained. 

If only big explanation bad been 
recorded. Marvell scholars have 
been puzzled for yean about how ■ 
bird whets its wings,: 

Wheri. Alan brings Karin back to 


U7| riiu i w 

silver wings. ...” 
little cry of pleasure. 


why does 
And what 
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Chips from the work bench 


Blood, milk and tears 


By Bernard Bergonzi 

KiNCSI.CV AMIS : 

Collected Short Stories 
303pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 

0 09 143430 0 


oF the same name in Amis's novel. 
The Green Man. He then discovers 
iliac the staff of the pub have 
marked but not complete similarities 
to the staff of the fictional pub. He 
is seized by an increasing tear that 
the frightening, supernatural events 
described in his novel arc about to 
reenact themselves in reality. And 
so, up to u point, they do. 

Bui none of it happened ; it Is a 
lying itiirraiive, fiction disguised as 
fact. In his introduction Amis 
her dies his renders for their ere- 
duliiy in believing that the bizarre 
events he described really took 


ERICA JONfi 
l ; u»ny 


place: they included the nocturnal 

nmriifnalaitfUt nf I It a aliASlIu ** afflAn 


readers were deceived' jncmcmi# 
Amis’s friend, die late Bruce Alan t- 
goiu cry, who rung up to ask if it 
was true, and a representative of the 
Religious Experience Research Unit 
at Oxford. Antis tut-tuts heavily 
about the prevalent credulity. 
But it could have been the record 
of Hit elaborate hallucination on die 
author’s part, which may be how 
some readers took* it. Beyond this, 
the story, which so persuasively pre- 
sents Itself as a true account, shows 
the power of generic conventions 
over the reader ; believing oneself 
to be reading' fact one tends to go 
on believing, in spite of the leak 
of credibility. 

Although Antis inveighs against 
what he calls “ cruising credulity ”, 
it is evident that lie is imaginatively 
drawn to gliosis and other such 
psychic phenomena : his persona in 

>• IMU*. .. Ull.... ur n . r, i ,■ 



Like Kingsley Amis’s recent Col- 
lect erf Poems , the Collected t Short 
Stories is nor a big book; bis pro- 
duction of verse and short fiction, 
though sometimes distinguished, 

1ms. been occasional and not copious. 

For 1 nearly thirty years; moat of 
energy has Bone into writing novels 
and he sees his short stories 
different in scale if not in Kind 
from Ms novels ; in the provocative 
and somewhat iiritable introduction 
to this volume Amis remarks, "Tlus 
collection is really otto of chips 
from a novelist’s work bench . lie 
likes anecdotes with a bit of point 
to them, and novelistic narrative 
development, description and dia- 
logue, rather than tue capturing of 
a riiood, or the silent presentation 
of u slic? of life. That is to aay, the 
shor.t story in the manner of 
Maupassant as opposed ta Chekhov. 

Amis says of the collection, 

11 Those are nearly all. Lhe short 
stories I have ever published ; I 
omit ‘The Sacred Rhino of Uganda’ 

(1932) ns un characteristic . He 
has also omitted one story from 
his 1962 collection, My Enemy’s 
Enemy, this is "Interesting 
Things ”, sec in the South Wales or 
Thiat Uncertain Feeling nnd the 
“Evans Country " poetry-sequence 
It describes the thoughts and feol 
ings of Gloria Davies, un eighteen 
year-old comptometer operator 
when she is taken to the . 
by Mr Huvrs-Evans, an unspeakably 
square and boring Inspector of 
Taxes. This story is thin but nicely 
observed ; it reads like on early 
draft of the presentation of a 
icendge girl’s consciousness which 
Anns later brought off at novel- 
length with Jenny Bunn in 
Take A Girl Like You. 

Am it’s early stories arc largely 
realistic, the hirer ones fond to 

f inslidie, science fiction and occult- 
sm. There is a diver ling suit-genre 
that Amis calls " SF-drfnk These 
stories use the established .science 
fiction convention of time travel : 
an Investigator is sent into lhe 
future. When he conics bad: from 
the v minus periods ho visits. Ills 
reports are only marginally or c usu- 
ally about wars and catastrophes 
and the disasters afflicting civilba- 
tioit. . He is principally concerned 
with the future of English drinking 
habits. In 2010 he finds that the 
working cluss have become connois- 
seurs of fine wines, whereas lhe 
fashionable upper classes prefer to 
frequent drenry pubs where they 
drink pints of hitter accompanied 
by ' three-day-old cheese mils and 
gherkins scattered with cigarette 
ash. .. In 2145 iho world Is trying to 
recover from a’ planetary nuclear 
war which hiss destroyed most traces 
of civilization. The time traveller 
Joins a group of so-called connois- 
seurs (known as “ conozers **), "The 
Friends of Plonk ”, who Indulge in 
ecstatic flights of wine-bibbers’ 
rhetoric over Red Biddy and alcohol ■ 
distilled from shoe polish; „ ■ i — , 

These are ingenious, entertaining. TJ V Pram Ppahtm 
pieces, wuh Amis s particular streak -"J brfllg WrOWIl 

of horror and loathing not far below v — — 

the surface; but compared with — 

some of his other stories they are URIAH GLANV1LLE : 
pretty insubstantial.'. ''Something 
Strange “ Is an -essay in serious 


of what thev wrote has survived as — 
literature. There are si ill some p p . p Aa » r€ 
writers whose work is both taken iJj Ini KOgcFS 
seriously by critics and read by a . 
large popular leaders hip. though 
they are a declining company ; 

Gruhtim Greene Is one and Amis is 
another. Amis's stories, all well 
written and professionally con- 
structed. go a long way to conceal- 
ing ilie po Unity. It is there, never- 
theless ; the hush* difference is be- 
tween the stories with a smart 
ingenious point that one gets at 
once, and those that demand and 
reward mure than one rending. 

Amis’s best stories are, I think, 
some of his earlier : *' My Enemy’s 


Being the 
Adventures 
Jones 

496p]i. Grumitlu. 
0 24G 11427 4 


True History «if the 
of Fanny llaekabuui 


are made of Waters . J t 
ilie Seus. teeming 
ov ry Shape and Colour l 1 
The author extracts a woo»*j 
from this dampness, i n “fe 
buried equivalence lecim i! T 
ruusmi, enlightenment idhJ 


The blessing of steam 


By Jan Morris 


will! the “ dry ’’ niasciiHne pJ5 
«« act *— - ***- 


£G.‘J5. 


The crucial act fnr 

.suckling, which put* thaTSSe ‘ 

with micieut instinctual 


womea l 

w? in ^ 

the radiant mysLori«of kSfjt 


MICHAEL 8ATOW and 
rAV DESMOND : 

Railways of lhe Uuj 
118PP- Scalar Press. £15. 
0 85967 533 5 


Hove you met Miss Jones? The real 
Fanny Hill can nt Iom stand up (or 
lio down, most of the time] : it 

I iniite Aiif that km* f ■•■<■1 SJaiiIjIii la 


inslmciuil 
lyslerics of »»» 
the metuplivsic at the 
wun k m coherent, if not 
ungauaL 

Plainly, iho only wav to dealtf 
this noisome world is 
cimifrtly. Funny is not often > 
Bluer, bur 



VVnrid War, and are nnvclistic in 
i heir variety of cliaracicrizution nnd 
density of incident. The longest, ** 1 
Spy Strangers ”, is outstanding. It 
takes places In the summer of 1945, 
a strange limbo in time between the 
end of the European War and of the 
Japanese War, set in an army camp 
in occupied Germany. The soldiers 
are eager to be sent home and re- 
leased, and many of them will be ; 
but chore is also the threat for any- 
one who is difficult ov nn popular 
of being sent Instead to Burma ; and 
at that point it was thought that 
the Fnr East war might easily last 
Cor another year or so. At this time, 
too, the votes in the recent General 
Election were being counted ; the 
result— the announcement of which 
is u central episode In Amis’s story 
— brings in a Labour Government 
with a huge mu jo illy. 

Amis catches the anxious, unccr- 


iiol who she seems. John Cli-lund m her mouth. Or the. episode 
got every thing hopelessly i angled Alexander Pope (sadly pnmit 
up: well, that’s Ho surprise. Illicit premnture ejaculation) leu^t 
Jong relates Funny’s "True His- punch-line of his still ■ un Wct >j 
tory” in three books, all but 500 jjs'say on Man in discount 
pages, of pseudo-aullicntic language. Fanny on sexual inequality, 
•Stylistic mannerisms by Fielding ; are crowds of Quotation] j 4] 
plot rather by Smollett; research J5 X »» knowingly dropped /or 
.supervised by the lute James Clif- 


" Enumerate the Blessings of rite 
British Raj Indian schoolboys 
used to he told half u century Hgo, 
and the correct answer was : 
law and order, public health. Irriga- 
tion works, schools, roads, bridges, 
telegraphs and railways. In the 
. indfan sub-continent today one 
Blessing above all the others seems 
to retain its virtue- The railways 
the Raj built arc as useful, as 
ubiquitous, as enthralling, almost as 
well run I dare say as* ever they 
were in die days of empire, and 
Britons may flatter themselves, I 
think, dial when all else is lost or 
forgotten the tracks of the Great 


crammed with early commuters, 
Sikh ladies neatly segregated, ele- 
phants and camels being taken to 
work, sahibs, Parsecs and Muslima 
commingling easily as they WHit 
for the train on By cul la platform. 

It is true (hat in tho early days 
the railway companies were dis- 
gracefully indifferent to the comfort 
of their third-class Indian pas- 
sengers : carriages were horribly 
crowded, waiting-rooms were simply 
sheds, and a Mr Sen once com- 
plained to die East Indian Railway 
that ” if passengers go to make 
dung, thnt damn guard no wait train 
five minutes for him”. Thieving 
was as common then as it is now, 
and die less majestic expresses were 
often terribly unpunctual. Never- 
theless the advantages of railway 
travel were so soon grasped by the 
Indigenes that by 1904 nearly 200 
million third-class passengers -were 
carried annually, and nearly all of 
them got home safely. 

Today the figure is nearer 2,000 
million, yet die beamy of the 
Indian railways miraculously 
remains. Who could resist the 


ford and J. ft. Plumb mot to men- 
tion a research trip 10 B.uh, cuts- 
ducted by Russell Hurty, “ which 
was invaluable even though Bath 
did not finally uppeur in the 
novel”). The aim is to Ik? true "to 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
eighteenth century.” One lias to 
say it : Erica Jong has succeeded 
remarkably well. 

The most surprising thing about 
Fanny is that ii reullv dues concern 
the eighteenth century. Headers 
expecting n .sequel to the iid ven Hires 
of Isadora Wing will puzzle the text 


To See the Sun ”, is a variant of 
the Dracula legend, told in a deft 
pastiche of Bram Stoker’s style. 
Thera aro other echoes of the 
1890s ; it was a rich period for the 
short story in general. «nd tales 
of the occult in particular. Kipling, 
a dominant influence at that time. 
Is referred to warmly by Amis in 
his introduction, and tliere is a 
.suggestion of the relaxed club-mum 
uiinosplierc uf male stury-triliiig 

l- 


dticlassi young progressive ; a rep- 
resentative typ 

the kind of fi| 

Anils’* early fiction, 
election result, 
land, "my England 

and drinks and J 

decent houses and dccont Jobs and 
being your own boss " Set against 
Archer is Sergeant noil, full nf 
ri-ginu-nliil MiiarincjEx -albeit that in 
civilian life lit* had been “ Com 


tones: hut the sexual poiiiics make 


huffs to pick up at the 
behest. » 

In Fear of Flying the 
engaged in u study of ami liu 
in eighteenth-century powj.l net 
June’s studies are dispute fra 
to delight Paiiurge’s heart, o( terb 
for the mule and female puiai, 
of synonyms for “ whore”, if ft 
ground turns. The elaborate rtttud' 
xt-hlnni obtrudes diantd^. 
though some nf the file-cards 
piracy might happily hare ha; 
scattered tu the ocean wind], 

Krirn Jong states in ao ifiemd 
lii.it she has “ 10 a large ewe' 
confined herself to the languipfi.' 
the period. That is fair comma; 
mid the intrusion of some watty 
nistic wol ds Ihirt ; dutlbhr, saji 

i.il! m.J fit.-ne ne vnrh< • znrrirlL 


Inman Peninsula, the East Indian 

or the North Western will still bear onV“of V'vS 

grateful witness to thou imperial expresses streaming across the dun 



with which Kipling often begins his J" e V hMl "V" Lom ' 

stories in ilie opening uf Amis’s I. 1 'V , a J Hr 8° s . t . <,ru 


, opening 

Tho House on the Headland”. 
More direct pastiche, this time nf 
Conan Hoyle, occurs in "The Dark- 
water Hull Mystery”, supposedly 
n mruied by l>r Watson. There is a 
different kind of 1890s echo iu one 
bf Amis's best stories, " Dear 
Illusion ”, a tale of present-day 
literary me that, despite many dif- 
ferences nf lunguagc and mores, 
reminds me nf Ilonry Junius's 
stories about writers.' . 

The • lote-Victorlait ora was a 
period when literary culture wus 
nnt yet completely polarized 
between the "serious” and. tho 
M commercial " ; Kipling and Steven- 
son and Wells happily wrote to 
supply a growing market in the 
magazines of the time, and much 


m I-ecdK "—mid -.ti iicuhuo, veuctinn- 
nry opinlnns. Doll is fiercely nnii- 
CunummlHt anti aiui-Sovict when 
our Gnllmu Russian 
still wild 
though II 
Hurds him 
too. must onco linvo thought that 
Doll went too fur; by mw he prob- 
ably believes that it was Doll who 
had the right ideas, rather than 
the snivelling loftics. But In this 


. s re P" fs M |111 »»i incuninc. There are a tow lipwd " s 
11 cultural or xiiciu-oi'iiunniic ■ ill inn • “ Nhcer irrational Ddilffl 1 
micas but «s a Ur. a I enlUv. Kit S 

tUl.-SST "Thai must he quite someSS; * 

1 lent , stu* is on the wnnii; n , ,. r £, UjT (law a 


adventure long ago. 

If I were to narrow that original 
examination question, I would ask 
my pupils to define the Blessings 
of the railways themselves, and I 
would expect to be offered four : 
the usefulness of them, of course, 
the beauty, the fun and the symbol- 
ism. All are recognized and hon- 
oured in Railways of the Raj, a 
lovely but all too short album of 
prints, paintings and (chiefly) photo- 

E phs assembled and Interpreted 
two expert enthusiasts — Michael 
ow who was one of the bruins 
behind the new railway museum in 
Delhi, and Ray Desmond who is 
Deputy Keeper of the India Office 
Library and a specialist iu early 
Indian photography. 

Skeptical historians used to stig- 
vailways as 
implying that 
mere instruments 
and indeed 
vere of the 

^ stations, like 

Lahore's, which really were built 
m forts, with loopholes and enste I lo- 
tions end bomb-proof towers. But 
die Indian people themselves very 
soon recognized the social value 
of the railways, and these pages 
*“ Images of their everyday 
double-decker carriages 


plains, with the long black plume 
of its smoke against the blue — the 
Frontier Mail for Amritsar, per- 
haps, or the Grand Trunk Express 
thundering south ? . Satow and 
Desmond are clearly susceptible to 
this old magic, and though their 
book contains, as it happens, rather 
too little of it, the photographs being 
mostly i»osed or static, there arc 
still a few fine glimpses of the 
railway aesthetic. 

Here, for .instance, in the 1890s, a 
train of the Sind Pesivln State Rail- 
way crosses the wonderfully fragile- 
looking bridge at Chappnr Rift, on 
the nor till -west frontier, dwarfed by 
the mountains above and behind, 
infinitesimal against the sky, but 
still chugging across die 233-foot 
drop with u fine cocky assurance. 
Here Lord Curzon’s special train 
“effects a short halt, probably for 
the distribution of hot water ”, in 
Hyderabad in 1902 : the sahibs 
Loiter elegantly In the sun, rather 
as though they are at a point-to- 
point, the sepoys Hiving die track 
stand somewhat self-consciously tu 
attention, and from the cub of tha 
high-funnelled locomotive (4-6-0 A 
Class, Hydorabad Guaranteed State 
Railways) the crow surveys the 
scene with the grand nonchalance 
of railwayman every whore. 


Here then 1 h> ripped htiiljccN, 


Nothing could be much more 
■splendid than Victoria Station, 
Bombtiy { which looks iu the coloured 
frontispiece of this book partly like 
an oriental palace, partly like some 
vast exhibition pavilion, and partly 
like Christ Church, Oxford. Nuthiug 
could be more charming than Mrs 
Helen Westropp being conveyed 
gracefully beneath a parasol on a 
push-trolley down a Bombay track 
around the turn of the century. And 
there is even qii irrepressible allure 
to the little tank-engine, with a 
bucket hung to the front of it and 
a big bell ringing perpetual ly above, 
which used to pull the malodorous 
night-soil wagons through the city 
streets of Jodhpur. 

As tn the fun of it all, well, con- 
sider the enchanting mountain 
trains that still run up to Ooty aud 
Darjeeling ; or the Patiala State 
Mouorail Trainway whose locomo- 
tives had brig outrigger wheels to 
keep them upright; or the desper- 
ate-looking catch siding by which 
engines were, generally speaking, 
refrained from running uncontrolled 
down the precipitous Bbore Ghat to 
the distant plain below ; or the dizzy 
thrill of the inspector's trolley hurt- 
ling down the steep track from 
Sheelabagh on the Afghan frontier, 
the sahibs puffing rbeir cigars and 
holding on to their swords, the tur- 
banned bearer gesticulating crazily 
behind; or the mausoleum which 
the Maltarhjnh Sciudia of Gwalior 
built in his palace grounds for his 
favourite locomotive, when its 
pistons were stilled at lust; or, 1 
rather shamefacedly conclude, the 
spectacular collision pictured here in 
which two 4-4-0 M Class engines, 
meeting head-011 in 1907, climbed, 
so to speak, up each other’s wheels, 
and were left standing on end in an 
elephantine embrace. 

And so ta Hie last of the railway 
blessings, the symbolism. It Is a 
blessing, r suppose, of a debatable 
kind, but as Paul Theroux savs ill 
a characteristically elegant and en- 
tertaining preface to this book, it 
is the greatest British imperial sym- 
bolism of them all. Earth’s proud 
empires inevitably fade away. 0*y« 
ntnttdius lies .shuttered In his 
desert. *1 he glory of Spuln is dust 
lit tho air. Vcnico’s long life hath 
reached its final day. and evon Vic- 
tor a's nomp is, by and large, one 
with Nineveh. and Tyre. But rim 
R nil ways of tho Raj, on the ground 
as in the puses of this delightful 
souvenir, go puffing on fnr over. 


ilhnu Uimnm Allies were witchcraft, piracy, tmimv, mm. lei, 
‘WJy popular, mid Archer, suicide, highway ii.Wkh v, rxi-euiiou 
liking him penonolly re* ut the yurd-uim, mail nets. n»v 
dm uk n fascist, lhe author, enmity to horses. Fanny undcrum** 


„ . wiiin 9 

most of the varieties of sex mil re 
pone nee, without Ka dura’s ext me nf 
curiosity. While sho is ,1 iii'usiiiuiv, 
she hits dealings with Jmuth.ni 
.Swift, whose well-known iihsi-Nsiun 


story all the chuructors are treated with horses low s linn in mu-mpi an „ . „ „„ irio , llw ...» r- 
syinpatlietlcfllly, oven the absurdly experiment in bestiality. John Clo- /‘"l ».* hiffin dShfifa 

out-of-touch Major Rulclnh, who fc l «ud exchanges clothes with her : vi V, on of , Cn* 

utterly bewildered by tho advent }Jjpy both enjoy this, as Fjiiiiv feels in air? Wiltllw*^! 

of Labour to power, " I Spy Stran- liberated in men's clothing and belongs to 


ugo. 

aMrsS^.The wifely profession 

ivelis) os Fa intv splltd 

C’ Id Items lowanli ^ V® > R ir to n« 

there was un such •#*« By Philip M a. SO II 

Hanover Square In l724^Mlg| . «* 

later su duslgiiaicil Wd P 1 * 1 g 
built, but numbering bid 
gtit on. Finally, 

,.t •» . 


„ spy Stran- 

gers seems to me not only Amis’s 
finest story, but ono of the bfest 
pieces of fiction to hove come out 
of the Second World War. 


wmracea in men’s clothing and l iv . ■ ■ ■ „ w w " 

spends o lot of the book in drag, miidwi wild Hoddor and Stoughton 

Later on. F«m. y mm, » si, I,. •s c". "<’« F r, « i “ n ' . bu ' ,1,e „ 010 „ 

taut whose repressed hnmusexuu- breeds of cattle. ^ . 0 «0 23919 0 

lily can only be suhlinuted by But Erica Jong *»«* J.5 r ~T~ ' ■ ~ 
sadism, flagellation, cnpiophilia nnd absolute historical accuracy, Amons -t „i 



can only be sublimated bv 
sadism, fjageliaiion, cujnoplirlia nnd 
bnndaRo. (Ho in a slaver, and a 
slaverer, as one might say, to boot.) 

Erica Jong has tried tu give 114 ueitsr ounx up 

what thu blurbs used to call "the Memoirs, with then ran ^ 
entire teeming apectucle”. in Funny don anti rMhive 

this muons rimninn fmm Inna hue nruflllCCu I • t.i«B 


Is sometliing sh« «« jfiM •+ 
Fanny is at all 
better bonk than CJel«^j 


when 

■ 4 3 *as I to ** «■- 
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JOHN LAWRENCE and 
W00DIWISS (Editors) 1 

Tbe Journals of Ilonorla Lawrence : 
India Observed 1837-1854 


and children, a woman of strong 
toves, vigorous beliefs end un- 
quenchable fortitude, Consider the 
tidolUy and courage of her love 
affair with ITenry Lawrenco. Thoy 
were nineteen and twenty-one when 
thoy first met ; he decided that sho 


that conviction, she learnt a great 
deal about her husband's work. 
There could hardly be a better short 
introduction to India’s system of 
land tenure, rovenua tut a govern- 
ment than a letter of Houoria’s to a 
friend at home, written when Henry 


Jfevri: Look Back 


aciehce Action, originally published , 240pp. Michael Joseph. £6.50, ' 

0 7181 1953 3 


usual readership for thfs kind of 
novel could hope for— a boyfriend, 
a girlfriend, a possessive manager, 
a passion Tor Ins music, a house in 
Hollywood, a nasty rival, a fear and 
J ? v f el adulation, a dead drummer 
and a drug problem^ 


The obsession that, rock 

commentators, be they novelists 
journalists, have with the - ' _ 


The rock atari one Russ Hope, 
writos ugly and boorish 


- - Pictures quit led) 
to London and the wider world. 
Tim city is lovingly evoked in all 
Its squalor. Cries uf " «.inJylou ” 
cleave the air os Fanny makes her 
way from whorehouse to Newgate, 
risking ohmia c(tra irtOrtcm ns vlie 
takes on a male world and a ration- 
alls; culture. For ' 
abroad (the Slav 


Among women writers of journals 

% British India before die Mutiny, 
two best, so far have been 
h Eden and Fanny Parka. 
^ S r r Maria Graham nor Emma 
aobero are . in tbo same class. 
Lawrduce — her journals 
her great-grand-son — now 
class and goes to the top 


1 HOL I||«L J IIB udliuuu uuu o uu M 4 i.nu ui nuui®. rnun-ii VYIIUII Jjiuiuy 

was tho only woman In tho world was a survey officer in the UP. She 

lived with him in eamp, listened to 
the disputes he had to settle. Her 
energy was too great for so slight 
a body. Early in their married life, 
she wrote or her fatigue after a 
long, tiring day, and Henry added 
lit the margin: “Mrs Lawrence is 
requested not tp be so frisky,” But 
she never listened to that gently 
teasing advice; she navar shrank 
from long journeys in extreme dis- 
comfort ana she was contantly preg- 
nant. They bore sorrow and loss 
together. The death of her daugh- 
ter, not quite nine months old, she 
recorded in terms that are deeply 


for hint and she that he was the 
only men for lier. But as « penni- 
less subaltern, he was not “in a 
position to marry " so he said 
nothing to her about his feelings 
and she of course preserved ail 
equally decoroils silence. For niue 
years, during which he was in 
India and she in Ireland, each was 
faithful to an undeclared passion ; 
then lie wrote to her sister, begging 
her to make his proposal ; Honor ia 
joyfully accepted nira. 

She was an assiduous ikritcr of 
journals and letters with a lively 
sense of the absurd, and an un- 
studied gift for. a telling phrase. 


moving. “When’ my darling reaped 
sflid tO me : 


In My Enemy’s Enemy ; it is a work 
of Harrowing mystification. Reading 
*ft in this new collection, . I recalled 
Bow it -would ond, 1 which somewhat 
undermined my enjoyment on die 

level, of plot, though the story ... 

, leniains effective through the power .side of success— alcoholism,.’ 
a * n * f. c l aust { 0 ' addiction, insecurity, the 'lot 
SteH C ii m * n9 «Z Reeling. Bot thb identity— leads one to believe. * 
difficulty ■ with . the Maupassant .they, are writing, for a market 
model that Amis favours, depending -yearning, youngsters and the 

£KSS ffUl ' , " aft411 S’lrony, fcJTOSMB 

book. 


larger command 
deeper primal 11 

For this Fanny 

the sexual. Thebuok ’_ 0 pj/w|i ^V«ryone . and everything, British you * rou 8*’ indescribable crushing of ftiy bodily 

us inouriientic by Indian 2m,- tSL X possible .to be ground small^enough fpaTrto un d e r the blow that made me 

1710 IrCWf'urfB, 


«!! &S& v**r***K **- - 

^ the British achievement. F5 a “’ fg” ^ 


breathing, I thought she 
‘ Mother, you .-are ofte.. •ummw w* 
KVrS! this daric valley; See how easily I 


atwaj'jar.aar^sft 



conviction that 
something comic about 
her own ■ small 
aristocrats— and 
sdain becomes a 

on the other hand. 


. L W0 VftW, eS5 . me wt to be a sympathetic cha^ac- Bhe 
One of the most cballengine of i? 11 *' 1-61 J 18 .tfr, yet his srif-obiasilon, his con- Ing. 

Amis’s luter studies in pccuHfsni' is ^ ^ soon come when -Arnie’ ^ sistepfly banal ; reactions, and his this 

"Who or What Was 1 1?^. which he • experimental rock nriBUtf t tiaive 'dependence on praise are th 

in 1.:, t. Will Portray his hern an h Briny <trpinani)nn*lu .... 


franto under the blow that mode me 
think I too was dying. When my 
darling was gone, I longed to be able 
to tell the poor natives around me of 
all that comforted me.” 

It was in a different spirit that 

. ... _ she took Henry Lawrence's removal 

it a minglad flavour of earth and. from the Punjab in favour of his 
smoke, with oil floating on the younger brother, a man who wad 
top ”. She goes on— still on the stem, dark and unloving compared 
same page: "It is very pleasant with Henry. *‘l have given all. my 
n - — iy joint feelings chloroform ”, she wrote. 

- d 


who knows Indian village hospitality 
will remember, is described as 
"cooked in some way that gives 


discusses in bis introduction. It was 
originally a broadcast talk, which 
seemed like a straightforward 
account of a personal experience. 
Amis, writing in liis own person, 
describes how he and his wife, Jane, 
driving south from Westmoreland, 
stopped for dinner at a pub called 
The CreSn 1 jVfan. which bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the pub 


will portray- his hero as happy, 
-heroin-free and heterosexatp;; vr 
life, such rock stars 

Brian Glanville 


tremendously off-putUog.* 


p Mj i« *^il’ tbology and lived one anortior. DYt- 

acrideokprohe a fflra ® °i Mughal looked at a set of, 

>jat<dSa iSSSWS set 


P 

have 

bearers or boat- 
. his turn at the 
shirking or grumb- 
t bought how differ- 


The journals are. uneven and con 
tain some passages less interesting 
than others. But there ia much of 
historic^ yaluq, comments on the 
stirring events of the time as well 

as detailed descriptions of workaday 

own country folk would life in camp and, the incidentals of 
travel. But above all Hohorla Law- 
rence may stand nJ'trbly represen- 
tative of the best in Victorian vriV-es 
in India, just as her husband repre- 
sented some of the best qualities in 
the men. She was a brave and loving 
woman. 


• we 


behave , ...... 

Thar is the key-note to the quality 
which gives her distinction. I 
have alwavs liked India ", she wrote. 
She believed that «a man has bis 
wife and his profession. A woman s 
profession is to- be a wife —ami In 
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Friends of fascism 


RICHARD PRICE : 

Masters, Unions nnd Men 


K. D. Rmivifs collect inn emit led 
Kssaps in Anii-Luhour History, puh- 
1 1 shed in 397-f. .'hit uvew more ini- 


Masters, unions nnd Men "V. "" 

Work control in building and iha >0 ' lani . l h j u ovul resistance iu 
rise of labour 1830-1*1 14 labniir is the context and mood of 


rise of labour 1830-1914 labniir is Hie context and mood of 

„ . -j ■ „ working-class daily experience, to- 

ris 2n University Press, get her with the conflicting organ i/a- 

noi 'nwi j I *? ,,s al,ul objective* to he found 

u ml — - 06 - * witliui the labour move men t itself— 

not to mention the widespread con- 

PATRICK JOYCE : servative and reform isi seiitinicnts 

W«k, Society and Politico iS/t ^SflKlrS 

3SgPP- Brighton: Harvester. E24. ciple that British liislmians tend to 
0 85527 680 0 write only about their own kind, oho 

=^=—= •' — might have expected the Conserva- 

.... . , "i-e historians to be active here, but 

vvnetner ilie present govern incur unfortunately— us Tat rick Joyce 
succeeds or fails in reviving ihe rightly points out— the srudciws’ of 
entrepreneurial ideal, tlie labour Hochpohtik display a “somewhat 
movement's rise to power and influ- patrician reluctance . . . to immerse 
ence will remain one of the most more than a toe in llie troubled 
remarkable features of twentieth* waters of social history " 
century Britain. Like ail major , . * 

political developments, it has pro- the field is therefore left wide 
soundly influenced the way history open * or tllc labour historians to 
has been written, for the newcomer 2? l,q,,er 11 ew territory, and many of 
seeks to consolidate his arrival bv P ,e,n F re ,,ow to got behind 

establishing liis pedigree, by toima * organizations to the daily 
acknowledging his predecessors and **P*neiJce of working people, 
by locating himself in history. especially at the workplace. History 

_ The first two generations of labour 


Eric Hobsbawm and Edward Thomn! lo r “ of \ ,ce . rather than 
wn-establlshed the Sronology 29 SrlpSce "“SuiThl? 0 ^ nl- lh , e 
bibliography of labour history, and te?HtorJ contentm^ a li difflc . u,t 
above all got its importance recog. a f qui ° s ‘ 

n zed. Tim task is not yet com- STe record “jJS N1,se,ves . ,n 
plete: the Society for rile Study rawlv .S! d «..iS2f einp0l ? r[ , es 
of Labour History's Bulletin con- routine ? lolld,0!, . and lI,e 

tinues to act as a major aid to ftese two 

research, , and the Dictionary of from ouite^ P 5iK t «S >ok A Wr “ len 
Labour Biography— a major his tori- nbimdnntlvillnSofl d ‘ r , e J ct,ona . 
cal enterprise, whose importance creation of .hi !2L e «t that , tJ,c re ‘ 
has perhaps not yet been suffi- i s i«H wortliui situahon 

ciently acknowledged— is still in 1 0 * 1 altem Phng- 
progress. Firmly empirical in mood, Richard Price’s introduction 
frequently Institutional and some- shows little patience with what he 
times '-antiquarian In approach, the fall* '‘mainstream, traditional 
pioneer labour historians concen- labour history '■ ; for him it J s U n 
fraud on clearing the ground ; it is duly hngiograpliical, excessively in- 
for later generations to clarify the «iiut»iial and insufficiently theor- 
sign ficaiice of their subject and to «1 mI. He sees the building trades 
get its proportions right. as reasonably reprasonttttlva n£ 


d selves sn ivliolelu-arteillv tn the 
)• c him go — puiiiculiii ly .is Price 

'■ explicitly denies himself the escape- 
u rniitc which alleges per.soiiiil cur- 
f i iiprion im their purl ? And hmv 
i- could their rank mul file havo 

■ allowed them in make such u 
I change if early Victorian wnrk- 
- place cun frun tat ions with die 
• employer accorded so eunlplctely 
s wirli their outlook and interests ? 

’ Could it he true ihnt the mid- 

Viclnriun 'trade union lenders were 
i more _ representative of their rank 
i and file than Price ullows, and that 

■ the inevitable conflict of Interest 
t between capital and labour on riio 
i building site which he emphasizes 
: wns less inevitable and complete — 
t « least in the eyes of the building 

workers themselves ? Relevant for 
a discussion of these points would 
presumably be a pride in craftsman- 
ship and construction, a satisfaction 
at bringing off major architectural 
and engineering triumphs (Price 
gives us no picture of the buildings 
actually being built), not to men- 
tion the more generalized reformist 
or even conservative values which 
influenced Victorian building work- ' 
erg along with everyone else, 

Patrick Joyce's book is in tnanv 
ways complementary to Price’s, for 
k Focuses directly on the conserva- 
tive influences affecting a group of 
Victorian working people whose 
work -situation might have been 
expected to radicalize diem far 
more completely than the builders : 
the textile workers in Lancashire's 
, mill-towns. Convinced that " die 
human consequences of facto rv 
industry were vastly more subtle 
■M‘ d . e i l ‘! si ye Nino i s so often 
trtonglu , Joyco ventures even more 
firmly into the work-place than 
^ 5* p ,e i s r,iere » rather than 
in hade union structures, that 
Joyce locates the origins of Vic- 
teriuii working-class reformism. He * 






V'iikmTSSfn f H?" Lopcc Pereira D* Aguilar. Tkm«\ 

n 1R11 *?„! 7 1 *. 1I,st0 : y. ^ bv John Nelson , first pfil 

m JSH, mid now republished m a facsimile edition itUrc/mi d ! 

nSF&J'fZ >™‘»» P*ww™ riw 


n ice, ror it is niere rnrlmr ili»» . 7; . wnc (wnot" 

i« ti'adc union"' structures r thai f ” J ! "* ■ r V pcc J‘ ! h "! b ? nearly the whole of hiiti, 

Joyce locates the origins o’f Vic- l ° btnsu,ib a,,li d,c by inches lor want of provender". 

torian working-class reformism. He — ; 

tliiu ks Llrnt those historians wlm .1 • j* 

u$cribe it to o " lubour Hristocracy " Si* -SSSSf 1 - “ a! hi r ,cst wh , en u,tlon of Construction and IB^i 
nre preoccupied with “a problem ® n , 1 r** 01 .Mwfrnnung ihc Tech iiiciaiis’ TiailvJ, got ui Wtf 1 

timt exists rather less In nineteenth- 5 a reaches Jus central forward than a host of gemitij- 


iriunipluim progress of cnlighlcned *’! llw e hilipnr (who I her 

pjoneers who rolled buck the forces J'.'V® n if. e , .f 1 ' m, U wielded consider- 
of darkness. 11 Establishment •’ Ills- direct jmwer, towards the 

jury wns not sufficiently interested n , l0la rQ , n 'oie (anil now moru 

in wliut was going oil to supply an ‘v’ 1 , ons between trndo 

adequate corrective. Labour history ■ ors and employers sitting 

lends to he written by activixls in 11 coran i l| ioe. 
the luboiir movcnieni, whercua Con- He shows how th 0 trude uninn 
sorva lives confine themselves, to loalslriiion of tan and 187*5 di* 
blo Srap.hical and liifih solvod the paternal ties ensluined 
political history ; as for The Liberal in the Inw of master anil servant 
hlsiorbns. jheir self-confidence was and transformed dm bonds between 
undermined by the qollapsq of their empkyor and employee "K? n 
Party between the .wars. ^ at USt and 

Even with a major Conservative “tmospltere of mutual give-knd’tdke 
success like the defeat of the productivity bai'gnjnine was 

General Strike in 1926, therefore, thereby created' between ompfovors 
commemoration fifty years later fade union officials who were 
was allowed to remain iu die hands L nc Jef, nfi ^. remole from die rsnk- 
2? A\ L S fl ? ‘jnemorial volumes The trade union leader 

published tn 1976 record w4th ad- e ? n . agent °f discipline at 

miring •regret the weakness of „ hl oi. work ’? ,ac J fl ~ tt difficult role, 
organized labour tn that year, and ™ h J ch requ| red considerable aallitv 
show far leas Interest in the shrewd 2"?* greatly Increased density of 
deployment.of government forces on 222? membership within each 
^occasion, „ •!„ Baldwin's astute trado ’ ‘ 

handung of public oplnjon. They- ^ Edwardian syndicalism ran rfu,. : 
JJ®* 4111 intereeteiOn the values be seen, £ pfice S miiSSS 
ofjhoae who followed Baldwin with theory to old resenfmeiu. 
eonricthin In 1926. or' in those who at reasserting the shop-flo* wfu 
believed that tho ultimate triumph ence which trade unton biiill 
df the Labour Party required this cratizadon bad so recentlv 
preliminary defeat. So^narrow a Unfortunately the "±S 

rocus brings inspirational advan- 19 14, despite Price’s conviction 

tages: for the compilation, of fJjM study of the nast cSS 

' *. .wrdta -Herbert ' jRwalnato the prexent An »ii 0 eiL 
Butterfield, titerfc is. nothing. l4e m* more, wUcb linked°*l!fi . 
content vrfih hrtf the truth ’V ^gument with presenc^^aHidl- 
ButBfirisblabour’s continued set- have madea/invjgor- 

and ^disappaJqunenls in the conclusion to a book which. 

• If®** ««d ^9 70s,' together with the W S?j5f* e?ll,s oddI 5 r tr on c ated! 

inevitable, wn pane nee : of younger h^r? * um ”jary presented 


landed elite, with local educational liini to undm cMiin.u.- il.u wrotes llwt the historian 5 W 

mMitiirioiis and with religious lire Roimlnr jinpact wliicli liiipuriaiism vtitism wlm embarks on socit] h 

^.vce describes the community Hfu ^»|d niuko. U is certuin/v wiling lorv hut a S to 

Sjl,i Bra,v U P * n “Hd uroiind tho u.£?2 ,ni t i ,nl ^ or 11 V (,,k "i« l»ni»u- itltlimiiili Ik-nrv B road hurst, FM 

J?257 in tile miii.idwus, mid }?!? f ? vl,f ] Su tti'ciiiii.n WMJ4 «. k|acnl; i ,!,M mnl Kclr lSii P 

l>rf>\ldes occnsliuiai compurutivo. ,,v ^ x, 'd on liic ininirdlau- ami ,j„ „| lU „ i n i»|-tifc«sns' Price'l W 
B 'MjWos of Yorkshire's textile com. } ® <* ,u uf thu far- W-sSu* theiI ceXl S«3 

rr-o, s si isssr& issk 

culture, Joyce claims that “there H 1 , « ar tic ilating the per- thinks it rests 

was no more significant event ® v asiyc idealof iho Christian Soldier : M 

than the coming^f-age of the V mi]l- imperialism was Important here jJSolnS 

owner's son, when the simultaneous mi 1 1 * sounding-board for the 

rejuvenation of dynasty end fartnrv n jj 5S h>nary anti tile explorer, witli L* social historian not I ^ 
was celebrated. Theclose d imegr?- contemporary glamour. Nor °l fSSS 

tion between working-class famUy d i! d ,ho panoply of war-making and SatelS'amSlTd 1 but as a sd#** 

life and the hierarchies within rha , , romance of emigration lack 55 * ^ opptied, but m 

Lancashire P 1 ! their local manifesto ST.-.K Of .ideal and j pe«<ff 


rr«» rcziected in voting behaviour "Bj?" ou,,c 01 letters to relat ves Prfcrt - * 

U* a commitment vvhfdi pwvadw wh!ch «°«ed ti,e oceans, ?/rki dS?riSi fh? bXi'I 

i ju»ft sude^isor? r ^^ fO^C | ^, i“ n 5 itlSti!? atoS!£L Ud ih S eh . apl * r » Jo / rt e*wdse in the 
£Hf« J "ggyyy or unionized rt *btiy stresses the gains soclaHsm industrhii sociology at 


their TODlovK. 1 'u hr.., ... 3 ™-VIciorlm rehition- and conflict". 

re y jr , n ,,^o 0 n “ h atjrsB . «r 

wU-n 1 _ dr,w «i Internal L?ber««?°”’ * ,■ Edwardl.n “ new tockilnilnJ* Ideee 

torvHf.'. b n ° Ut ‘b* 1 realitl « “ft™ Kf S, Wn qulie different conK^S^ 

* Alfred 


Railway 
how. he 
remarka 1 
the eba 

mill, ant 


<Jw of labour historians who feel hjJSff 0 jL I f^W5 lal, PP. ,n this 
free to indulge themselves in the « ffij wh, . ch strik « 

ItixUry Of disagreement with their cal n^T^ fif 
predecessors^ ^ The brilliant imagin- ffi and ^,L d, f2* etic f r ’ j»rticu- 

2?A V l nes l of Hob f ba wn and Thotnp* SmSou.* Tt sug e est « 

sort has beep an important influence S5I3?? -w.? 1 ®" - .. ,fop further 


nnukrfSR 1 w/Mreate, in his mreaiening out of the obviou^ 1B i^k saiW 

chapters. ■■ which ductiojr, but neither bo« 7T3 

mni fe et irj of dally life tt the- ^ ^ Joun Bright, from socIolOgicti 

miu, and to bring out the fact that a to ft ba "ti>orJaln {up canunuslly and 

radiating cultural influence, a P l|c5 5f 5 Sl°Sf Wr the even” , .'InterwBiinrffJJg® 

of recreation, a starting^ff point R? P V st Wor,d Wa r, why should dus{rial sociology end rw* 

excursions and outines a niirl ”*• tomin* process suddenly have of social history ^^SSJjSrf 

Where work « got under the «kf« 3 ■ halt? Tho ^ devotees if ponders ^ e '% 

and .which ■“ generated a lifl- ma V ev « n hOre hUvJ tho in l9 5», ls 


sort has beep an important InHuencc J e 2f' nn - areas . . for further 

. NOw that lhe chronology of f w ?hSuahr 2 S I " uc& food 
Tabopr’s onward march-, has been thJes wb?! 5 tbo8 2 Conserva- 
apcurately documented by ijje first dav t«Il2 ta w ® the Present- 
ed sbeond . generations,, o third r u £^ ^ 0 ? J n ? V0r « e ni as the 

eencniKM «, tU r n ll S nllentiod » Sfe b *2„ „ ,r «»d, .nd 'who 
the. reasons for Its slow advance, to it s5avc tJ.li 10 *"««». that 

JfS damaaine 11 STa ^ s , * ,at way. ' . 


I UCUABD GRIFFITHS : 

Fellow Travellers of the Right 
t: British Enthusiusts for Nazi 
^Germany 1933-39 
/ Wfiop. Constable. £12.50. 

■' 0«9 463460 2 

‘- JAMES J- BARNES and PATIENCE P. 
.!' BAMIBS: 

Hitler's Mein Kanipf in Britain and 
'America 

A Publishing History 1930-39 
. 158pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£8.50. 

\ 0 521 2269 1 0 

' Tlie 1930s recode inexorably into 
history without losing either their 
■ fascination or their appeal to con- 
science. Issues and events that re- 
main perplexing, even seemingly in- 
explicable, continue to churn up 
.disturbing parallels. In such areas 
| bs economics and foreign, policy, the 
- controversies of that period still re- 

I yorberate, conveniently invoked to 
serve on assortment of preconceived 
purposes. It is all very well for 
James and Patricia Barnes in 
Hitler's Afqw Kanipf in Britain and 
• America .tdj Conclude by quoting 
SantayannV sfidpwoni dictum that 
"Those who cminot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it ”. 

!' -But, as they are demonstrably aware, 

[ recollection does not suffice. If valid 
• lessons are to be discerned, much 
j less properly learned, we require in- 
vestigations as sensitive ns thoir own 
1 as an aid — and, in no small measure, 
as a corrective — to memory. 

Scholars have been attracted in 
.. ever-increasing number to this “ low, 

: .dishonest decade", with the result 
’ Out its themes have beau clarified 
• md put into perspective. The in- 
£ typretations of Claud Cockburn and 
i: Malcolm Muggeridge, so persuasive 
!■“ day, have given way to n 
Jess impressionistic view, intended 
to understand rather than to Indict, 
cacfi i of the present books illustratos 
and makes a no table con- 
Ba< i kcd by resourceful re- 

S wren, they do not dispel the image 
5* * devils decode so much as 
popouna a new demon oiogy. with 
B"-« 08 * ls chief character- 

A?r.5* l,ns i n udmirablo grasp or 
developments across the 
LjRLWrt Griffiths Is splen- 

li M ^ petl t0 , , oxnmino British 

9 w |dor context. Ills 
i?Ci 88 , coni Pols him to reject 
P^iracy theories, and to recognize 
variety of motivation . . . 

sWiSn mo tes t lc difficulty Of mak- 
Elmn ^ generalizations M about 
i£S?P 5 * r i“ who P ,endcd the case 
iSo» s . Gerin ®ny. Many of them 
Kdlvidiubj* bee « n 'veR-meaning 

KfrWsusyS 

* • 

SroL ■ s » m and promote a . 

Hal!? 1 ? A,t " 0u B^ (« i 
^iH5emh™ es ^° 9 recently shown) 
SSKpS W i as 5 0t a " unknown , 
*Qd stri-P?. Ene «, nd * citlier ,n East 

Vf st End drawing- i 
Hcolfwl , e « t,onera rended to ; 
in pJyBS “ excesses «. So long 
SI I ?of Si j!) o t We ^ er ‘ . 1 h “ 6 apologists i 
A ffrd l«r y SU8 I»ended disbelief. 1 
ieore rU iK a Co i e ’ who contrived tp I 
febbener^n «5 rfi5y , tf l e Molotov- i 

P™-Germwhm Ct, *i pers,s £ ed their J 

k ^ ,Irou « h the out ‘ i 

^ ^°e2n!a £ stiitudes taken up 
a P?eat^af5,_A n ‘ho,, thirties now 
tWef 1 S9ft unbelievable”, enn- 
i whose singular 
WflM?S rf . ha s been to make 
^ditahU vi P red *Me. if hardly 
enthralling sur- 
w -KniS?^ account of Eng- 
^PeriSu /°r Mussolini’s fascist 
W«aa, **--5 deals w,t h the men. 

Ir, .nge organizations. 


: Erilish Union of Fascists continued 
to grow into 1939, he lellinglv 
argues that, by that late hour, eii- 
j thusiasm for Germany was re- 
stricted to ** extremist political 
groups ", isolated and hysterical. 

The vast majority of the "fellow 
travellers" hurriedly disembarked 
when Germany's expansionist de- 
signs became obvious. Strategic 
considerations, and not German 
persecution of the Jews nor any 
other aspect oF Hitler's domestic 
policy, were therefore the decisive 
factor. The thought is sobering 
and, as documented here, wholly 
convincing. 

, What is somewhat less convinc- 
ing is the designation of these 
people, occasionally labelled "odd" 
or strange ”, as representatives of 
die "Right", collectively dignified 
by a capital letter. Admittedly, a 
disproportionate number were 
lories with aristocratic connections, 
who moved in the most exclusive 
social circles. Not a few, incident- 
ally, were American-born. A size- 
able contingent was involved with 
Ulster Unionism. Members of the 
royal family led for misled) by 
the Duke of Windsor, were like- 
wise prominent. To describe these 
types, along with certain backbench 
Conservative MPs, as right-wing is 
fair enough. 

But Bernard Sliuw, whose play 
°n the Rocks (1933) is cited to 
good effect, defies easy classifica- 
tion, ns do Lord Lothian, “Tom” 
Jones, an array of Church leaders, 
und those like Lord Noel-Buxloii, 
who passionately advocated dis- 
armament. Clifford Sharp, the 
drink-sodden ex-editor of the New 
Statesman, accepted hospitality 
From Goebhols in exchange for an 
unpublishable paean to the Nazi 
regime. Lloyd George, the captive 
of his vanity, travelled by motor- 
cade to the Berghof along his own 
idiosyncratic route. Again in res- 
ponse to the 1936 Rhineland coup, 
the Liberal News Chronicle and 
tlie Socialist Herald wore m one 
Willi the Rnihcrmerc press. TIibl 
R oss ly n Much el I, who had captured 
Paisley for Labour by defeating 
Asquith in 1924, alio ti Id have affilia- 
ted wall tile Link (a non-partisan 
group that was most overtly pro- 
Niizi in ihe London and Ulster 
regions) is yet a further Indication 
that the distinction between loft 
and right does not really hold. More 
a hindrance than a help, it may 
best be regarded as nn irrelevance. 

This structural mechanism aside. 
Fallow Travellers of the Right suc- 
ceeds in ill u mind Ling peripheral 
areas of opinion and the shades be- 
tween them. Tho views which it 
catalogues were sometimes wildly 
ludicrous, especially when pseudo- 
scientific racial theories were 
advanced. Yet they were hold .with 
a fanaticism too chilling to be 
derided, let alone dismissed. The 
gullibility of Ernest Tennant (" Our 
Press should pay more attention to 
the constructive side of the Hitler 
movoment”) must be considered 
alongside the effusions of Edmund 
Blunden and Enid Bagnoid, the 
obscurantism of Wyndham Lewis 
alongside the rabid anti-Bolshevism 
of Lady Houston, the homegrown 
Hitlerism of Lord Redesdale 
(‘‘Farye” to the Mitford brood) 
alongside the seif-demeaning snob- 
bery of “ Chips ** Chan non. wisely, 
Griffiths has declined. tq_ make top 
much , of the Cliveden SeL ' whose 
Importance has been magnified by 
the glitter of its personalities. Nor, 


By Stephen Koss 


unlike Ribbentrop, has lie fallen 
under tlie spell o-f Lord London- 
derry (tho " Londonderry Herr”!, 
whom Lady As lor peevishly dis- 
dained as “bad company”. Instead 
he has concentrated more construc- 
tively on Arnold Leece, Mrs Nesm 
Webster, Sir Arnold Wilson, and 
Francis Yeats-Brown, all colourful 
and culpable in their own right. 

In 1933, a year after he had been 
appalled to observe the “ drug- 
sellers and inverts " of Berlin, 
Yeats-Brown reviewed the first Eng- 
J«h translation of Mom Kanipf. 

Behind tile Nazi bombast ", lie 
wrote. " there is an idea] of brother- 
hood, and a soul behind the flaunt- 
ing swastikas.” He had read an 
abridged — Griffiths calls it hu “ex- 
purgated ’’—version of clie text, a 
complete translation being unavail- 
able until 1939. James and Patricia 
Barnes relate the extraordinary rea- 
sons in a genuine cloak-and-dagger 
story. 

Published by the London firm of 
Hurst and Blackett, a subsidiary of 
the Hutchinson Publishing Group, 
die 1933 edition of Mein Kanipf 
did not identify its translator on 
the title page. Griffiths has reason-, 
ably assumed this person to have 
been James Murphy, whose bio- 
graphy of Hitler appeared the 
following year and who was then 
employed _ by the Propaganda 
Ministry in Berlin. In fact, the 
anonymous translator wns Edgar 
Trevelyan Stratford Duadale, hus- 
band of Blanche (“Baffy”), the 
devoted niece and biographer of 
A - .T- Balfour. A dedicated champion 
of Zionism, which compounds the 
irony, she had urged Dugdale to 
undertake the project on commer- 
cial as well as instructional 
grounds: “while all the world is 
Interested in Hitler just now the 
Jews are specially and painfully so 
■—on account of the Anti-Semitism 
which is part of the Nat. Socialist 
programme ". 

Dugdalc’s abridgment, from which 
the German autlinriiics obtained the 
dulctlon of certain unspecified jus- 
fiuges. presented Hitler as “ less to 
fanatic nnd more of a shrewd politi- 
cian ”, Chaim Weizniann, who 


worked intimately with Mrs Dug- 
dale, privntoly protestod when The 
Times serialized four extracts from 


"a literary production so abomin- 
able”. Leonard Stein, his Zionist 
associate, was still more Incensad : 
"The render who is offered these 
extracts can have no idea' of the 
utter dreariness, of the incredible 
intellectual crudity of the original.” 
Obviously, a full translation was 
necessary if Hiller’s aggressive 
Instincts and diseased mentality 
were to be understood, But contrac- 
tual entangl omenta, coupled with 
opposition from the Jewish com- 
munity, .posed obstacles both in 
Britain and the United States.. 

For all its deficiencies, the Dug- 
dale version served a purpose. The 
Duchess' of Atholl, though "horri- 
fied to find that it was only about 
one-third of the original, and that 
all the bellicose passages had brfon 
so watered down as to have lost 
their meaning”, was sufficiently 

? revoked to recant her support for 
ranco and. as Griffiths recounts, 
waged a spirited debate with Lord 
Queenborough in the Morning Post , 
where "she quoted from Mein 
Kampf to show the nature of the 
Nazi regime”. Foreign Office per- 


when Alfred Rosenberg celebrated 
it as the “ un shake able basis of 
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When it occurred, it happened in such a way 
as to seem the inevitable fruit of years planning ; 
everyone involved could be said to have had his say , 

and nothing remained but to set the thing running 
with a carefully primed fuse or a board meeting 
constitutionally called with a proper quorum. 

The clockwork machinery rolled quietly ticking 
from the conference table into the packed forum 
of the mundane and predictable. When it exploded 

people continued to go about regular errands 
taking decisions they still thought they decided. 
Scarcely glanced up at where on the balcony , , . 

all the conspirators stood ffoi/rishini clean hands. ; 

: John Gohorry 


n National Socialist feeling and 
i- thou glu " (Goo ring, by contrast, in- 
'» sj-Hed that it wax merely the 
I- Fuhrer's " Bible for internal nnd not 
d external affairs ”. Did Neville Cham- 
bona in, as A. L. Row.sc 1 categorically 
* Mated, refuse either to “ read 
J Mem Kanipf or . , . listen to any- 
I body w ho had"? The Barneses, 
relying on scholarly testimony from 
l . v i^ Dtt'ks (who is preparing a life 
. ot Chamberlain) and D. C. Watt, 
cautiously dissent from Rowse’s pro- 
J nouncement. They acknowledge, 

■. however, that “there is no firm evi- 
, deuce that either Stanley Baldwin 
I or Neville Chamberlain ever read 
. tile Dugdale abridgment 1 '; Franklin 
. D. Roosevelt, however, inscribed his 
. Personal copy with a severely critl- 
( cel comment. 

James Murphy, whom Griffiths 
i mistakenly identifies as the trans- 
lator of the 1933 version, was 
instead responsible for the later 
unexpurgated edition. A journalist 

■ with a chequered career, he per- 
i suaded the Gei-mans in 1934 tn 

sanction " a fluent and idiomatic 
f tnmslation of the full text”. There- 
\ i er J he ran foul of Ills sponsors, 

. whom lie displeased on one occasion 
i °X , refusing to translate one of 

■ hitlers tirades ngainst Anthony 
i . ^ de U' Barred from Germany, where 

no had been working under con- 
ditions of mounting tension, he sent 
his wife to Berlin in 1938 to retrieve 
the manuscript he had left behind. 

. “ e i‘ mission coincided with the 
Knstalhiacht barbarities. 

Hurst nnd Blackett were resolved 
to proceed with publication of 
Murphy s translation, all tlie more 
because two rival American firms 
planned " unauthorized” versions 
of v- , whole. The Barneses 
meticulously compare the differ- 
ences or emphasis and syntax bet- 
ween one published version and 
another. In addition, they unravel 
Hie logal technicalities between 
governments, between publishing 
houses, and between authors and 
agents. Most evocatively, they dos- 
cr,bo l 'je misconceived camp signs 
i to black these independent von- 
tures. Hough ton Mifflin Cam- 
pany was accused qf "an attempt 
to cash in on the misery and cata- 
strophe of an important section of 
l he human family ”, and faced the 
threat of a boycott from tho Now 
York City Board of Education for 
having disseminated Hitler's hate- 
monger Jugs. Prominent American 
citizens petitioned President Hooso- 
volt to holt publication. “ Ji» confi- 
denco . a Houghton Mifflin spokes- 
man told Roosevelt that there had 
oeon no end of trouble over tlie 
book— protests from tho Jews by 
die hundreds, and not all of them 
from the common run of shad.” 

With Weimar colours Jnappropri- 
ately decorating tho ■ jacket, the 
Houghton Mifflin edition was 
rushed Into print. It carried a pro- 
motional endorsement from Dorothy 
•Thompson, who, "ns a liberal and 
democrat” declBreii : "The reading 
of this book ia a duty for all who 
} V0U £. U i riderst ? nd rt 1 ® fantastic era 
in which we live, and particularly 
it Is the duty or eii who cherish 
freedom, democracy and the liberal 
spirit. Let us know what it ia that 
challenges our civilization ” 

But there were those who pre- 
ferred not to know or, worse, who 
wished to keep others from know- 
ing. Not all of the would-be censors 
were tp Berlin. Some of the most 
vociferous 'were in British and 
American cities, where they had 
more concern for the royalties 
Hitler might collect than for setting 
the record straight. Legal and moral 
arguments, mutually impinging, 
have since continued to limit circu- 
lation. West German officials have 
admitted ambivalence. On. tho one 
hand they did not want to remind 
people of what Hitler stood' for, 
and yet, on the other, they did not 
want people to forget 'Members 
of Anglo-American Jewish com- 
munities "could not help feeling 
that ready access to Mein Kampf 
would- :on]y promote antisemitism 
ana play into the hands of post-war 
Fascist organizations ”, " 

« Richard Griffiths’s study should 
be required reading for those whd 
believe .that ignorance, under any . 
cir cum stances, can .deter evH. .. 
Reciprocally, the Barneses’ exercise 
tn " publishing history ” goes far to . 
explain how and wliy ignorance -was J 
allowed to persist. .Both impressive . 
on their own terms, these two books 
rqitUKOusly complement each other 
and thereby make us wiser after ' 
the event. Better lat$ than never. 


MATT BUSBY’S 
MANCHESTER 
UNITED 
SCRAPBOOK 

An exciting new title in this popu- 
lar aeries of sports scrapbooks. 
Packed with photographs, it de- 
scribes United’s phenomenal suc- 
cess story through the eyes of the ! 
man who, more than any other, has | 
contributed to its rise to die top. 
Recalling its triumphs over the last 
35 years. Sir Maw remembers the 
great players, the tragedy of 
Munich and the European Cup. A 
wonderful souvenir for all United 
fans. 

285 62469 5 232mm x 178mm 
144 pages October 23 £6.95 
285624563 Paperback £4.50 
wuh nearly 250 photographs 

THE HUMAN 
HORIZONS SERIES 

Three new titles in this highly 

E raised series for aad about the 
andicapped 


LET IHE READ 

Dorothy M. Jeffree 
and 

Margaret j 

Skeffington J 

Third In the 'Let Me* books ema- 
nating from the Hester Adrian 
Research Centre in Manchester, 
this important new title proposes a 
series of teaching methods for 
young people with severe learning 
difficulties. Planned for use by 
parents or teachers- the games and 
exercises are geared to the develop- 
mental stages of the individual 
child and will also prove helpful 
with children whose principal or 
only difficulty Is in learning to 
read; 

285649094 174 pages 
October 9 £5.95 
285 64908 6 Paperback £3.50 
With numerous tine drawings 

ART 

ACTIVITIES 

rORTHE 

HANDICAPPED 

SaUy M. Alack 

This lively and - enticing book 
shows how art activities can en- 
courage development in' children 
or adults with learning difficulties. 
With advice on identifying a child’s 
level of progress, it suggests a 
whole range of activities for each 
level with step-by-step Jnstiuc- 
; tiona. The development of physical 
and mental skills that time active 
ties can encourage make them a 
vital part of the education of the; 
stow learner. • ■ 

285 649051 136 pages! 

October 9 £5.95 
285649043 Pspe/back £3.95 
With 8 pages of photographs 

LIVING AFTER 
A STROKE 

Diana Law and. 
Barbara Paterson 

The story of how a determined and 
courageous woman conquered the 
effects of a massive stroke which, 
at the age of 47, left her partly 
paralysed and totally speechless. It 
shows how important speech ther- 
apy can be In helping stroke vie* 
tuns to recover the means of com- 
munication and describes Diana's 
own efforts In establishing a net- 
work of 'speech clubs* throughout 
Britain and Europe, an acnleve- 
mentthal brought be c the MBE; 
285649*140 - 208piges 
October 23 ; ,£5.95 
285649159 Paperback £3.95 
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'he life of L. E. Sissman can be 
iriefly told. Ho was bunt in 1928, 
. vent to Harvard In 1944- es un over- 
sown, overweight (six foot-four and 
ver fourteen stone) and precocious 
tudent, was rusticated two years 
ater, readmitted, elected Class Poet, 
.rathiated cum laiidc, married nt 
wenty, and — went Into advertising, 
n this occupation he had a success- 
.ui career as “creative director' 1 in 
-nore than one agency. He was 
iivorced, and remarried at thirty. 
.iis first collection of poems. Dying ; 
m Introduction, appeared in 1968. 
i*he too-marked appropriateness of 
he title was based on the discovery 
hree years earlier that he had 
lodgkin'a disease. He lived there- 
ifter under sentence of death, bis 
ife prolonged to 1976 by '* hospl- 
alization, radial ion and chemo- 
hernpy ", to quote his editor Peter 
Javison, and he produced two more 
:oIlec rions of poems. 

The early work that earned him 
he label of Class Poet at Harvard 
tas been omitted from this volume, 
uid in his early advertising years 
jissmau seems to havo been poeti- 
cally barren. The poems here date 
rum the 1960s and early 1970s, and 
;nr most of this time Sissman was 
working against the prevailing grain 
of American poetry. “ The moral 
torrarlsts who dominated the noerry 
business of the time withheld their 
uccolades ", as Mr Davison says 
with a touch of overstatement, and 
ic is true that Sissman was altogether 
out nf sympathy with the '* confes- 
sional ” poetry of the 1960s. 

It wns not merely the confosslonal 
mtura of it that found no eclio in 
. us writing, but also that general 
American tendency towards a 

■ loosening of forms, the Black 
Moun mfuetr mg and Willinmscsque 
view that “ the signifiiMiic-i! of ihe 
syllable, the sense nf breath ins " 
was the importuin thing, and iliat 
'* the heart is the basa nf the 
rueu si ire of rhythms, for nil men " 

< Robert Croeluy, quoting Churles 
Olson), and so for ail poetry. 

Most of Sissman ’s poems were 
written in iuinhlc penlu meter, 
natty acknowledged n debt to Isllot 
‘or whom confessional puets, Dluck 
Mountaineers and followers of Wil- 
liams had equally Utile iwa, and 
tnoy were often direct accounts of 

■ things seen and experienced, quite 
consciously marshalled and slmped 
by a witty intelligence. In Erie- 

- land during those years pootic 
. ideas ran twferamly, and an Eng- 
lish Sis smaii would no duubt have 

• been a, “Movement 11 poet. In Mb 
: work a wistful eye is often cast at 

end writers across the 
Atlantic, In elegiac , poems about 
Orwell and Evelyn Waugh, tributes 
to and imitations of Empson, quo- 
tations from Larkin, a poem dedi- 
: cated to Kingsley Amis and Robert 
^Conquest. 

But what we have Is 'American 
Sissman, ami what was that? The 

• prevailing note la conversational, 
rather Ur omungesqae In its energy 
and chatty enthusiasm, the externa! 
subjects aro everything that comes 
under an observant man's eye in 

- Boston (where much of the poet's 

spe ? t >. ari 4 Now Y«Hs. The 
. Wqe3^pf thp fhrgt poem, which 
■is called “Going Home,. but • 
(■was obviously' ^riuen; much later. 
Catch the tone i " « 

“ En routo aboard the Twentieth 

Limited *\ says the cIub-car CerttUry 
. notepaper. 
A'lth a glad ay, 1 take a seat and 
, ■ write 

»ix crested notes lo six deserving 

Mt«i need a lesson in my eminence! 
3r on whose feniale persons I have 

■ , , 1 , vain 

■ designs. 

This section of the poem, is called 
■• Getting There ”, and it is followed 

• by brisk sketches of life at home, 

. the poet's room, his parents, an 

evening with a date, another with 
an old chum, a portrait of- the 
• l0iv ”: Then departure, . uneasy 

, load byes. off. again on the 
f rwentietii Century. It is all neat, 
jc^ranhshedj. mod about derails 
. .dfff IBP... unpacked ^nfirmpladc fr|r. 


his roiurit. “ Ynur gniiKiniutlicr will 
just be siifc. She j*uL ir from 
Dundee.’' " Ship it.’' “ ft’s glass, I 
cnu’i.” “Here com us iliu train...". 
If there are times when oiic thinks 
iliat this visit home migln he mure 
effectively pm duwu as » short 
slury, isn’t there often n fouling 
that Browning's verse novels would 
do huticr as prose ? 

The poem is cliaracterisiic in its 
accomplishment and iis ushiirunct* : 
which is far front saying thai it is 
all Sissmtm lias to offer . He is 

splendid at rendering the milsidcs 
nf things, ns in "A Day iu the 
City (lloston-New York) , which 
gives iis “ A Taste of Queens ” 
(" Whore caravans of Carey busses 
ply /From Flushing to this caravan- 
serai ”) to the fltty-storey-high air 
of the Aiiiair Tower, “rare/As the 
rich breath of con chant unicorns *', 
on to Bast Furry-Second Srrcoi. 
The limiting nf places (hut goes on 
in the titles— Gore Hall, Adams 
House, Charles Street, Inman 
Square, State Street, Central Park 
South, Luc hcm-’s, Korvette’s — is 
multiplied many times in die poems 
themselves, which might be called 
a hymn to American urban man. 
There ere times when this naming 
has an air of desperation, as though 
Sissman felt a need for reassurance 
about the stability, and even the 
existence, of the world in which he 
lived. Certainly no other recent poet 
has looked so closely or lovingly 
at the derails of life as experienced 
by intelligent and sophisticated men 
nnrf women In the Eustcrn United 
States. 

Many pieces lank bnck cithor to a 


personal past, in particular youth 
nr Harvard, or us in rhu ambitious 
“A War Requiem ” rry to give its 
a view of liiMory. Tins piece, the 
longest in the hook, is a series of 
sharp cpigru in marie poems rliar 
In-gin wiili Ui? slump and the IU-- 
pressinn, touch in n Spanish Civil 
War scene .shown in rcaijious ui 
linitic to the death of a member of 
the Abraham Lincoln Hattnlimi, and 
continue through poems running 
i liiri.V years on front 19.19 ru show 
what people became and what liv- 
ing is like. The poem is also in 
pi-t nuiohinginphic.il, dealing with 
incidents in Slssnun’s life as a 
vncuum-cleanor .salesman mid copy 
editor in n publishing firm, before 
ho landed in advertising. Here is 
the beginning of a salesman’s day, 
labelled “ East Cambridge 1949 ’ . 
Behind the shirked extent of 

Kendall Square 

There is a I in lu slum ; I’ll take you 

Ihure. 

Laden with my black brush-filled 

salesman’s case. 
Perhaps a mop or two, and, on my 

face, 

The first sweat of the day. This is 
the place 

We start : a neat tan toy house, 

, gingorbvend 

Proud of its peaky caves. The lady’s 

in. 

She’s German, tiny, old. respectable, 
Not buying anything. Next door, a 

tail 

Blue tenement, hangs open. In its 

hall 

Thu fumes nf mine and the 

fractured wall 

Don’t augur well for brush men. 


Thu pouuis examine ibis mid 
oilier kinds of life in detail. Sissman 
did mil write miicli nlmiu bis adver- 
tising experience or about his ill- 
ness, but wliat is pur down eon- 
viuces. The last poems iu rlitr hook, 
particularly ** Homage in Chulio : A 
Hospital Suite ”, are moving luvu use 
they apply die flm rxiii-lnr.ss of 
Sissnmu’s usual style to the miseries 
of hospital life : 

If Hell abides on eiiiih i his must 

be it: 

This UM-hriglit-lil-ai-iill-liiiiirs-iif- 

ilie-day- 

A ml-night rcr every room, where 

nurses flit 

lit stroboscopic steps between 

the beds 

All check by jowl that hold 

reenverers 

Suspended In the grog of liulf- 

diunped pain 
And tiibulai-iiius of lighi-bluu light. 

Sissninn was evidently n coura- 
geous matt, and us a pact deserved 
a . better press than he got during 
his lifetime, (In this country he 
remnlns very litclo known, some- 
thing which this hook may help to 
change.) Yet his work has limita- 
tions which provont agreement with 
those who would put him iu the 
first rank nf modern American 
poets, with Dowell and Berryman. 
He used the iambic pentameter ho 
favoured forcefully mid well, yet 
the result docs cause some mono- 
tony. In many places it would bo 
possiblo to shift whole sections nf 
one poem into another without the 
fact being appurunt. The measure 
lends also to impose its own resliic- 
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rusV'ViiVio '?ni« ply more rapidly, so that many coils „ general mechanism for the inlicrt- 

,iV«t iIH?’ ™ n M In essence, only two scientific will carry the newly arisen mutation, tance of acquired adaptations? 

imiu iin i 1 “ n ,i any e " ft Bv theories have ever been suggested Suppose now that there is some pro- Almost certainly nor, because most 
.* UMMnioiV'.k ,lD< ;, ; an <l Me'*- to account for organic evolution. comparable with Darwin’s acquired adaptations do not arise 

m-xt ini ,i h E n S a 15 ** n The first, that of Lamarck, is loosely ’ ' . . 

>l/ X V tn » e oi A steal on#, referred to ns 1 the inheritance of cn r. n 


could cause curruspondiug changes 
in the germ cells. 

Whut E. J. Steele lias attemnted 
in his book is to suggest a mechan- 
ism, consistent witli modern molecu- 
lar biology, which could underlie 
Lamarckian types of inheritance. 
Iiis idea is this. Thn body is made 
of cells, all of which initially con- 
tain pcneiic material identical to 
that m the germ cells. Suppose, 
however, random genetic differ- 
ences, "somatic mutations’ 1 , arise 
between the body cells. Some 
chnuges will enable n cell to multi- 
ply more rapidly, so that many colls 
will carry the newly arisen mutation- 


arc known which make such trans- 
fer conceivable. 

Granted that Steele's theory is 
conceivable, is it likely? 1 tiu not 
find it so. The only observations 
concerning immunology which 
Steele claims nrc “ paradoxical ” 
from the orthodox view (ic, the 
results of Eichinaim and Kindt oil 
rabbit idiotypes) appear to me not 
merely compatible with current 
non-Lamarckiau views, but precisely 
what one would expect. Further, 
even if his theory proves true for 
the immune system, can it provide 
fit 


rHsnnvnin S u *i nc lhe acquired characteristics’’. lndi- 
11 ,,oel ^ry that i»U vidualg do, during their lifetimes, 

*7 "» adapt * to their environments, for 

effoits to be funny and de3-., example, by developing particular 
clevernesi wfi‘ ( muscles, learning skills, adapting to 
that of ifaife high altitudes and acquiring ini- 


times with a 
moved from 
copy. 


comparable witli Darwin’s 
pangenesis, whereby genes can be 
enrned from body cells to germ 
cells, and there be incorporated 
into the chromosomes. The result 
would be that changes arising in 
body cells could be transmitted to 
the next generation. 


T 


high 
munity 


to diseases. It whs 


There is no doubt ihomsJ-' Lamarck’s proposal that progressive 

*"■“* or . 2£s 


lie brought to poetry, 
the kind 


T 


Why should Steele imagine that 
h a process occurs ? He 
nly tram the facts of in 
. Here, the central observation is 


mainly From the facts of Immunol- 


the kind of m]enr*‘£! '* in parents arts at least in part, 

b-ighte? and frSher iH .transmitted to children. The BecoJ 
vififmi theory, Darwin’s, explains progrei 

lVnlmi slvo evolution by arguing that thos- - 

J225J, !' Individuals whldi happen, perhaps < 

even unoni/ins. but u ' c ' : i 


J 

res- 

ose 


at an individual rabbit (or mouse, 
or man) can produce “ >» 

(which 


are protein 


antibodies 1 
molecules) 


capable of binding to a very large 
variety of “ antigens ” (which, 


pn 

and selection between somatic cells. 
Learning does not, because it occurs 
In brains after cell division lias 
ceased. Steele attempts to save his 
theory by arguing that specific 
memories in tne bruin ore coded 
for by specific nucleic acid mole- 
cules, but few neurobiologists would 
agree with him. 

I have taken Steele’s book seri- 
ously, because I think one must 
listen to attacks on accepted ortho- 
doxies in science. But 1 do not 
find It either convincing or even 
clearly written. My copy arrived 
containing a press release from the 


inuiviuuma n«nii irapucn, iismajn crudely, flre substances the body is containing a press release irom tne 
nunnivino K,,» ^ chance, to-hove heritable charac- not used to). The copadra is useful publisher, quoting Arthur Koestler 

*)Kont«ug, but iMBuif terisdes which favour sui*vivnl and resisting disease.^ The number as saying many geneticists wlU 

ap their heads and say * Why didn’t 
tnlnk of it myself ? * ” Tills 


_ nc . r Ai, -e i.i_ I, J tenww ivun-u mmui ouivivui uiu -nv ... . ..... 

niuL,i L, i ' reproduction will pass those charac- ^gerent kinds of antibodies an 

I f • L l r f i ms pQ f*^ tenstics to their children. individual cun produce is probably 


the victim of his own fluoiT> 
ing lomfm inhly within tka 
and moires he hnd derdtj^i' 
riii oly trying to look bowk] 


On the subject of lechery 


By Alistair Elliot 


DEREK PARK It R (ltd it or) s 
An Anthology oC Erotic Verse 
359pp. Constable. £8.50. 
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In the sectttiil circle of Hell, where 
Panto imagined the lustful, 
buffeted ilium all the air by an end* 
k’M storm Itoiiccscu dt< Rimini 
tells how xlic was first kissed by her 
coin nnn ion, who hud been her 
brother-in-law. I'hoy had boon 
muting. Tlio book was about 
(iiillohaulr, the mcdiovnl pun dor 
who hnd guided Lancelot and 
Guinevere ih rough tho universal 
obstacles of embairnasment and 
obligation , In foct, the book was 
itself a GaUehomlt, a Pan darns, and 
whon they read about the longed- 
for smile, kissed by so great a lover, 
they were overcome : " that day we 
f«n d "°J}' T & er ,B it' -on which 
Dante (still a green character In 
Canto V) faints dead away with 
sympathy. Meanwhile, however, 
fff" 1 ?, ■ t ‘ ,e . '. vvrl “«■ - Of - the - poem is 
silently taking the loftier and more 
comprehensive view that a carnal 
sinner knows what ho/she is doing 
and has decided he can afford the 
KJf®,' , T *? es ® Points are made 
simply by having Francesca use tho 
conventional language of thirteenth- 
century Jove poetry. Her weak 
nnrasea — this one, who never shall 
be parted from me”, " lovo, that 
excuses no-one loved from loving ” 
-“take on a horrible ironic strength 
from their context: Hell i 3 pre- 
‘tlsely the place from .which * the 
.*57® moves the sitti and the 

liad thought “lnve” wo* everything 
And wanted it to lost for ever ; she 
got what she asked for, and It 
turrii out to be everlasting miaeria, 

* JinuKT^f 3' uch . coarser ttlmnbnt* 
available today than were provided 

*V . , h a .t poor medieval romancer, 
and disapproval of them is now 
expressed less magisterially • but 
one, recognizes the themes: erotica 
Are corrupting, and they are 
. Immature M . Both of f those 
charges mean somet/ung^ th ’ ufc-r-I 
we _ are' touched by evocations of 
qesire, and we recognize that the 
ecstasy is a step out of .or escape 
from the chronically ud sensual 
but very interesting “real ■ world; 
But although JiterurtireTta.s to be 
- something, it- is mere 

wtertew : to think that ' the 
subject” Is more Ulan ait ingredi* 
<mt| the pleasure to be -had from 
Weramre te something . more like 
the. pleasure of- rtcoRtihing the 
, • {^j ns It wore ^he 


Luikinism of tho conciitsinn In 
“ Talking in Bud ” (not an erotic 
poem nt nil, in spite uf its location). 
In fact, it seems that if a piece 
of writing is ruolly orotic, then it 
is not literature: it tastes too much 
of salt to be edible, or tuo 
alcoholic to quonch our thirst. Is 
prydon erotic when he makes 
Chloris say “Throw me at least 
upon u dcauur place” (hi his 
pastoral “ Diiplitiis. From Tlirori-i- 
tiis Idyll. 27 ? Or Is Pope erotic 

when he says hi "Sober Advice 
from Horace in a passage on 
sexual snobbery: “What push’d 
poor Ellis on Hi Imperial whore ? / 
*Twas but to be whero Chnrlcs hud 
been before,” 

Ir Is, in fnct, rather hard to 
decide, sometimes, wliothor words 
uro imomleil to nrousc the render 
or not- The following Is from an 
instructive |Kien\ for bridegrooms, 
nta OEcnnomy of Love (i quote 
from the second edition, l745fy : 
Foithwitli discover to her dazzled 

The stately Novelty, and to her 
... , Hand 

Usher the new Acquaintance. She 
perhaps 

Averse will coldly chide, and half 

Blushing, half pleas’d, the tumid 
.... . , Wonder view 

With Neck retorted and oblique 
„ , , Regard : 

. Nor qure her curious Eye 

. indulging, nor 
Refraining quite- 

John Armstrong was a newly 
graduated Edinburgh physician 
whon this first appeared, anony- 
mously, and though Armstrong 
ater became a friend of Wilkes I 
belieVp the poem is as straight as 
. niB later I one on preserving, health 
m . general. Certainly. : Erasmus 
Darwm W merely versifying an 
Impeccably scientific thought when 

Canto°in) ,WS iTe,nple of Mature, 

Warm from its cell the tender infant 

Feels the cold chill of Life’s^aerial 

Seeks with spread hands the bosoms 

With closing lips the milky fount, 
A - . absorbd; . 

And, as compress’d the dulcet 
n . streams distill, 
DnnkS warmth -and fragrance from 

b.. dc - .'.iit. the, living rill j 

Eyes with mu(e rapture every 

Prints. with adoring klsTthe Pyh/aq 

And learns erelong, the perfect form 

IDEAt BEAOTV ftow S m'SKv-. 

• '■ ‘ ■ breast. •. 

If Ibis is Erotic, so l s a iwo-bacUd ’ 

. .cloud, Erotlo is* c4'< be Khe 

■ ■■■ l. ' ,• 


rou mlrd eye of the ulisossud reader. 
But 1 don't think it can he ut ihu 
self-confessed iiitoniiuii of the 
mithor uithur: Marvell'N •* To His 
Coy Mistress” is suiely iuh eratic-- 
it's fur tou interesting in utlier 
wuys. 

This seems to he the great diffi- 
culty of orotic verse (struggling to 
exist at all, anil nimli worse off 
limn ci ollr prose i : you cannot 
make it only mu of erotic nmieriulK 
because that would be urn boring, 
iiku a nnc-iiiumlium pluiefiil of 
fond; and if there ix anything elsu 
mixed in, it stop* In-inn erotic us 
sonu us the coticucter shows Oltv 
skill. There seem iu fuct to be no 
strictly erotic pueuis of vuliiu, he- 
cause u hit nf polish magically turus 
toe stuff into peat bawdy at oust 
end, and irrelevant music in the 
other. 

Derek Parker wisely udmits the 
difficulty in tho. title of his 
Antimloyp of Erotic Verso: erotic 
poetry is in short supply, unit in 
find u you Unvc to abandon 
scruples about printing whole 
pqems. lie gives us bits of Vonus 
and Adonis and The Rove of 
Lucreca, and of Hero and Leatuicr 
(a rather taking eplsudc In which 
Neptune fancies Loandcr). and of 
Lnapmno s attractive medieval i/jng 
Ovids Banquet of Sense, ami then 
nis stock of long poems run* nut, 
unless you count a Donne elegy (48 
ojfj and variuus versions from 

It it the inclusion of a very odd 
selection of poetry from other 
literatures that first makes one 
wonder how hard Parker fiu* been 
looking : from French, for oxnninlc, 
he gives an eight-line thing by 
i£ulet, but nothing U v Mailu.ine, 
^ d ‘ un l-'aunr 

Voriaine was so embarrassed w read 
to Ms Dutch hostesses. In fact, tho 
oniy French poets here me Tou let, 
Eluard^Apolfinairu and Kmuleluiri-. 
And uid the Riisr.imis and Scinidi- 
navians (not to meutiun the Asians 
. * n d Africans) write no nuiic verse ? 
At that rate, Gentians and Czechs 
j? 6 . c ® n R ,rat,J l*fr , d for getting in 
*1 *i l (« na Poem each, by Gui.riie 
and by Bflrtulek). 

Then, once you stmt cc-itlng 
worried about misprints (in poeni* 
^fc he ^ er ' SwTfi, Tom Monre, 
Smntei Y ®? ts - MacDiarinid, Hoy 
Ne f ud *. Betjeman and 
Bartusek — most of them contoicu* 

2LSSSSS? - *** l ?- ak P «>« W 

HalJA 1 , you Jf yourself 

1IV 1 * “ i ,e B£ ^ ,ur Picked these 
?nmI i 7ii ! l up u rom 0, J her anthologies. 

ln . To “ Mooro’t 
W y&tih & Wot”) come from 
’V, Coles Erotic Poetry (1964), 

of h ^rk- U *k h *-iT e ^7 ed Pafker ? io* 
baa five poem* from 

Hippo r0w ’ *hrce times over, and 
tners at-e many others that do not 


Darwin himself was only a half- 
hearted Darwinist. He accepted 
Lamarck’s idea oiso, and even in- 
vented a process, pangenesis, which 
[ could account for it; he supposed 
' that particles, or pangones passed 
from all parts of the body to 
1 ■ the germ cells to convey informa- 
’■ tion about acquired adaptation*. 
Moit biologists today accept Dar- 


many millions, and so it is unlikely 
(but not impossible) that genes 
specifying all possible antibodies 
exist In the germ line. 

The common opinion Js that 
variability is generated during 
development, perhaps by mutation, 
and that those cells which, by 
mutntion, acquire the ability to 
make the needed antibody then 

_ - . » multiply. IE so, Steele has the first 

happen to full together, (hi; Ivin's theory of evolution by natural part of his mechanism — an adapts- 
finds urc itvi-uugea chronoktftf - selection, but reject hie, and tion brought about by mutation and 
All tho Greek pooni* at ibek Lamarck s theory of Inheritance ; selection between cells. There is 
ninu of the bonk arc in Pew f this they follow the lead first much less reason to suppose that 

The Greek Anthology i IW W 5 lven by Weismann, who J - ’ * 

most of them have beta IMth «oine exceptions I shall men- 
less retranslated by Pitta ► don ^ a momont) denied tho possi- 
lets us conclude lie know* *s Mluy that chances, good or 111, 
ami modevu Grcvk— CavdjHi ■- occurring m the body, or “ soma ”, 
us Snloaumlc Helirtw, Sjt ?•: • 

French and German)- Tw® 1 ( v 
tintiN of mine wero ttsifl Ml • ' 

Sis,wSS®fenls in the pipeline 

hull were 1)lndon«7.«»» 1 2g< a a 

nnier of Thessaloniki 


slar 
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This geno- 


ticist's react Inn was to Hsk “ Why 
tlocsn'i Steele credit his idea where 
it belongs, to Roux mid to Wies- 
mann ? " It is indeed ironic iltut 
Wcismitnn p lion Id have had Steele’s 
idea before him: it is dearly out- 
lined in the chapter on “Intru- 
selection or selection among tissues " 
in his book T/n? Involution Theory. 
However, Weismann had the insight 
to see the fundamental difficulty 
with the idea. This is that those 
properties of cells which euabla 
them to perform their functions in 
the body (eg, muscle contraction 
or nerve conduction) are quite dif- 
ferent from those which would en- 
able them to multiply. As J. F. 
Crow has pointed out in a review 
of this book, if Steele is right it is 
hard to sec why we ore not more 
often born with cancer. 

i Weismann, I believe, Is widely 
underrated. I acquired, from the 
preface to Shaw’s Back to Methu- 
selah, the picture of an Ignorant 
and cruel pedant whose claim to 
immortality was that he had cut 
the tails off mice to demonstrate 
the falsity of Lamarck’s views. A 
ridiculous experiment i Lamarck 
would only oxpect the transmission 
of traits acquired by active striving, 
not by passive injury, Steele reflects 
this contempt, and speaks of Weis- 
mann’s “absurd experiment The 
truth Is more interesting, Weismann 
describes how, when he first put 
forward his Idea of the independence 
of germ line and soma, he was 


widely disbelieved on the ground* 
that, as the whole world knew in 
(hose diiys, tho effects of injury 
arc often pussed on to offspring — 
an early application of what J. II, S. 
Haldane once called ” Aunt 
Job i ska’s theorem ”, Weismann was 
driven to his “ absurd experiment ” 
tn disprove this cr ion eons but wide- 
spread belief. His real reusun .for 
doubting Lamarckism wns that he 
could not imagine a mechanism 
which could account for it. Ho re- 
marks that if one were to come 
across an example of the inheritance 
of an acquired chatacLur, it would 
be as if a man were to send a tele- 
gram tn China and it arrived trans- 
lated Into Chinese. 

This remark of Wcismnnn’s is the 
first use known to me of the now 
ubiquitous analogy between infor- 
mation transfer and heredity, Steels 
has proposed a mechanism — which 
as it happens was already known to 
Weismann — whereby information 

accumulated during one lifetime 
could be transmitted to the next. 
The mechanism is unlikely to be 
general, but it could conceivably 
apply to the immune system. If ft 
does, then Steele will have made an 
important contribution, But to greet 
his book, .as it was greeted in a 
Sunday newspaper, as the death 
knell of Darwinism Js as silly as it 
would iiave been to greet tlie Wright 
brothers* flight at Kitty Hawk as 
the denth of Newton’s theory of 
gravitation. 


genes ore carried from soinntic colls 
and incorporated into germ cells 
(and powerful reasons to think that, 
if it happens nt nil, it must be a 
taro event), but mulucitlav processes 
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U oven mure vidncvnUlew^^j_ ' 

uncmw?oiiab{r liai^oi Kenneth MeJla nby 

stuff compiled around 170^^ 
it Is miles better then ditL. 


R. I. BERRY and J. L. JOHNSTON i 

o f Albion <1069) ll»»« SjS 


Of 1 ’ 1 (1969) U th»t Natural History of Shetland 

up wlth—'Diul he doM, 


found Anon's pieces 


nu Aimii s piv-v« b 
no. M As Oyster Nm 
lull ” and many 
da Sola Pinto and 
Common Muse, 1S5/.I 


One can scarcely 
Pinker for lucking she r«n« J 
literary talents, itaMW 
anthologist, but hb 
abdications and l B “ ne ^ 
graceful. The nwstjmw^ 

?n the book is 
sion of "Harry PI'W* 
liope the Society , 

Parker to task for 
also annoying that. BjJ ^ ■'JJ 
scrappy (but not 
ntiilmlogy Making ^ 

spoils the market ,jj| 

Interesting attempt «"*. ' 

subject. But let u|b X[\iaps< 
can be still he ^ nP 7^ n01 «ui ; 
the Oxford Book 4jgpi 
Sensual Verse ? r ei 

nrr.inacd by su.bjeef.j_,, 
helically, but n01 0 

and should not, aw ^ 
spelling. It woiM.^p, 
(and better) P° L, rn5 by _y 
and women, sod • ■. 

imagw” <PwS;Jf l JJJ ™ 

** to help tM 

bum /Like ^^Toijy 1 
J||lcrarclllD • ** it-i 


, Shetland Islands aro tha 

northernmost part oP the British 
,, ules, and He almost midway 
‘:?? twee n Scotland and Norway; 
; wetland (and the more southerly 
• utKoys) were part of • Norway 
‘ HP. when the Islands worn 
- I?l t0 Scotland because King 
Denmark (who also 
: over Norway and Sweden) 

i W Pay the dowry of his 
oaugbter Margaret when she mar- 
i yeti James III. For the past hundred 
•ft hie Islands have been famous 

:* r?~ a 8, naturalists, and particularly 
feilira 6 * n to rested in bird migration; 
re S?ntly other scientists in* 
Berry (the senior 


havo wriiien siihsiuniliil sccilmts of 
the book, and British Petroleum, 
whose Activities nrc ciuhiigcring tho 
nrurt inn v/lin gave n grant inwards 
tho hook’s production, havo made 
a geimino contrlhutUm to Shot* 
laud’s censer vaiioi], and one wlucli 
will be widely appreciated by 
until rali. sis throughout the world. 

It is Impassible in a short review 
to do jusiice to this excellent book. 
Professor Berry has edited the text 
skilfully, so that chapters by other 
authors on the geology, the vogetn- 
tion and tho birds of Fair Islo fit 
well with his own contributions. 
Appendixes listing the occurrence 
of many groups of organisms havo 
been prepared by tho appropriate 
specialists. Some renders may bo 
surprised to find a chapter on the 
natural history of man m Shetland, 
yet they will be enthralled by this 
account of the islands’ dominant 
mammal. The book should appeal 
to those making a first visit to the 
islands, as well as serving as a tool 
for those involved in their preserva- 
tion. 

But the success of the venture 


e^SP r this volume)* have mode 

wscuicting.. Investigations Into the wJJI ha ve to be Judged when, In a few 
Isolation on the local y ears > time, a second edition is pro- 
duced. Let us hope that it will not 


effects o, 
buna. 


°* North Sea oil, have to record a scries of disasters, 
« ^"toeht of a major oil anc i t ho subsequent impoverishment 
anj smli SulJom Voo, have been 0 f tJic wildlife so interestingly 
tern B ptojor cause of con* recorded here by Professor Berry 

* J° hn8tQ °- 

» Increasing numbers 
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wa deaths, and even wipe out The Yachtsman's Naturalist, b; 
Populations of endangered Maid win Drummond and I™ 
dofltrv 3 ’ j 0 de volopments of in- Rodhouse (Foreword by Sir Peter 
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ecology. 

torL)!!.,® 16 t0 .. have a successful 
iKEflS *. for any habitat, 

i barb- accurate information mudtjats ana saitmarsHoa u» 

J fauna. Although areas: the coast of continental 

1 literature about , Europe, the Irish and North Seas, 


the ecology of north-west Europe 
waters and a guide to the pirn 
and creatures found on the beaches. 


formation mudflats and saltmarshes of these 
is: 

'Sal!?*? 1 Wstary' "of ’Sherrand* the' ^nglf-ih ChanneVwid the Baltic^ 

Papers in specialist It is wr ! *’“ - * , - J — "* 

f -TL^hUC- journal* tr, nl.famo, 
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and Long 
Natura- 




to'ESE; } pwrnals t0 'monograplK obtervor in mind and I 
^? ups of niaots and diopters on” Seamanshlpan 
^counii .as more general shoremaiwhip and . The • 

i»4lSU ,J ii <1 j r| 9 r,n ^f l flD <l teachers list’s Yacht and Equjpment . as 
fa the island, this well us on varieties of marine 
Sf e H?n Wmprehen *%; . rec&rd ;v.ilrl li/p. ■ TMfe »rA ^i?ny .HgrM 
The auffidrd oud anif colour plates, and a useful 
' holpors, sonjc of \/hom glossary. 
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Lucretius and the 
Transpadanes 

LOUISE ADAMS HOLLAND 
In the absence of tape recordings 
from antiquity, we have a limited 
knowledge of how classical Latin 
prose or verse sounded as It was 
rendered orally. Yet we do know 
that the spoken word varied 
greatly from place to place, re- 
gardless of how much uniformity 
the written language maintained. 
Louise Adams Holland considers 
the geographical basis for these 
linguistic differences, and ad- 
vances new arguments for the 
origin of Lucretius, she shows that 
he came from the same area of 
northern Italy — the Transpadane— 
as Catullus and Virgil, and not from 
Rome, as the majority of his critics 
have contended. £7.60 

Landlords and Tenants 
In imperial Rome . 

BRUCE W. FRIER 

By examining a portion of private 
law in Imperial Rome as a function- 
ing element in social life, this book 
constitutes an Important contri- 
bution to the sociological under- 
standing of law in premodern 
societies. Using archaeological 
data as well as literary and legal 
, texts, Bruce Frier shows that 
. members of the upper class, 
including senatorial fanrillfes, lived 
In rented apartments and that the 
Roman law of urban lease was 
designed mainly for them, not the 
lower class. Ulus. £9.80 

Plutarch’s Themfstocles 

A Historical commentary 
FRANK J. FROST 
The life of Themfstocles was 
contemporary with one of the , 
most eventful periods of Greek 
hlstoryand thestoryof hlsilfe - 
. has been recorded by many . . 
ancient biographers, philosophers/ 
and historians. To explain the 
manner In which the ThemistocIOS 
of history was transformed into ’ 

■ theThomtstocles of legend, Frank ■ 
Frost analyzes Plutarch's life of; , 
Themlstocles from a historical 
point of view and clarifies its 
value as a historical source. £9.70 ■ 


Rome 

Profile ofaCity, 312-1308 
RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER 
Focusing on the actual art and 
architecture and on the image the 
city presented to Its contem- 
poraries, Richard Krautheimer 
tells the story of Rome through 
the remains of classical antiquity, 
covering the three major epochs 
of Christian Antiquity, the Caro- 
Hngfan Age, and the High Middle 
Ages, this lavishly Illustrated book 
by one of today's greatest art 
historians offers a most revealing 
profile of the Eternal city. 260 Ulus, 
8VSXT1". 

Cloth, £27.40 paperback, £9,20 

The Archaic Style in creek 
Sculpture 

BRUNILDE SISMONDO RIDGWAV 
The Archaic period in Greek art— 
between approximately 650 and 
480 B.c.—marked the Inception of 
monumental sculpture In stone 
and of standard types of statuary, 
of which kourol and koral , 
standing statues of youths and 
maidens, are the best known. This 
book outlines the function and • 
distribution of such statues and of 
other sculptural types of the 
period. 69 Ulus. 8Va x 11". 

Cloth, £25.10 

Limited Paperback Edition, £7.60 

The Stones of Athens 

R.E, WYCHERLEY 

Interpreting the monuments of 
Athens In thellght of literature, 
r.e. wycheriey brings before us 
the city the ancients knew. He 
concentrates on the classical 
period, Illustrating his work with 
plans, reconstructions, and 
photographs. 78 Ulus. 

Cloth, £15.30 

Limited Paperback Edition, £7,10 
Write for our Classics catalog. 
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At the height of magnificence 






By Robin Robbins 


Curinna, the fact that the opera 
Milton wiiii designed by Bernini, 
mid I'h.it his inun.Y moiulis in I lalv 


time or spnee, flouting, os il were, 
in an infinite eiernity, with no pos- 
sihilily of taking our benrings or 


L . were spent dm iug a dy mimic period establishing uny measure for cum 


g With an eye on the object 


JUflN G. DEMARAV : 

Milton’s Tliciitricnl Epic 

The rnvL'iuiun sttul Design of Purn- 

dise Lost 


in tihe development of the High 
Rnroqne. Less concerned limn 
Dcniuray wilFi demoiisu'iiting con- 
tinnities, Romoii draws- .KLemion in 
the changes In Milton's style and 
theme between Counts and Rm-oifi.se 


piirisnn " — rather like viewing a 
baroque ceiliim-f resen without any 
floor in stand nil or walls to cull- 
trust , support iintl focus. 


cn cia* 1, ^ amu{ * University Press. Last. fit is worthy nf note that the 


£9.90. 

0 674 57G15 2 


iiocms written after (lie return front 
Italy to n period of controversy, war 


While some have felt with guilt 
or jubilance that Milton mistakenly 
made Satan admirable, others lutvc 
responded in the war in heaven 






MURRAY HOST ON : 
Milton and the llarnque 
1£ 3 Lip- Macmillan. £32. 

0 333 27437 7 


and political jostling cniupri.se the with ridiculo or embarrassed gigiiles. 


Sonnets, mostly on mutters of high 
anxiety — the war itself, i he farcing 
of conscience, the Piedmont 


Roston points out that Riiphucl 
gives no him nf deliberate irony nr 
farce in hi$ preamble hut umlur- 


massacre, his blindness— and. per- lines the solemnity of the subject 



Ever since Dryden set about mr- 
rtipimg Paradise Lost into lii.s .stage 
version. The State of Innocence, 


hops, tho strifeful Siiinsfln Agon ■ 
isles.) lie left behind the largely 
medieval, Spenserian, ' allegorical 
world ut the masque and of the 
sketches for “ Admit Unpm-ndi/d ”, 


and the difficulty of translating 
celestial conflict into humanly com* 
prehensible terms. ,c If ”, Roston 
rationally argues, " according to 
('ItriMian belief a wnr in heaven did 





By.OIiver Taplin 


acquisitions, and even colloquial, deringty good y 
some were centuries old ; some so are the lives 
words, especially epithets, were blower or Poldi 
long obsolete in ordinary speech let go her mi 
and added tone and colour rather made the metal 


as this version puts it of Odysseus’s 
carpentry, “ he trued the surface”. 
Yet David Jones was a poet: what- 
ever its typography In Parenthesis 
is not prose. Pour who have 


J HOMER t 
' 5 The Odyssey 

'. t Translated by Walter Shewing 

t 349PP- Oxford University Press. 

\ Stack £7.95. (paperback, £1.50). 
i o 19 281542 3. 


and added tone and colour rather made the metal ring ns it dropped Their generndon has been for- which one might compare with 
than specific meaning. Yet this against the basin, upsetting It and tunarc to have two worthy trails- Homer. It is Homeric in Its scale, 
linguistic hotch-potch was a real spilling all the water on the floor, lations. scope, particularity and universal- 


culture it did not seem artificial, and John Buchan. 
What in 1879 was the nearest But the Odttsst 
equivalent? The Authorized Ver- than a ripping 


m _ _ _ _ scope, particularity und universal- 

language because*. it ^was familiar to Delight and anguish swept through j h a , lwnvs accented the doc- -7* nild in poet T ° f ,«“* 
everyone from the epic poets: her heart together Rleu jogs in tr : ne „f\het?mnSrnfi swnv of anv “W, 1 "# cq«M «« have directly 

i t_i r, 1 d Haggard t ,- ans ] ttt j on and ^beeu^ scepticul of 


Jones, for Jones's language mid 


a &• old Eurykleia passed her ■ 
hands down over his. thigh she folt ’ “ 


was prose admittedly: but it convince us thHt endurance and 
i familiar, noble, weighty Ian- fidelity can win through, that bully 


„ u , u the notion of n plain ‘‘timeless” ^oc.TlVr 

But the Odyssey Is rather more j a!!gua g e . Walter Sliewring’s nchle- Seed he woSld have held 
than < ar,pp J ng L yarn.Jtc«n st.ll ve * $ ■ his. Odyssey has made f^|SSJtS«2h? ffitt Iniilpwtn. 


vement in hts Odyssey lias made 
me think again. It is in prose, 
which alone 1 should have sup- 


guage if he could dig deep enough 

hands down suage, archaic, yet read and,' even ing and barbarism treed not pro- ^Vctl to'btTa fatal^cT^iuallficarion in , ,is 0W1 i lonnl * But Jones’s 

*e scar, knew who it _ was and Jet inore the hu Jlcard con . vall ^ physical sufferil ,g can 11 not the uros* of ^ cadences and assonances, Ins cue- 

*« f0 ? f8 in a ffi § B stoutly. “The brazen vessel rang, bring insight. It persuades us that romance, adventure laleormiy 8l,rns a,,d f omni-pat terns, might 

being turned over on the other W e should never despair for a LdT eent e it U Shew in? s owJ yet, one can hope, inspire a transla- 

Ve f ‘tta b wa cr sSf t d over the sid ?, , nnd , bel * nUl ’ } be water was vagabond may prove.ro be Odys- pSftS SSt ciS 110,1 of the 1IlUiL 

ana tne_ , **■”*> . . , smiled on the ground. sens home at asr. It is oei-enma Iv t, nnt t-hn riuln n f ffio ** TTa (aII nr] fivAiifu I fiiAc all tnlrl 


?round. Joy and sorrow seized on 
be: heart at once, tears welled' up 


od b . e ! ne ,u i ,n Sr, °, v , er , on the otner we should never despair tor u ot i iei . genre, it is She wring’s own 

the s,c !f. J nnd . bel,n,d< }“, e WQter WQS vagabond may prove to be Odys- prose-measured, plain and crafts- 

nn spilled on the ground. seus home at last. It is perennially manlike. It Is not the style of tho “lie felled twenty trees, all told. 


‘The notion of an English aqttiva- powerful because it is so well con- past, n-or is it straining to be tho and trimmed them with the axe. 


immense vigour and turmoil, a 


enacted spectacle”. John G. Dctnn- ***• B cosmic liattlegruund. "immense vigour and turmoil, a 

ray’s new book extends tho territory To illustrate the relationship baroque clash nf forces such as 
he made his own in Milton and the between Paradise Lost and the con- Rubens would have delighted to 
Mosque Tradition by particularizing tinontal buroque in terms more paint”, 
and distinguishing these theatrical specific than the existing recogni- 

elements, and revealing their gene- tton of the poem’s authoritative , s ‘ m| S' Uer > s not Homeric 
sis within the poet's own work as asset ti veil ess, grandeur of style and * 11 ' ur ' t y hut cool contempt, the sup- 
well as in the wider tradition of nionuniciitulity of proportion, l> ose ° humour nf the scene entirely 
sevetitecnrh-ccntury performances. Roston first persuasively describes 1 . critic’s making, perhaps re- 


■m 


ant | i ief vo i C e chansed ^ ent of Homeric poetry has been a structed, lute by line and book by style of the future, It belongs to smoothed them deftly end trued 
Vo fnint” Let this wus- quicksand. This was, in effect, book; because it Is so .vivid and this one work. In the course of his them to the line. Then the goddess 
trom ciea_ ... Matthew Arnold’s warning when he particular in presenting objects, interesting and wide-ranging “Epi- brought him augers, and he bored 


. sage, picked . with a pin 


well as in tne wn 
seveinec'nrh-ccniury 


After outlining Milton’s possible ' he origins mid nature of the SSlSl l !lSfS?i , K' 




Ii“ h rj AV this susneiided mniDics ut vowpei were not piuin antes Kteu Ttisre nav 

moment there is n Jong digrassion f nd d,rect either. English “poetic” translations, 


moment mate is a una wKieum 
on how he came by it (subject of a 


loose not the language of careless day-to- give an impression of his own deft- 


haroque itself. He connects it with 
Copernicaiilsm chronologically — 


yofi.Ze^hrrmeisi kk£r end) 
< ft /Gw doc/? ouch zuyUi Abwfi tufnusn ft/ 


a:H2S!S ^saasrs SSSS il 

with sun i ne muutli bitrniuo lake Baroque at a similar Interval after response, und how Mil- 

and gignnfic winged Satan of th ® further discoveries by Galileo l0 2 J? n l l¥ e u !° , ,m,, l uai11 botb l J ie _ 4 f V |\ , 

varloutf Intermezzi and masques— a J ,d Kepler-aitd ideologically, the SJjKoio^ce^if God ihSS a H"J tiJ? * * * . * ’ - ■< V dm 

Demaruy, nevertheless, concludes neatl.v ordered world of the JJJJ which rearl.os rKim S#; contradictory, wgoniiw, this copperplate enfitaving hij Chrim 

■hat the structure of Camus nud Middle Arcs becoming a dynamic, bu Ji 1 on ml Si c,te , r *'?, ta t en l rnm (hc *«»»/»* n»wl|i illustrated The Thirty Vein’ 

thence one element of Paradise Lost “"bounded universe, in which man iUfveS pf umvot Si^tho ilSv Son )? ar ’ b f l L l S* H VJ MH *' r ' tr,mslul ^ l»V C. S. V. Salt (262pp. Mondial 

derived immediately from English f 11 "** 10 a whir ling globe as it (1 £ p E I iilu "Si! ^ Press £19.95. 0 7127 UW 5}. Poutiim und hrokvnnosed in his nm 


It Is always said that each fhe ^id dame . . 


f Jarquctta Hawkes, 
phs by Tint Mercer, 
f Odyssey sets to nic- 


,,(i. 


- < V 


rived immediately from English « in » 10 B winning globe as it to theFacr him-cpf "kVi 1 ress.U9.V5. 0 71. V im* 5). Pout in* and broken-nose, l in his rmi 

ureas. Though Todd lone ngo hurtles past uncountable rhIuxIcs. tnnclic.l ” , Miulals, he bestrides a heap of martial aids und a caption which, a 

in toil out the similarity Df the K,j VBS ^ ,om Kepler and Galileo that * Longer unit’s, sit age six that thy tear teas " rexurded us a stiimikmt 

lace of Pandemonium to that in . l< ? a patently derived his coriiuis When Milton turns from n«crt. force for science and art Inj scholars and technicians in particular*. 
iVCnant’s Britannic Tritium bans. !. n w "ich our wmoIc uiiivcrso is but ins elurnul nrovidenec in ihi» i-ns- "** " “ 1 “ ■ ■*■ — — ■ ■ 


sources. Though Todd long itgc 
pointed out the similarity of ihi 
palace of Puiidetnonium to that in 
Davcn ant’s Brifannto Triuinphans 
Demaruy finds the earlier, general 
perception by Jonson of "the dawn 
or twilight of Paradise Los t ” ir 
Comus more productive. 


w«i one * rr- ‘ i.r: to the prose nf tnc lull umie. nut 

nadent poetry into prose lathor t { me has lost its faint-, 

than verse. Nineteenth-century sis0 clu1 nlnco amniic the 

s^olanhl p_ had Retire veal ing tlte SCSSnfrf &!.7o°rTu^r or 


effectively in P^ formanc °- Again, ““a iluto^flddlinA wlrh”tho buildings', there are photographs of 

The basit tipped om on one tvponrap hv could have made this' ^l places to match descriptions 
* llle .V ni l t,,e i. W , atCr 8I) ‘ ,led c r t trnnslalioii look S like free verso, in the text, " informed guesses”, 
“P” 1 V V d J| better free verse than much Hint «nk«n pre sum ably at the places 
hei at once, and both eyes/ filled , nnsr , ucra d es a s poetry. Honesty which Odysseus was estimated ot 


nature of Homeric diction— an out- c wnr .-J. 

II lino* - , will sc 


Bitronmo Triuinpharis, J, n "Inch otir wmoIc uiiivcrso _ Is bur lug elurnul providence in the ens- 
nds the earlier,' general a4 .® Ui smallest -Magnitude ”. mlc war to justlfyinc tho wavs of 
by Jonson of "the dRwn P0Sll *ve nccontnnce of the new cos- God to men, frail and tiny in the 
of Paradise Lost " in mo f 0fiv . produced in architecture Garden, Roston again finds illu- 
e productive. * n “ paimlng a new sense nf vast- minming parallels fur tills blooming, 


line which a further century 1ms for w0rse 

filled In, adding the fact that it douM * 101 W0ISC ' 


whole. 


® n the floor. Pom and joy seized beUcr froe verae fllan , nuc }, i| mt taken ure sum ably at the places 


Such parallels (is the .arguments H 05S ’ " l , R B ,,iflconcc . ami boundless fruitful earth in Ktibons, who do- - 

concerning the freedom • o! nwn't SSiSSiL r'— ,hose bghtod in mallow lmulscapos and |l v T C 

mind to choose between slavery rolUw^frescoot which, by contrast opulent nudes ns well as In violent 


Proceeding moderately 


was the product of an oral tradi- Once prose was admissiblo it was 

• ■ WL. r i _ C . 1 . - » _ ... 1 .. _ C ■!...« I,n( n ra 


wit It tears, and the sprlu 
voice wn3 held within her. 


don. Theiongunge of the epic was only a matter of lime before some-'- Fitzgerald is more free ami vlg- 


Morrill 


mind to choose between slavery » wn,c T ’ , °K rontrast opulent nudes ns well us In violent "J 111,1 Mtmuier of 1612 helped to fasH 

and enllghionmcnl, the toniptatious ^L l i" 1 L? B , 0 ?,® flB ® r , a ^ d ‘ ,nrknc88 «" d Mlnrowum. bntt e scones, und — as a the views and to dlclnic the ncUt 

of the lutly and Eve, and the in i M 1 h ,, of . ,llc ." in { io,v, ‘?« m ;t sentry lieroes’ srritinlng tlieivs, in Hie rich .. wn „ Ils . of lu-si mm and nlarmed ■ 

descriptions of the am liiiosq tiers l»olnn the coin n.c, biiisMiii-inigli its Im-tuty und viialiiy of naiiirr und * • F * *■ 1» Olins . Tltrotiglinut. the lodestar of 1 

and the debased devils in Bunk X, S“ ,I 2L T . , a,un ' c V, on<i,,n •* "«’ll in ilia force and bril- Prelude to Civil War, 1 642 majority of tlm Kentish genuy 

arc clearly vreiviiL but Uomuiny ■> ,?. / l ,, u ^ 1 l . llp lls f W1 . 1 V 11 ' 1 ® 0 , lho b^iivuus. Such tortile Mr justice Mulct and the Kentish shown to huvu been a deep retp 


arc clearly prc-tuiil, but Ucinurny u j , ••» — an«n »wmtv «■> jumi 

seems to push his claims for . e ron cun [rated hrillinnce nf the comparisons with Immediately con- l'etitions 
Lmirns ton far in Hi-Rulng that It dlv,nc flom which all creative lompurory urr arc moro nctlvelv 244n» 
suggested the great pnlurlty Pawoi' is seen io cmnnnic, mid ailmunURB iHnn studies which r« nV 

lie tween heaven and hull, that, ilio w ward which the angolic host is jnordy accumuhito exnntnlos or obkorco 

choir of state of the Earl of Bridge- draw " «" adorutlon *. icoitogniphic nncustors in the Middle 

miLcr wns ”n primary source for This is tho manner in which Afics u,ul Rc,,u '«»nco. 

Tlf’IIAll f \4 I Ufl A llkllnfid. 1 1 WSltMu .1 k __ . _ >IV IS 


|^P)’* Salisbury: Mlclial RiikscII. 
85955 070 2 


■ l. a ■ • . ■ ■ — # rr . . 11,1 « n mV muiiiiur in lvnicn 

VE?_ i® P *i , om lho Aliuigluy ", Milton cttvhuues the anunlK and 
?* or J 1 ? . t,,Q nidi men in ry sketches God In Book Ilf. and in which the 


nni incut uni nf events during du 
winter of lt»4 1 ami the spring wl 
Minutier nf MM2 helped to fashkw 
the views und to dictate the nctiow 
of hesitant and alarmed bol 
T hrong limit, the lodestar of int 
majority of the Kentish gentry is 
shown to huvu been a deep r«p«i 
for legal forms anil observance*. ‘ 
respect constantly upset by the 
art In ns und requirements of u» 
Houses and (especially) of Ib» 
committers. Two other pointa m 
I’url in mem’s response to if* 


and modesty have set tho page as have readied, ft Is true that at a 
m-ose ' crucial early print on the map of 

1 * Odysseus’ journey tho following 


ig Hfd Walter- nota appears: “from here to. Ithaca 
the friond und- tliis route, and, indeed, those sug- 
Gill wad David Rested by many others who have 
lvs the same qua- attempted to trace Odysseus* voy- 


lects of different periods with a lii.s bosl-silling I’cnguin- (19<}6). 
seasoning of poulic licence und in- The main point for litem was unit 

tho Odyssey is a siiige-und thuii- 


ond integrity ns age. tire thtniRht by many to lw 


vention. Some plnnscs were recent 


lu’i- e.vu*/ filled up with tears; lliuv did. Like them hu always coiu- fanciful”. But the result reniaitiM a 


her throat closed und she puses,, ns Arnold suys of Homer, curious and pleasing Oscillation 
whispered. , . . " with Ills oyo on die object”, or, between fiction and reality. 


Fate and the hero 


for "Adam Unpnrudlz’d ” In the 
Tvmity manuscript account for 
, S ,,ch oC d,Q e * p e« of tho 
tinished poem: the suaaestlnn ilmt- 


rtnislied poem ; the suggestion that 
\IlRon " turned to” his sketch fur 
Sodom BitrnhiK 1 for mntorfaJs 
tor ids hell implies a scene hard 


for hi* hell implies a scene hard 
to conceive ; the blind poet So *m- 


ByS. R % West 


jasper Griffin rises splendidly to' death” Comparison with heroic Impressive o pi. soil os, even at the cost yot satisfied J tho main tiling is^ that 
the challenge. This lucid, onulitCi narratives from othor cultures dud of snrno inconsistency, than to over- people should bo induced to read 


uiiu extremely rendahle book with other literature from the all structure. But this ordor of tbo cities themselves, mid 

explores lho ways in which llio ancient Near liost shows how dls- prlorltlas la likoly to produce masterly cnarnctorwatloii can hardly 

Homeric poonis give profundity and tlncllve is the Iliad's vision of dinractcra who, to o reflective fan to achieve tnnt purpose. 


an old notebook This tJ r SSiuio« f® ,ack,es s "" ,a of »ho largest ques- power and brilliance of its subject. Judicial responses of both Houses Prelude to Civil War makes#** 
Kds?ble*l hm the accimSinJfiS ^ The coincidence, hia book and of Parliament and of their com- significant amendment! to the* 

assSrtWn that a juveofi^Sroffi^n J [h- Brl i i, w prc ; D , en,aray ’ s ar ® 10 some extent coin- mitlees to developments in Kent. tailed inlorproiationof Kwmd 

of forty years before. " lS^)uVSII,m InriS ? la * h,n G of plemcntary, but while the latter’s The book captures the tension* Polices between 16(0 and 

Novembiis ”, was similarly used* seen to ncioun^’fnr 0 ^! 0 ^^?. 1 ! 0 ’ I ro velodon b of traces of dramatic . and uncertainties of a country drift- c He red by Alan Evcriitand 
surdly foims and ideas suTvlved ln ’ SatJn, wh^ iJeflod ^strcimEh.® r°e hSTSSa Lrf wlU have to ing unwillingly into civil war. Tt c,ark ; . , is 

the poet’s mlnil, not just in his sou rcefuTnew Icador shin JfSi ^ ,ui t nvoids premature or rigid categories valuable In lia accomtr of rte« 

aupWds. : - -■ ' SSfll c!.rS i.L 8 d pe j r ' tor, Roston’a nnelysis of the poem’s • (such as "royalist"”, "parlia- «"d principk*# of Sir 

«'M,w BS-ftsss-- ratti s sxe£v SrpjEzSi 

in the. four heavenlv trlumnba nf heAvenlv miaht’* Nnt nnlu urii» nn >. .... ^uages. it oua^ to * - «4>JcJt 


JASPER GRIFFIN t 
Homer on Life ami Death 
218pp. Clarendon Press : 
University Press, £12.50. 

0 19 8L401G 9 
Homer 

. J&pp. Oxford Unlversit 
h J*Pflrbsck, 95p,. (Hardbacl 
f- 0 19217532 9 


Homeric poonis give protmuuty ana tiuctivo is tno jtioa's vision nr characters who, to a renecuyo . 

universal slgniricunro to what, in heroism. But the most profound of render, mny appoar irrational, in- W. A. Cninps’s Introduction to 


universal sigtmicuuco in wuui, u> nuiuisjn. i>ui till) must muiuumi m louuur, umy u^|iuur uiunmiui, m* w, A. cauiiis a an) uhiiuiwi to 
the troubled limes rofleciod in nil tho menus by which tho pooc scrutoblo or linrollnhlo. This is more Homer, like Ills invaluable Introduo 


thorn, must linva beon sadly com- cxjiressos the pathos and slgnlfi- apparent In tho Odyssey (and it is (ion lo Virgil's Aeneld (1959), ro- 


, n « ■ interest about the Odyssey (ami ance jn Homer’s presentation of tlio there bre many places where slightly acute end. |>ert 
ill £ . lra * 8 indeed about u wide ratigo of other heroic- world- Griffin argues con- surprising or inconsequential be- Homeric poetry o 

icK, t4.huj. literature), the Homer of tho title vincingly against a reductionist haviour is more naturally explained its effectiveness, 


is primarily the poet of the Iliad. 


•coptlve essay on 
ana the reasons for 
i, the second con- 


is.ciouuiu ui mertincHi rorms, ns iurin Life panoply- Of 

in the four heavenly triumphs of heavenly might". Not only Milton’s 
the Son, the visionary procession of view of the cosmic power of evil 
scenes;, figures, ■ and actions • in *>«f his portrayal of God required 


■ ■ -I 
ft - , '- 'i ’ 

•I \ 

ir < i •; 


Books XI and XII, the final descent 3 rebol whose 'enormous abilitv und t Qb£\*7 1 0^7 1 

“ presentation ” by energy make the divine victory 
Michael, and exit, from the " scepe ” truly Impressive. 

into, rife, real, world af thO erid. - 'A llwp* vrrrrrnnrr n r t-hn n ...i ■ ' ' : •' for R.H. 

^ivfeai»demte ?V ^ ,, r ^ nairf *^n _ that tffiton. begins uccording : *.:•: * < J / iue£ * ^an L-shaoed room. md chair teas 

pa ivO) acadepuc : t - : to cTassIcel practice in media* res . . 1 ; : ■ - ■ ’«Wpif directly behind the door , so that. 


■ 

^^uyui acaqrjnic iwy§. ... v. .... . v - : u, classical practice in^ media* res . •• 
„ Hy -exposing masque features : in « shown to have subjectively dls- 
•Book TV, .however— “ t)ie me in 6 r- ipr.ted our. focus on; the poem. The 
able entrance- of the FJrsr Parents; central matter is, In fact, man’s 
their fluid, cliorebgraphfq mbve- .’disobedience. ,but Milton does hot 
raenta hand in hand ; their dialogue . s( art. like his predecessors in tho 
on love, and dramatic embrace.;, the Garden pf Eden. Nor has he wa<i- 
wanuerings and frustrated -reactions’ derad into, the question of Satan's 
of a. disguised Baton ;ij^e > swift disobedience: rather, Roston 

? fffSST# • °i m Heaven. to Eden of the arguoi, hf opens the poem in hell 
angel . Uriel ; and,- finally, t-ta- .First ’ Jn, accordance with a scheme of 
Parents’ address to ;Gpd (he Fath/sr darkness dnd w light that is less- a 
and retreat tu^a delightful evdrtlng cofollaty of his blindness than a.. 

Pf « r.^ Hh .b verbdl echoes (as bnroque visualization of his theme, 

M « fc true. Mi«t Boohs I, and .11 

Ton son’s reDrctfiii felt the need jo place, hell and the 


for R.H. 


.regretful comment oT th> ' - 

fesssae 

• a-\' , . fa ,Il/ "s' transported by stages to the ! 

Wynne norh-hf the books Under ulfrtnatc vision of a vast, yet physic- ; 

rri-IPK! Inlars uiih <4 ..II'. 1 1 -.. .1 i . J . . -... ■ •. 


annostairectiy behind the door , so that, 
lunen £ iiku sitting in it, J was uiriwtHp 
tne, last thing in the whole room to be seen, 
visitors would have to describe a small 
circle in order to face me, crouching 
on my chair with a book, early one evening 
I. read most of Davifl Coppcmeld, put it , 
down for supper, and never finished it. 
sometimes, out of nostalgia, I would read 
• y.\ e stories in a c hildrkn's encyclopaedia, 

; • in c king past the hundreds of pages of 
science fold trnuciand other matters 
- that separated these islands of fiction. ' 

• it was the llme'I was interested in art 
i even m abstract painting . mp rod junmer 
und my blue trousers were my favourite 
clothes ; mid least my brown trousers and 
, lemon-yellow pullover, my last beating .< 


juages. it atlas to nur ^•31,* 
ing uf thu "uy« 

" moderates ’’ ibnugnt vai 
1C42. Ic Is. perhaps a 

on the parliamciiMriail 
who nru viewed too 
the writings of Sir RDg« r 
and treated us hard-raced ind ^ 
1 l*s ; .their oivn evaluadjj * [ 
situation could" have bc*“ Mfr ^, 
folly considered. The «"*>*! . M j 
live is meticulously rd**J rC J rl -j 
written with gruai clarity JJJ ipV 


»• *■ «■» •• . Ss «=« v a* T-iEgras 

*n Introduction to Homer Griffin's ooproach, Sco Ke doc. men Acv arc urambiguously formld- 

»te. Clarendon Prose: Oxford Sr^„^ P t !,o clrVunS[.nc M a of «b j- * Sfe ” n 

(tafveraity press. £5.95 (paperback,, composition as very relevant to SJJJ r 5 »unL mm.ninnS 

C2.50L those aspects of Homeric epic which *«orary device to avoid monotony 

9 19 872099 8 . concern *him. Thot he is convinced 

= rr ~~ — ■ j of the Iliad's essentia) unity would [PJ*" 1 t0 d,sre 8ard some- 

y, ■ be an obvlou9 inference even if he essential. 


vincmgiy against a reductionist haviour is more naturany expiaineu irs enecpvenotw, rue eeconu cun* 
view of the Homeric gods: frivo- by external, compositional factors slats of notes qnd supplementary 
lous though they may be among than by psychological ones. These matter. Clear, lively and setisiblo, 

l! ■ — I . 1 f . j It-.. t.L _ • tfi A. J Jft mmm It n 1 in l.liftfif 


This is a book of doptli and in 
sight. Its approach Is Individual 


SlglU. IIS Hppiuuui iiiuiiiunni, 

though not eccentric, solidly based 
on an enviable mastery of Hpmonc 


it can be recommended vvilhout . 
qualification to anyone who reads 
or intends to road Homer, whether 
in Greek or In translation, and dee-: 
pith its modest appearance it. con- 
tains plenty to interest specialists. 


1 tho 6 culm? hisl ? ry bighHghts what GrifCin re- ^Ith^a le^nda ^-Smrical fuThiesa the'PasY k^tms serles, Griffin has 
ustlnn | represent the culm* p ar ds as Important, and his method Q f their own and those who have given us a brilliant and memor- 
eS°k,.? f .i_ a L I 0 ??® is clearly justified by its results, , .. dimensions Given them bv able Introduction to the two epics. 


pmcc, though there \% 
balance in the i" tr, ! dlic ij > - a[ ed » 1 
tim much «nacu is ° e * 


e pic,butthfe n°Jl?P consensus « clearly justified by its resuiw, Qnly tf|e dImens | ong g i ven them by able introduction to the two epics. 

been ? p which ought, by and large, to bo auth thc distinction between This is something more than ,a 

t( ie vIlMit*., nL C t «iwi^rnr^ perfectly acceptable to those who jj a p 0 j eon pj e rre in ° War and trailer for Homer on Life, and Heath, 

^lfdstn a D D led tS l thSsJ ooem? I? ld c# ^SSJ d M id nl$£ ? e “ ce • A Snmeranon clearly bolonga though anyone who tontemplaws 

SSf we may* 0 ttTS ■ b “« ■",* 82.- 


though anyone who . tonfemplates 


mSm bodr OHM -read' the 


inu much space « a *’ v . eiCt \* 

Maid’s family tree a » iw 

sksstsss iiSiis iSSiSMs 

sv.?^ sasss 

will ndtt w old; peema thems5ie7. Fet « a rime sceties-armlng, fn^Hki .p«mt envisaged. • . • 

faihloiicd^ WhSi« *>nHv **!*■’ la SSf- ■ lfa ft*it^ V B e rlu abou * t n f bits » re, ffch fe "?'nf ll ilie 0 distinctive atmwphera Moreover, it seemrf necessary to tends to iamphasize the differences 
’Kl. fa’ihlrp of revHipnist h'^St P' re a?er* 'iWJSL «.”** En T isb p ? r u«m»rl^ «nir ° Viewed inVSla make some concessions here to tho between Miim; ohd we may feel a 
in i./v -' iifp, a'fru questions '“J- H conle . m ' of J Hom c epic, vi w a m different requirements of an audl- certain tegret-tbdt two great poems 

iu.Sf.nSSh hi-ttoHan* I'P vb JS b 6 nsnret .» edee and a, reader (a more useful were (tot t«»ted on a-mfo appro* 


MAN IN 

^ST T0 


d«i. e * ,ro Jeic wonaenng wnai 

ii*- •*. B V le * content add Harm- 


oms wall his exposition 


the Homeric world Wad's presentation of these two sons “e I J r taui1i B S ,l nald ^bou t 

u ererydsy objeclj o£ Pri.m, The w.y In which they XS’ShF.SS uS2£ 


short stories by 

PETER CAREY 


being igauredi. ^ 

Nonetheless, Mr 

■will assist our re evaluation . ^ 


■pcuvi’iful and 

disturbing’ TIil* Times 


'great precision and 
control' The Guardian 



• rjw&a.’scgqe. g-- j ^aae.'gTg faas 5 

. ■ ,nfp/^°J lRh u 0 t r ^ Sl — a L l ^ e,hui , ; • : atu e enqugh hWorwiw ? . ^ C vic« ; | ^S®^««;1 bMc of heroic e «S2 the t 

d somehow Understood formed rhe kind “Cmed^ ■**' I ■3&i£p > ' ijformed and perceptive j 

■ thafithistApuldbelhe fait time; . ■ : Mr Waod.ius arche tvpalepics 5 

Lk Micha el Hofmann : »'«>, ■ 
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E treated on a scale appro* 
to two distinct "Past 
\ Yet perhaps, after ' all, 
book may be • considered > 


‘morbid, funny, 
genuinely slatllmg' 
Time Out 
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commentary 


The playboy of the Gudbrandsdal 


n t ri,i„ wi t ■ ungium uuu hub, uhu un 

Uy Inga-atina hffbank adaptor with B serious Intention of 


between a translator versed in the 
original language and lore, and an 
adaptor with a serious Intention of 


Peer Gynt 
Oxford Playhouse 

Peer Gynt is a rich and inconsistent 
play: Ibsen himself, in a letter to 
Edmund Gosse, spoke of it as “ wild 
ond formless" and "recklessly 
written All those adjectives could 
be used to describe the recent 
Oxford Playhouse production, which 
remarkably caught rite spirit of tlic 
play despite — or perhaps because of 
—an apparently irreverent treatment 
of the original text. 

There’s the rub, for Peer Gum is 
also Ibsen's most Norwegian play. 
Its plot and characters arc supplied 
by folktale and legend ; its themes 
are rooted in the mythology of troll 
and bidder and wick ; its naturalism 
depends on precise topographical 
detail and its sociology on an under* 
standing of the beginning break- 
down of the rural community in mid 
nineteenth-century Norway. Ibsen 
had unusual (for him) doubts about 
Its translatability, not least becnusc 
the language of the play is steeped 
in dialect and proverbial sayings, 
end abounds in open and submerged 
Quotations. Any translation must be 
both verbal and “ cultural " and 
must, even more than translations 
generally, be a compromise. 

The text for tire Oxford Play- 
house production shows an intelfi. 

f ent awareness of those problems, 
c declares itself (within the 
"code" of the recant. Riverside 
Studios conference on play trans- 
lations) as “ Adrian Mitchell's 
adaptation ■ from Karin Barn- 
borough's translation ", and is 
clearly the result of n collaboration 


finding a living theatrical idiom for 
the play. But inis collaboration also 
extended la Nick BicQi, who com- 
posed the music for n large number 
of interspersed songs with words 
by Adrian Mitchell, mid also to the 
visual translation performed by the 
choreography of Terry. Gilbert und 
the design by Nadine Baylis, to the 
sharp control and pace-setting by 
tiie director, Gordon McDougall — 
and indeed in the cast, who whizzed 
in and out of nans wiili irresistible 
creative aplomb. 

The idinni thus found was some- 
thing like nn intellectual panto- 
mime. The largely undergradunte 
audience, on the night I saw the 
play in n sadly only half-filled 
house, reacted with particular 
delight to Peer's disquisition on 
how ho brings a method into his 
studying by skipping. But larger 
ambitions are involved At the 
heart of Ibsen's play is an attack 
on the Norwegian ethos as 
Ibsen saw it, from his Italian exile, 
in the mld-1860s : on the national 
romanticism embodied in the fabu- 
lations of Peer, and on the spirit of 
compromise 'best articulated in the 
Boyg's advice to “ go round about ", 
English nudiencos, who liavo an 
innate suspicion of the uncompro- 
mising Brand (whom Ibsen had 
just w ritten out of his system), have 
tended to love Peer Gynt as the 
playboy of tho Gudbrandsdnl. 
There was this element in this pro- 
duction, loo — and a particularly 
wholesome " Norwegian Solveig In 
Laura Davenport— but there was 
nlso an effectively discordant strain 
which, without any of the pompous- 
ness which such terminology may 
suggest, reached through to probe 
a modem ethos. 


This has a great deal to do with 
tho inu-sic : ns in John Barton’s The 
Greeks, Nick Hipfli's pseudo-rock hus 
n both exciting and limuuing effect, 
now glorying in, now lamenting its 
own banality. The 11 adapted ” text 
mid the songs go lumd in hand with 
this, occasionally by indulging in 
imported topical allusions — the 
Thatcher Troll delivers a confer- 
ence spcccli on self-respect and self- 
congratulation and the Button- 
Moulder “ re-cycles" selves— but 
mainly by translating the play’s 
mythology into a kind of phantas- 
magoric pop world. The Hall of the 
Muu main King lu'cuiUes a super 
disco where Super Trull presides ns 
an ageing rook star over an orgy of 
so un d and colour which freezes into 
cold, white silence for reel's de- 
humanizing eye-operation. Music 
and dance interpret the words, 
notably in what is no doubt the 
sexiest bit in ail Ibsen : the scene of 
the three sue ter girls. This version 
can afford to stny quite literal— 
“ Rough is gentle. . . . And gentle is 
rough ” — as against Michael 
Meyer’s over-explicitness (" Gently 
means rape. ... And rape means 
gently ’’). 

One would huve to be a very 
hardened purist not to respond to 
tho unabashed cheek with which 
this version takes cure of the cruxes 
in the play. The most famous is 
tho Troll King's definition of the 
difference between huinnn and troll 
moraliiy, whero the original’s oppo- 
sition between man's vacr deg selv 
and the troll’s vacr tics selv-nok has 
produced such verbally faithful 
translations as the Oxford Ibsen’s 
“To thine own self be true ... To 
thine own self ha all-snfficent", 
and Michaol Meyer’s " Man, be thy- 
self . . . Troll, be thyself — anil 
thyself alone", Adrian Mitchell's 


Super Troll hiw: “Men say: ‘To 
thine own self be true.’/ Trolls suy: 
‘Me first! And right up you i 
and tha Troll chorus then picks up 
tlto “ Me first ", to make 1 he whole 
business of self less solemn mid far 
more frightening. 

Aguin, flic staging supported the 
immodimcy of the text. The raked 
stage and tliu inurve lions effects 
acliiovcd with simple swathes nf 
cloth (notably in the shipwreck) 
obliterated the distinction between 
naturalistic ami symbolic scenes ; 
mid Peer’s union made mir eyes 
smart hack in row II of the si ails. 
The production moved at a fierce 
pace, getting through <t compressed 
version of the entire structure in 
just over three hours — whore the 
first Norwegian production (1876) 
ran for nearly five hours and even 
then omitted the whole of Act 4. 
Scenes and passages are obviously 
jettisoned, and omissions may hove 
jarred on some Ihsenites ; but any- 
one who resented the freedoms 
taken here with the structure ought 
to consult Ibsen's loiter to Grieg of 
January 23, 1874, .suggest lug cuts 
which moko the Miichel) version 
fundamentalist by com pari. son. 

T aim not suggesting that Adrian 
Mitchell has found tiic idea I solu- 
tion to the problem of an actable 
English text of Peer Gynt. Ibsen 
wrote tho play mainly in a simple, 
free knittclvcrs — a four stress line 
with rhymes iti varying patterns — 
and with a simple vocabulary und 
sentence structure which create n 
translucent texture prnh.iMv inimit- 
able in English. Mitchell does host 
with satirically po in toil con pi els 
and clearly feels most comfortable 
when lie invents freely, us in his 
songs, or in such interpolations as 
Peer’s confused mythology of 


“Jesus and the seven . 
Hu* Pignsus (ai c ) whiSf* 
off Peer and the Woman fag 
lie is w fetters when ha W® 
write “ straight " S-eK* 
Peer, and the ninmeS^f ■; 
despair in thu hist act £ 
accordingly, 1 !l “-‘ 

Koine of i his strain shown i 
flliitik, .iji tliu performance 
himself, lan McDiarmld. l Y? 
ominously, with Peer looking 7- 
behaving like « cross bint 
Slruwelpcter and Ken Dodd.tfi 
Ins accent was of the GorbaltS 
Han Knotty Ash. The 0 p2‘ 
dialogue with Aaso (Mbm 
G ibbs) was an almost iinlntefc 
gabble, and hints of the tSC 
htick vulgarized the first rawS 
with Solveig, making it 
to take seriously that strut* m 
• sion for purity which fa mhT 
Peer’s contradictory mate.® 
ns the ensemble playing patt 
strength, and as the ramie Mxd 
to build up moods, he bijufo 
midnbly to control our mw*- 
now outraging, now moviittato 
end, ho had achieved a ewiw 
liveryman quality, both verjoUud 
very modern, which it of fa 
essence of the ploy. 

Ruck in the 19G0s, two off tup 


of the Royal Shakespeare Coupe? 
— Peter Weiss's Marat /Sait, id 
US — did much to show hen* it 
thentre cun spenk to us about brej 
alive. Adrian Mitchell hadahnl 
in Until, “ adapting " one and wi 
inn the lyrics for the other. Sot 
thing of the saute irreverence si 
the snmo theatrical shock uae 
characterize this adapielioa d 
Peer Gynt. It explores rather 4a 
exploits Ibsen, and leaves ui M 
entertained nnd disturbed. Wool 
that it could hava run longer, a 
come to Loudun. 


Ver most jreadful tings 


A hundred best tunes 


By Julie Kavanagh 

Sugar und Spice ■ 

Hoy a! Court Theatre 

At tho end of Nigel Williams's first 
novel. My Life Closed Twice, tltr 
ht-io envisages a list of intuitive 
devices that might wean him off 
his compulsion to write: things like 
reading only the front half of 
weekly journals ; investigating tho 
possibility of joining The Women's 
Movant on t ; or cultivating a pseudo- 
Let tist/pany. bore poso with re- 
marks like " I'm only r&ally Inter- 
esled In the working class". In 
Sugar and Spice , williams scemi 
to have taken at least two of his 
Active prescriptions 16 heart. 

The play soon, exposes Its author 
. as a crusading feminist, tendenti- 
ously manipulating characters and 
events; Everyone '« there.: it seems, 
only to exemplify the ideological 
theme— -like Suze, the middle-aged 

model/' who brings a group of 
puiik teenagers back to her council 
flat (we’re never sufficiently told 
why), eoparenily an emblem of 
Degraded Woman . herSelf. A syn- 
thesis between Glenda. Slag and the 
Wif6 of Bath,, she condemns, herself 
. kv 6TW; breath with Remarks . like 
A man may do jreadful 

needs 

'bn see SSparoii, tough ai a ter- 
rier, more ;bcw thail girl (outatand- 
fngiy played by Tdyah Willcox), is 
there as ; a -nie&aphonic ihoiu:h-plece 
for equal rights: because, being 
female, she fails to ge| a job 'as a 
mechanic, in the course of the play 
she takes her revenge- oh Mon by 
shaking a, fistful of, broken glass at 
the exposed; genitals of an unfor- 
. lunate boy called Steve who has 
been lured into the fiat by thd 
maenadic quintet. ■ >;. 

Platitudes of Tbe Wo men’s Move- 
ment become .pegs for- prolonged 
set-pieces. : Tho met i-$ee-wdm en- a s- 
objects theme is behind Shardrt’s 
rant against pin-up mags tines, the 
key to tfi,e semi-enforced strip by 
Carol (once a victim of male use 
and abuse, now .“ soft in ve’ead ” as 
a result), and, is the reason - foi* 
the whejoyt, iconoclastic .invective, 
given Jp-Johji.. wbp^can see women . 

0,5 CUtspf meat, 


Ostensibly there In rescue lus " 
friend Sieve, Julm lakes over I lie 1 
niugii phono from Sliurun in Act 2. J 
It is his turn nuw m tliroatcn some- - 
one’s nuked Rcnilals (Carol’s) will] ‘ 
a broken buttle. This kind of coil- J 
iilved. systematic method of con- ^ 
.si ruction virtually rules out any . 
drama lie tension or credibility. The ’ 
violence seems gratuitously’ Imor- * 
pii luted to substantiate the sexism i 
theme and, ns a result, is hardly * 
in Lint Ulal lug. Similarly, In tearing f 
a passion to tatters Williams des- 1 
troys nnv dramatic rosonnnee or ‘ 
sense of climax. It is this monotony, \ 
rather than, as most critics seem to 1 
have felt, his som&what patronizing ( 
encroachment on working-clasg ter- 1 
rltory. that makes Sugar and 
Spice difficult to accept. i 

Across the table 


By Patrick O’Connor 

An American Trilogy 
Now York City (I peril 

While iho prolonged oiiliusiru 
strike keeps the Metropolitan Opera 
in darkness, a banner across the 
front of the State Theater at the 
other sidu of the Lincoln Center de- 
clares "NYC Opera— where opera 
comes olive". Un October 9 tho 
company presented the first per- 
formances of three new one-act 
operas by young composers under 
the title An American Trilogy. 

Stanley Silverman’s Madame 
Adare is a spoof on psychiatrists, 


By Harold Hobson 

A Galway Girl 

Lyric Theatre Studio, Hammersmith 

You, can fir®, twp shots from tha 
df"W gdn; and hit targets, as widely 
separated : as, . ficstMy add- xesig- 

“V 10 , « ‘ Wears from 
Geraidme Aron’s A Galway Girt 
(Lyric Studio until November 1) 
and Harold Pinter's Landscape, re- 
cently revived at the N&tlon&L for 
one . performs nee only, in honour of 
the. .author's fiftieth birthday. Visu- 
ally, both plays arts exactly the same. 
In each a man and a woman sit 
dn .either side of a; kitchen table, 
speaking a monologue antlphpnally . 
with each other but making no com- 
munication across the gulf between 
them. In A Galway Girl, by an 
Dish-South African ■ dramatist- little 
known in England, Maisle (Veronica 
Duffy) Bqd Dermot (Patrick Wal- 
dron) describe the same trivial inci- 
dents from their own point of view : i 
the, husband^ irritating fondness for 
^ed flsh, ins negiect of ail their 
children but one, a visit to London, 
and so on, ju*t as Pinter's Duff- and 
Bqth talk ;of a 1 pot house: and a vision 
by .theritea. Pnt there ia this differ- 
ence : . .piojef's i play =; makes us 
, my^uatojjfd with rdpiure^ Miss Aron'i 


with . the slow . progress ' of an en-' 
during, unrqmaniic, unexpected sor- 
row. 

With greet skill. Miss Aron makes 
us award of the passage of time ; 
her characters were young, now 
they are middle : aged, now old, and 
one of thorn dies. The play ends 
with a muted expression of affoc- 
don of the wife lor the husbind ; 
something brflHantly simple,- three 
knocks on a table— no more than 
*«— conv^a the tired, patient love 
that some limes endures through 
years of household bickering. When 
inis small but very remarkable play 
ra over, one has seen, in the space 

?* j,5 B « Hn , hou «’. two whole, 
mediocre, worthy, respectable lives, 
wonders? with a. certain 
^?J an , cl,<, >i ’whether this 
js all that, life Is. A man, a woman 
live for sixty, seventy, even eighty 
ye t. ar *’ A nd ^oke many friends, and 
when they die these friends never 
speak of them again. And if by 
their name: I* mentioned. 
Aere falls an awkward silence, antf 

3?- j S J* W u, ct j is ,h*«Uy Intro- 
duced, and oblivion. )s restored. 

ehristina Rossetti, iq a n exquisite 
poem, said that this was a: good 
thing, and Thackeray that when the 
paint on the pupp e „ is worn oft 
and; their jbims are - cracked. It is. 
r bettefr/Jiat they should be put away- 
Jn .tneir bqxj.and forgotten in some 
dusty. cornet; of ibe house. “ Vanjftu? 


operu divas and tin- srn- .itimi sri k 
hilt pram and pnblir. Tin- lilm iin 
by Richard l'lirviii.in is d«‘lilii:r.iiulv 
naive ami, ultlniiiuli ih.Tr .nv h 
couple of liuniK-iits wIikii a Juki* is 
over-extended, gunuiiw-Iv .iiimsinn. 
The l)uvil leiupis Mir, Ad.irr with 
.success and ulnry as ,m njn ru sim , 
while her iiiumt liii-s to prisuadi- 
her tu fleck uuutey .md iiuiinji'iv in 
the movies. She (lumsi'H An, .md 
tho figure of niauliilev ap|>e.us 
accompanied by a Hinup of Kiinnhies 
who, for a mnnu-iit. take up the 
"Slava slava" chorus iiom Huns. 
This cnjoyahly fruiliv n-iMiJie could 
liavo a success frlseiviiere, bur no i 
without a very well-paced proiluc- 
tlon such as U provided here by 
Richard L-'orcman himself, wlm bus 
made of it a sort nf opera danse, 
with a chorus of nurses and brown* 


Vamtatum I Winch of us ]< happy 
In this world, nr has his desire ? 
Or. having it, is satisfied ? ’• ft is 
only rebel! lously that A Galway 
Giri accepts these brutal truths, 
finding that it is front the saddest 
thoughts the sweetest songs arise. 
Miss Duffy and Mr Waldron ‘peak 
Geraldine .Aron's simple, innocent, 
often ■ humorous, always touching 
1 inair with the cprttpassian that she 
had Tor her characters *nd for nil 
working people, all those that make 
no name for themselves. Nicholas 
Broadhurst directs the play with a 
welcome lack of sjrlf -ad vert isemeitr. 


Lo, Hudled up. togmlier Lye/Gray 
K outh ' Whiiu Infancy.,' If 
Death doth Nature s Laws dispeace,/ 

vS d n r6C °2r ! i s ft 11 Wfferewe/Tls 


c,rr ~ ana i.ye 
andJSleep together,/ /Guod Reader, 
B5 or stay/ Thou -must not 

ofwHlSm SS \ W V y,, ‘ ’ m eplWf* 

in and children, 

portsh 1 church : from 
pxfonhhiic, * toJ- 
®“, . 1 Introduced by Patricia 
J5g^ lustrations by dure 
bv R .Aeri 


suited spivs. Rirh.ird Cross is nd 
lent us the cr.i/i ri jn.ilyu who tt 
* Itiil do. id by the limiinr, vig«wj 
Hiini! und d .lined liy 

GuiKiiechi. Her best scene cow 
ut the finale when, having adfliw 
Initlt her uinilii, she sinus n 
sty lie mhi?:, " I’m u ir.uhy -womaa- 
lint the L'niiductor, WrLni 
Inis the must mvtialiim assiina® 
nf tliu evening ; the nrtlieslfawjj? 
u snpbisticiited m(‘!.niRC nf 

S uns mid cpMit ii ions from WT. 

i runs* nnd Mussnrgsky, w 
n ivitty life uf its nwn. 

Thomas l*.is.nicii's Bcfert J^ 
fast, based mi nn cany 
O'Neill nnludr-miu written lo 
also has ns its central fi* ur *fJ3 
rotic woman, ’ihe score, coiwm* 
liy Imro I'ulbi, makes much urf 
dance riiythms of the IWM D| 
r.itlicr upstaged by the inclunofl 
a Duke Ellington record ^ ‘ 
Itritiky-tunk piano which P ld “ JiC, 
talgic waltz. The 
hern Is what might be twm 

Trnvatorc syndrome— mast « 

anion has already ,8k tiv 
before the curtain rise*. ^ V 
event during the ^ 

opera, the fUthtaH 
suicide after half an 
from his wife ns *Lf55(| 
breakfast, is off-siag*- Ty, 
is undated to around ^ 

but die problem of now 
munlcato a fairly comply 
situation it not aitoaeiner ^^, . 

f voo»liv« dtor .W 
/.sc tow scorer « S reai ” 
success a* ‘ihe Woman-. w 
The third opera. The M*** 1 fa 
Salamanca, adapted o y j, c# 
from a Cervantes 5ho, fl*- 

ducted by Judith Somogl 
the other two conductwA pie- 
her ddbut. Un ike ^“"luieU 
ceding if, which hj«. 
American settings, 

SMssagSjsg 

meaning.'- To ^’ ,r ^iihout 
century opera P ,0 JV^ mode* 1 ^5 
oueutioii to any *. .SSirfi' *2j.- 
venilhn* of ihe gciire ^ IJS , 
a work td . a • hawdyj’ 0 
music it rekntlcwly b^g i -p^ 1 ■ 
.promising ' ' 

arrivet 
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commentary 


Stories of imperialism: Romans and Celts . . . 


By Oswyn Murray 


The Romans in Britain 
Olivier Theatre 


and after the pax Romana, Howard 
Brenton avoids the deeper questions 
ahout Imperialism, to concentrate on 
the terror of living without it and 
of being involved in its creation. 


His play is most of all an African 
parable, moving directly from Shnkn 


If there is one thing that is certain 
about a modern play called The 
Romans in Britain, it is that it will 
be about imperialism: in nil other 
respects Howard Brenton keeps us 
guessing- Since a large part of his 
power as a dramatist lies in his 
creation of dramatic tension through 
surprise, it is hardly fair to reveal 
all the twists in this complex and 


parable, moving directly from Shako 
Zulu to General Amin, and asking 
what difference was made by the 


transient civilization between. 


The African parallels are too dis- 
turbing to be made explicit : 
instead, through Celtic kinship the 
Irish ure invoked. The Irish theme 


is laboured from the start, with two 
Irish outlaws hounded through the 


forests of southern England by the 
native Britons; then the Invading 
Romans transform themselves into 
ihe British army in Northern Ire- 
land, and finally it is in a cornfield 
simultaneously near Camulodutium 
nnd on the Irish border that the 
last remnants of Roman Britain flee 
the Saxons, as a drunken British 
intelligence officer stakes out the 
murder of an IRA man. 


great battle lost ". But even Caesar’s 
mind moves upon violence like a 
tarantula in the dark. With Major 
Chichester, the drunken British spy, 
one senses a deeper message, 
another level of comment on the 
action, which does not quite come 
off, perhaps because Howard Bren- 
ton has omitted to torture him, nnd 
left bis muddled motives without 
religious justification. But religion 
is generally fumbled : Druids, 

Christians und pagan revivalists are 
cardboard figures; and Chichester 
too becomes a frivolous character, 
unable to persuade us that his view 
of the situation is real. 


jects myth only to embrace realism, 
not’rcality: his vision is the modern 
mythic vision of a world without 


pity or depth. We arc meant to see 
ourselves in all periods, but in fact 


see ourselves in only one aspect; 
and tho new myth is created by the 
use of an artificial modern idiom. 


The Collected 
Letters of Thomas 
Hardy 

Volume 2: 1893-1901 
Edited by Richard L. 
Purdy and Michael 
Mi ligate 


Both myth and idiom suffer from 


simplicity of stylistic levels. 
Howard Brenton can swear loud nnd 
long; but like the viulviiLU and the 
nudity, the swearing seems merely 
a device to shock the councillors of 
London. There is 11 a sense of the 
variety of rhy thins introduced by 
swearing in different social con- 
texts, which made the art of swear- 
ing so beautiful and complex a 
transformation of the English 
language, at least when I was serv- 
ing in Northern Ireland. And there 
Is no evidence at all for Howard 
Bren ton’s belief that the more primi- 
tive you are the cruder your 
language is : anthropology suggests 
quite the opposite. 

It is an exciting enterprise, which 
leads to an obvious comparison with 
the work of David Jones, and 


fascinating piny- But the central 

E aradox is already con tamed in tho 
rlefest synopsis of the plot. This 
is not a play about Roman Britain 
itself, (or neither of the two parts 
tire set in Roman Britain. The 


first part concerns the period be 
fore the Roman conquest, the brief 
am] unimportant second raid by 
Julius Caesar in 54 bc ; while t-lie 
second part oscillates between a 


The play is written In chronicle 
form, with short scenes often over- 
lapping, a large cast creating a com- 
plex picture of public events, no 
characterization, and Elizabethan 


comics for light relief. Each epi- 
sode is highly dramatic,, and tne 


date a century after the departure 
of the Romans (515 An) and the pro- 


of the Romans (515 An) and the pre- 
sent day. Hie play therefore turns 
out to be about imperialism in a 
rather special sense. 


But though this is a political play, 
it 19 not a play with a political 
message, unless it be that violence 


For an older generation, much of 
the fascination of the theme of 


is basic to all human societies be- 
cause it is the natural state of man. 
It is mere convention thot the IRA 
do not torture their victim, but 
appear as cool, efficient, civilized 
assassins, while the British army 


Roman Britain lav in the ambiva- 
lence of imperialism. Thcro was 
the superficial ambivalence as one 


arc hysterical thugs : it does not 
mean that Howard Brenton has any 


imperial people recalled rile time 
when it was Itself subject to nn- 
other ; but there was also a deeper 
question. Like the imperial British, 
roe Romans recognized the price 
that ptust be paid for empire, by 


both master and subject. Aeneas 
already bears the white man's bur- 
den, he must give up personal hap- 
piness for imperial duty. On the 
other side Tacitus, son-in-law of 
Britain's most famous governor, 
couiri put some of his finest 
speeches into tho mouths of bar- 
barian chiefs defending their liberty 
against Rome : "they make a desert 
and they call it pence Yet like 
all imperiul powers from Saigon's 
Akkad to Bruzlmuv's Russia, the 
Homans believed in their destiny 
»nd In the benefits of the civilizu- 
non that they offered. 


mean that Howard Brenton has any 
sympathy with the underdog. For 
tho first hour tho play is devoted 
to showing how nasty and bmtisli 
the Brits were (and the Paddys) 
in their primal Innocence, as three 
naked Tarzans of astonishing 
beauty string au Irish beggar 
upside down to cut his throat and 
drain it into the tribal drinking 
bowl, long before they are murdered 


prevalence of blood anti violence 
completes the illusion of a return 
to Elizabethan conventions. But the 
very looseness of the chronicle 
form can be an excuse for self- 
indulgence, and works strongly 
against the obvious intention to 
create resonances between the 
events in different periods. The 
most puzzling feature of the play 
is the change in tempo and mood 
between the two halves. The first 
half carefully creates a world of 
casual violence and institutionalized 
brutality which is artistically 
convincing, if a travesty of the 
actual social organ ization of 
southern Britain before the Romans. 
The second half seems deliberately 


Whan the first volume of this 
edition was published In 1970. 
Samuel Hynes wrote in The T.L.S: 
'this volume has the qualities that a 
great edition should have; it is 
meticulously thorough and 
accurate and its aids to Ihe reader 
are olear and comprehensive ... I 
do not see how It could have been 
done better.' Volume 2 covers the 
period which saw the publication of 
Jude the Obscure, The Well- 
Beloved, and his first collection of. 
verse, Wessex Poems. It also 
charts the most Intense stages of 
Hardy's relationships with Florence 
Hennlkerand Lady Grove. £17.50 


especially his great biblical Rom an o- 
Brltish Arthurian epic of the First 


World War, In Parenthesis — often 


performed as a radio play and surely 
deserving the National treatment, ft 
is this comparison that explains best 
why Howard Bren ton's piny is a 
failure, though a brave nmv inter- 
esting one end a work of great 
dramatic power. It fails ns a state- 
ment, about society or war or history 
or myth, because we do not believe 
in its language. David Jones of 
course was a Welshman ; and though 
Howard Brenton docs not mention 


to trivialize the problems of living 
in a post-Roman world ; much of 


it is played for laughs, ond even 
where tne scene is serious, the 


The Wood beyond 
the World 


William Morris 

With a new introduction 
by TomShippey 


or buggored oil stage by tho Roman 
army ; while tho niatrinrch nf the 


Irihu is n careful study of the 
munnest aspects of peasant society 


men nest aspects of peasant society 
uncorruined by civilization. As soon 
us the Romans nre gouo, the undor- 
iings return to their hubits under 


Ultimately, die morality of im- 
perialism must be ittuiiMircd by the 
extent to which die nuitnilcs of tho 
conqueror conic Hj bo accepted by 
jba conquered, and the 350 years of 
ric pox ftomuitif In Britain must 
oe seen us the longest period of 
«abla prosperity iliac history is 
likely ever tn give us. But peace is 


Saxon pressure: a steward and two 
cooks murder their idugue-riddcn 
mistress, whilo two rasters hatter 
their father to (luaih with a stone, 
in wliut is clearly intended m he tho 
real version nf King I.car. Tim two 
groups then sit down to plnn the 
whole Arthurian cycle. Thin is high 
black comedy, hut it rests on no 
sympathy with the oppressed. 


fact that tliis violence is merely a 
re-enactment of previous scenes 
diminishes its significance. Paral- 
lels nre dearly intended between 
die two hul v cs: many mo madu 
explicitly in words, ail'd others are 
underlined through tha use of the 
same actor for different ports ; 
yet there Is no overall pattern, 
no .souse dint die rc-onactinent of 


tho Welsh, they are the true Roman- 
British Celts : it is their legends and 


their perceptions which are at stake. 
David Jones had also of course been 
a soldier, and in his war knew that 


these nast events Is itself the mean- 
ing ut human suffering. 


If tho play Is neither strictly 
pullticnl piiinlila nor chronicle, it is 


certainly myth, created— appro- 
priately for a modern myth— by n 
process of dcmytlinlogizing: " Ila 1 
Very fashionable, tho Celts, with 


Two characters in the play ni'omon- 
Mrlly engage our sympathies: 
Caesar represents ironical, civilized 


boring and irrelevant to the modern 


imperialism : " That everyday life 
will begin again. That violence will 


w>rJd, By setting tho scene before 


ho reduced to an acceptable level. 
That civilization may not sink, its 


die arty-crafty. Ley-lines. Druids. 
But show them the real thing— nn 
Irishman with n gun, or under a 
blanket In nn H-block and they run 
a mile. If King Arthur walked 1 out 
of those trees, now — know wliat 
he'd look like to us ? One more 
fucking mick." But Brenton re- 


lic had experienced all wars; he 
knew that die myths were die real 
meiining uf history ; ami so he cuuld 
lift the present' or die mythic 
plane and relate it tn history, not 
least In his usu of language: 

I was with Abel when his brother 
found him, 

under tha green tree. 

1 built a shit-lmu.se for 

Am. i xerxes . , . 

I am the Loricated Legions. 

ITelou Cniiliilodimum is ours : 
she’s tliu touflt of the Uig’mcnr, 
she is In on ospcclnl way _ mir 
Mediatrix. 


The Wood beyond the World was 
llrst published ond primed by 
Morris’s own Kelmscott Press In 
1894. It Is a medieval fantasy which 
many consider to be his finest 
work. This paperback edition 
retains many of Ihe medlevol-slyla 
decorations, and a frontispiece by 
Burne-Jones taken from the 
original edition. ttlUGlralod £2.95 
I Oxford Paperbacks 


Victorian Voices 


Anthony Thwaite 


Each statement Is true : vve know 
that shit-hnusc far ArrnxOrxcs ; but 
wo do not hello vu it when Howard 
B ronton's Roman soldier says, “ I 
am always digging lavatories nn 
this campaign -which are never 
used That is just a playhouse joke. 


Through those fourteen 
monologues, spoken by fourteen 
not vory eminent Victorians, 
Anthony Thwalto rocrunles a series 
of lives. The monologues - by 
Philip Homy Gosso, Horace Mould, 
Mary Ellon Meredith, 'Ouido', and 
John Churlon Collins, among' 
others, draw upon many aspects of 
Victorian life - literary, domestic , 
social, and political - both at homo 
and abroad. Paper covers £3.95 


- . . English and Irish 


By Seamus Heaney 


their work by Owen, son of the local 
hedge-schoolmaster, Hugh O'Don- 


Translations 

Dublin Theatre Festival 


ncll, while being resented . by liis 
other son, Manus. Yoliand falls for 
Manus's fiancee (or perhaps one 
should translate this to his “in- 
tended"), tribal lines get tangled 
and things fall apart. 


Brian Friel's Translations, which 
n « just finished its very successful • 
”ro at die Dublin Theatre Festival, 
ft- e |? b ^ rat e variations on an old 
roeme. Perhaps Joyce stated it most 
succinctly in the classic passage 
the end of A Portrait of 
|“Artf*r where the English Jesuit 
wnfusea Stephen Dedalus by celling 
- t “ 8h « funnel, and Stephen 
sues on to meditate on the cense- 
fluences of the longuage shift in 
i r £ an t from Irish to • English : 
'lu. I language we are speaking is 
before it is mine... my soul 
Pl f“ the shadow of hfs Ian* 

■ For e moment Joyce allows 
t0 ihdulge the myth of dis- 
Possession, though he is careful to 
win- ■Mother, steelier moment 
Stephen tells Davln that hifl 
i 3Jg ) thrB W tIteir oml languid 

set in Irish-Speaking 
th? m*‘ ,n *toe 1830s, at a time when 
'■Possession or abandonment 

JhivS * w ac f^ erate . A coip? of the 
..^VEiiglqeers ij at work on 

’ anBUrM 581 * 6 ® Survc y of Ireland, 

■ standardizing the 

sense *’ of 

vSpfefiwWto. l^aaeey 1 and Lieuten- 
4»e biig assisted. In 


National School system was— yet 
once the English soldiers arrive we 
understand that it is the language 
of the Donegal characters, because 
Owen, tho stm Who has arrived back 
from Dublin with them, begins to 
pet as go-between and interpreter. 


Traditional characters (redcoat 
soldier, shawled girl, hedge-school- 
master- — this last a drily realized 


This allpvvs Frlel to show, at 
times comically and at 'times angrily 1 , 
that there are still two kind* of 
speech within what appears to be 


Brian Friel has by now produced 
a more significant body of work 
than any other playwright iu Ire- 
land, and it is time that, he was, as 
it were, translated. . I am sura this 
piece would come home Iik4 a 


World t 
Development 
Report 1980 


remembrance an, for example, Derek 
Walcotts theatre in Trinidad. Ills 


lima ft. v» isis* J .« T , 

portrait by Ray Me An ally) and 
traditional motifs (eviction, potato- 


unuuiviiBi iuui.«ie 

blight, poteen) are woven together 
with a mixture of irony and elegy. 
Friel knows that there wore certain 


i’lici nuune iiraiw , • T T 

inadequacies within tha original cul- 
ture that unfitted it to survive the 
impact of the English presence and 
domination, but the play Is not 
simply a historical entertainment. 
What the schoolmaster says to 
Lieutenant Yoliand in Act 2 is 
symptomatic of Friel’s vigilant con- 
cern with the way we still use lan> 


speech within what vpaarr to be 
a common language shared by the 
two islanders. It also allows him 
to show Owen assisting in the 
annihlladdn . of the place he came 
from .as., be translates the place- 
names into English and literally 
changes the map. 

Owen (played with brio and a 


recent plays -^Aristocrats and Faith 
Betder uM yeivi' and now Transla- 
tions — show him in the grip of a 
major theme. He has come in from 
different angles but with a constant 


personal urgency upon the need we 
nave to create enabling myths of 
ourselves and the danger we rub if-, 
we too credulously trust to the suffi- 


Owen (played with brio and a 
proper bewilderment by Stephen. 
Rea) is a key figure in the 


dispossession /abandonment uncer- 
tainty. His brother Manus sees him . 
as a betrayer, his father, more 
cautiously, sees him as a kind of 


by Mao us to any; "My name is 
Sarah ”, Nothing can stop her now, 


World Development Report 1 980 18 
Ihe third in a series of annual 
World Bank reports designed to 
present to the public a continuing 
assessment of national and 
International development Ifiaues, 
This year's Report looks at two 
major challenges facing 
developing countries at the start of 
the decade: continuing ihe 
economic and social progress of 
the past thirty years, and relieving 
the plight of 800 million people 
living In absolute poverty. Paper 
covers £3.50 ‘ 


f uage In 'Ireland (and in Eng-, 
and?): 1 *It can happen, that a 
civilization can* be imprisoned in a 
linguistic contour : that* no longer 
matches the landscape of fact." 


success, and he ramiot quite man- 
age to see himself. Significantly, ha 1 
cannot settle for . a name: he ia 
Owen to the natives but his sojdler 

» ■ IT I.C 1I41..J I La Jam 


Manus. assures her, she can say who 
she is so she is safe. . Towards the 
end Of the play, however, when the 
English c.optaftt demands who . she 
is, bis command und ■ strangeness 
scare her; N My name. . . . my name 
is . . "is all she can manage. - Iris 
as if some symbolic flgfc re of Ire- 
land from . an eighteen th-century 
vision poem, the one who once con- 
fidently called herself Cdthloen N1 
Houlihan* has been struck dumb by 
the 1 shock- of modernity. Friel's 


friends call him Roland and he does 
not quite deny ihen:i their mistake. 
There is a lovely moment at the 
end when' the' place-names be has 
anglicised are read out by Captain 
Lancey in their new versions and 
Owen mudt 1 translate them back into 

r.I.L el- aL. L.-.1I. .E hi. aaIaLI 


Tn the 1830s the landscape of fact 
included the new National Schools 
where the instruction was free and 
in English, but Friel’s scene is a 
hedge-school — a kind of fit-up classi- 
cal academy— where, the first, laiw 
suage is Irish, although Lbtin aqd 
Greek are; to be heard a >n™st as 
frequently: We do not hear Irish on 
■tho stage, ' of Course— and- that* Vof- 
course 4 tells- us- hbw fsuccessf ul the 


Irish for the benefit of his neigh- 
bours. It js « list of places that 
the army is wow intent on devastat- 


work, not just here, but in hid four- 
teen preceding plays, constitutes a 
powerful therapy, a set ^ imagina- 
tive exercises 1 tu at give her the 
chance to know and say herself pro- 
perly to herself again. 


jng for roraHetion for the presumed 
klDteg-of Lieutenant Yoliand. The 
betrayer; Is; defrayed. 1 -. l '- ;• 1 • 


Test Your Chess 

J.N.- Walker 

There are five sections In this self-* 
Improvement book -on the quick 
kill, open files and the enemy 
ranks, .diagonals and bishops, 
raiding knights, and combined 
operations - each containing an 
introduction, problems to solve; 
and test games. The book of fere 
the perfect path to piece-by-piece 
precision ch s. £7.05 paper 
- covers . £4*05 
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African writers at Frankfurt Society nudes 


By Lewis Nkosi 

Many journalists tuid exhibitors 
who witnessed the temporary 
occupation of the South African 
Publishers’ stand by protest- 
ing African authors at this year’s 
Frankfurt Book Fair would havo 
been astonished had they been 
present at an earlier meeting of the 
same authors, lasting till nearly three 
in the morning, where this action 
was first conceived and then vehe- 
mently debated. 

Whnt began as n cafm, though 
radical, analysis by the Pnris-bnsed 
Camerounian novelist. Mongo Ecti, 
of what ho termed an alliance 
between South Africa and some 
Francophone West African states, 
rapidly developed into a shouting 
match of remarkable ferocity be- 
tween two Senegalese writers, one 
of whom is the internationally 
f anions prize-winning novelist and 
film-maker, Sombeue Ousniane, a 
one-time dock-worker and trade 
unionist in the port of Marseilles. 
This confrontation, unwisely con- 
ducted between two adjacently 
seated opponents, ended in an ex- 
change of blows in which, had it 
been allowed to continue, blaad 
would surely have been spilt. 

The fight served 'tn remind us of 
at least one of the important fncis 
about modern African literature! 
written in the European languages. 
Tliis literature was limn in adver- 
sity, the result rtf an encounter, 
often - marked by systematic bru- 
tality. between Europe and Africa. 
As • lilt first memoirs of African 
slaves and - countless African auto- 
TiIob rapines ever since Show, slavery 
and colonialism are the 1 foster- 
parents of this literature; and it is 
a literature which, however sophis- 
ticated, still bears the $cars of its 
origins, aiul retains Its combative 
role. In irs constant search for 
new foes to rii-nui! ish, Afrir.in 
liter .it ure is, I suppose, close in 
splrit ro its East European nr f.aiin 
American cmiiirerjuiris. Certainly, 
Iminvatinii nnd experiment ..are 
present, in Western literature,- hut 
they nre nu longer linked to any 
consuming passion for social inno- 
vation. 

African writers, nu the contrary, 
nre split into two violent ramps; 
those, ofton supporters of ilia nre- 
sent ruling chics, who mfcrcly wish 
to repeat the gestures of the past : 
.and those who think they con 
detect in those Elites r now enemy. 
This has infused ihe best of the cur- 
rent writing from Africa with a 
burst of new vitality, whilo bringing 
into the debate about literature and 

6 Dimes a depth of feeling alarming 
i Its acrimony. Not since the tur- 

Getting out 

By Christopher Hope 

Banned 
BBC TV 

“Banned ’’ (the last chapter in the 
BBC series Escape) was the dra ma- 
iKed story, r . of A* SnUt;h African 
D^Hlu - WoOds’k dangerous 


bulent 1960s, fur cxamjilc, has Lon- 
don, New York or Paris seen such 
violent feuds and ruptures ns those 
which currently divide African 
writers of left mid right. The 
belligerent exchange between the 
Senegalese w'nltcrs at Frankfurt was 
symbolic of larger antagonisms. In 
Q way by handing African authors 
a ready-made issue, the presence nf 
South African publishers at this 
year's Book Fair managed to snuff 
out the smouldering animosities 
between the right and Che loft, 

The German organizers had 
spent n great den! nf money n> bring 
to Frankfurt some tidily African 
authors From Africa, Europe and 
America for a symposium tliut was 
not distinguished by any fresh 
approach to African literature or 
any depth of intellectual insights. 
Old issues concerning the use of 
European languages in African 
literature were rehearsed. The 
West German government, on its 
port, perhaps profiting from its past 
experiences in negotiating the 
rights of movement between the 
two Germanics, had employed its 
considerable skill in porsuuding the 
South African government to allow 
two Binds poets, Jnmes Matthews 
and Sipini Scpamla. to ntLcnd, 

Tn > the t event, the former 
astonished his auditors by immedi- 
ately biting the limul that had 
snatched him, though admittedly 
only for a few da vs, out of the 
South African cauldron by declar- 
ing that ho was uni grateful for 
this assistance, since rho West 
German initiiorhicK were enoperu- 
* in*! with Pretoria in Mm ccruiuiiiic 
oppression of his people. At one 
stage Matthews, who had been 
del nl ucd several times by tho 
South African Government, broke 
.down and wept. 

During die poetry tendings 
which took pluce later, die quality 
of the wqrks presented by Matthews . 
and bepaml .1 raised in a painful 
way the oh! quest inn about the 
neru 1 . fury Conner! ion helivfei! puliii- 
ral cuiiiniiiiiieiit and uni.siic excel- 
Icnce. The pressures on black 
South African writers, in particular, 
to give us merely a harrowing 
accumulation of bruto fans 
about their oppression, in tho 
gunner of Mtutuzcll MmsIioli.Vs 
C«/f Me Not ti Man, are. sn great 
(bat the unintended result cun ho 
n tiunilied solf-distniK-iug, from the 
sneer need fnr scif-protcction. The 
worst moments in the works of 
Mut thews and Sep.imln created a 
disconcerting impression of poets 
who find It carier to roach out for 
n slogan than on arresting imago. 
Works like these, Theodor Adorno 
onco argued, “ merely assimilate 
themselves sedulously to the brute 
existence against which they pro- 
test”. ■ 


By Sara Sclwood 


It. 1). Kitaj : Pastels and Drawings 
Marlborough Fine Art, G Albemarle 
Street, W.l, 


It is unusual tn conic across u pain- 
ter who insists on arguing Lhe enso 
for iepresentntini-.il painting from 
an ideological point of view. But 
Mint is wlmt R. H. Kitaj docs. Since 
197G, when lie .selected tlic Arts 
f muiL'il's exhibit imi. The Ihwiun 
Clay, he lias made liis position ck'itr. 
lie condemns the sort of art that is 
about "exulted colour, for instance, 
or boxes, or hnles in the ground ” ; 
it has no significance for the world 
outside itself. And, just in case we 
might have forgotten, Kitaj reminds 
us that such art can only be appre- 
ciated by people versed in the 
appropriate •* half-baked philosophi- 
cal double-talk ", It is, he insin- 
uates, unnatural. What art should 
do is go hack to what Kitaj calls 
*’ tho most basic art-idea ” : the 
representation of the Eiuman Figure. 
After all, it wn«s the liumaii figure 
that was i lie basis of- so much 
" great art 

But Kiluj's demands fur lire 
reliiinuiiii/.iiiiiii of art are nut just 
inspired by his allegiance to a sup- 
posedly dying tradition. Hu is con- 
vinced that uri is ihity-hniiml to 
comment on Ininun nature iiiul, by 
extension, Imiiian society : " Sonic 
day when I’m chased limping down 


a road looki ng hack at u hum ing the artist’s neck Uko m »i 
city, I want tlic slight satisfaction of Kitaj represents him -■LSPl 1 ** 


‘Reflections on 
the Nile’ 


jn 19.14. My poetry niny mu be linn is thin and unreliable, Prin/s and in the United Stales, but never 
very good, but 1 am quite certain iiuii-exislcni ; and, like Wilsnu's col- in Uriiain. 

ihat I have written die poems my- lection, they have long been nut of ANTHONY VIY1S, 

self and not under the influence prim. Radio Drama, hr ills h Broadcast- 

i"- i ton o f ^ u n vo n o ^ c Ke. These are among the reasons why big Corporation, Uro.idc listing 


or instruction uf anyone else. 

I feel that I might, in my old 


> 7,? 1 v l! what my publisher, Basil Blackwell, 

^ * pcoi d these tilings. Yuu describes us 11 lIic first LonmleiL 1 mi- 
will, 1 Hin sure, understand liiut s ^ „ T tl " 

1 liuve written this letter 10 estub- 01 R ,Lh siL 


ing Corporation, Uro,i desisting 
House, London W1A 1AA. 


ynu can iirnw tlic Human turni well 
enough, the whole world cnii instinc- 
tively respond tn it. Tims, lie con- 
cludes, "art becomes mure social". 
Over the past two yonrs Kitaj 


c " I . » “WE m nnd dcsct pea u niui .mii.ii iiiivmi- v- - 

fm IIS to be. . m ; JJJ r “ as | ias Alan Jenkins. OE the your revlcwe 

Since Kitaj is so skilled reviews I have received so fnr, R 

seining ihe evil Inherent wi^ however, five— including Mr Jen- Via Nicnlr 
single individual, it k ta&i kins’s-have referred to or spent 00197 Rome, 
wonder hnw he might treaH some time on my relatiom with 


-ickut ” lish ihe i ruth and without any iit- 
i 11 tell i- ten lion of annoying or criticiving 
OE the your reviewer, 
so fnr, RONALD UOTTRAI.L. 

r Jen- Via Nicola Marlelli IA, lnt 5, 


letters ” whs nccilc-d. 

JEREMY TREGLOWN. 
Halton House, Clinrlion-on-Oriiinur, 
Oxfordshire. 


Takis Sinopoulos 

Sir, — It may be worth lidding two 
small mates to Roderick Heaton's 


i j nut none of i hem lmn tii.7., Happen, x me ivnu m muc couveycu ny , 

tel"®.. U JUC " n .? aev of his studies of^ flAS?* a deposition about my early re a- of my cdiiion' 

brimstone min rcpreseniation • stmiies oe joe Sugcr. . jjons with Uavis. My later vela- (October 17) ? 

About half the works in the In the 197»s he was accusal rf lions with him were s«d, and, in- Pl . (1 fp„ nr K 
exliibition are t nudes, t he mainstay being obscure. Like Eliot In £ deed, lerrible. Harold Wilson 

, l H ,,ratlve tjntlitlnn. But far notes for 7 he Waste Land, fiM During the four years I was nt of Rochester’* 


tins s-^iuve leici it*u xu ui uuiv/ «ome. po.Mus (October 10). Ills experience 

some time on my W flfprt 5 Ini/ of wur as an army doctor was nf u 

Leavts. Curious. BecnusL he is WlilcrS illK blnnily nnd gruc&ntnu civil war; ibis 

Rochester’s Letters .‘SITiS 1 SS ‘SJSfST. "' 5 ft, ‘TSSISr 

After all, it is fifty years ago that it lccl (Letters, Octobet .1) m drawing Nekrodeipnos or “Death fenst” is 

happened, or. more correctly, didn t Sir,— May I correct an Impression attention to the enduring qualities j llst * a ret i, rn t o the old obses- 
happen. I therefore wish to make conveyed hy J. P. Kenyon's review of carbon-based ink which was com- sive , no d e ” It is a rewriting of an 
a deposition about my early rein- Q f my edition of Rochester’s letters monly used in antiquity. He is not e „ r j y poem aild j ts are t h e 


....j i- . 7 , - sive mode . It is a rewriting oF an 

be a,,d its ioots m in / ihe 

Professor Kenyon refers to John Sudan was fottnd'fn igTs";,, h!« While I am at it. may I also com- 
Haroid Wilson’s 1941 edtupii of part e xc a vu't icn sSf the E^v ol Exol oa teuton Sir David Hunt’s kindly 
of Rochester’s correspondence, tlic - Society at Oasr lfri ni whlch review of my own mil of Kronos 
letters to and frotn Henry Snvile, as \' ol \ g. « Mr .tout SR (September 26), on a misprint he 
•; impeccable ’’.and says I should Ia ’ 1 notices? The i 


tion is completely sold out. But Mil* 
gap between lhu pictures tlwt 
people might instinctively respond 
tn and those that comment mi lhu 
frailties of society lninns very 
large. 

All tiie x;i me. un ili<i:;e ocr.isimis 
whcn t Kim j delves deep into his 
conscience mid iineiiiilN ititmisclv 
personal images uf humanity lie 
.succeeds in touching our siippri- ;%ed 
iiisliiids. Very uucuniforl.ihle it is, 
too. “The Li.-. leuer tjup Singi'r in 
Hiding) ” is one such image. Jut* 
Singul, the iirrlietvpal Jew, is >i 
fiction of Kii.ij’s. He hangs around 


arc, however, no notes hr ^ did not even attend his lectures 
Rise of Fascism” (rectal; which began, I think, in 1928. 

. ''n’ uJ . fe ’J} 0 Ta,e ' Ptnned tejse In September 1929 I went u 


There are in the Britisli 


j poetry 


id- Atlantic art 


A.s mir ci i Me couimented a in about them. Queeu-ic xuid: “ Muttliew attention to the main omissions. In 

years ago, Kitaj paints pictures i« Arpoid as a modern. ” I sent them one letter, for example, we hear 14 

iln* Mill crowd. I'amdoxirally, c tome more poems and Louvis sag- of i lie , death in 1678 of Colonel 6TU. 

this exhibition show?. Kitaj's sk : jested that I should read Pound's John Fitzgerald Governor of Tan- 
"siici.il ’’ paintings are those tin ■■ "Hugh Selwvn Mauberlcy ”. I met glor. Wilson, following the HMC 

most heroically full tn fulfil U LeavTs at lus homo in June 1930 report, makes an unncknowledged 

dcuunds for a " sacUil” art. I and we talked in general terms cut where the original reads ‘lice 


out 2400 bc, antedating the Gulltis 
pyrus by ninny more years than 
e span of time which has trims- 
red since that papyrus was written 
d thrown into its rubbish lip at 
tsr lbrlm. 

T. G. H. JAMES. 

14 Turner Close, London NWil 


jested that I should read Pound's John Fitzgerald Governor of Tan- 
"Hugh Selwvn Mauberlcy”. I met glor. Wilson, following the HMC 
LeavTs at his home in June 1930 report, makes an unacknowledged 
and we talked in general terms cut where the onfjinol reads ‘ nee 
about contemporary poetry, with owed his ende to lus modesty which 


• flight* disguised “ a prifest f there is 

the^dedth in' detention of - 
. Steve Blko; Reform idsblo editor of- 
B provincial papef, the. East London 
" Dally: Despatch; Woods was, as is 
well known, increasingly unwilling 
•• to pull his punches ih a country 
whore opposition newspapers en- 
dure the. painful contradiction of 
attacking editoriadly' the system 
which is responsible • for maTntain- 
ing the white 'affluence celebrated 
nh their other pages. 

.k®Ba n with an arrest, 
and finished, after : several close 
•shaves, with a steadying cup of lea 
, and our man jMy pyer ite well in 

Lesotho. Marf: Kingston ‘ihade B con- 
vmc:«g WopjIs, e7.en if he could not 
quKe get lup tongue . around the 
spilth African accept.. He showed 
nfs anger and outrage, modulating 
into a painful understanding of the 
*'•? »a«i re*i rjqtinnq . of ;»v ; weHiing 
tira-jc, .mrl finally to a grudging a d- 
nniT-.o.i or irs Bias® 


forms of statutory repression, petti- 
ness is all. It is a method many 
people have had to endure with 
l £ ss PuhHcity, but the 
SU l C 1 an order an a man 
* .-1 boisterous exchanges of 
political hfe among the whites are 
especially hard to take, and Ivor 
Duiikertons sympathetic direction 

friltiatloa. Ut Wood5 ‘ s mouotiilg 

Janet Suzman’s flnely judgad air 
of r *-ati*Bined desperation conveyed, 
PJ M / ur es under which 
Wendy Woods found herself: facing 
me' Pres® 

obliged^ to apeak for her husband, 
now reduced - to a shadowy, fretting 
* ^ r,ends were only 

fe’in 

It was time to go. . ’•i 

Woods’s ; story is: inextricably 
jinked with Steve Bika’s lamentable 
UJjJ" .PpHce cell, a - connexion 
emphasized by Shane Connaugbton’s 
script. The implication that Woods 
hf fc, ”d of official repository of the 
Biko flame, is riot resisted. But In 
truth ihe story of Biko cannot yet 
oe told ; it is too Close, and was not 
an exceptional cvenf in Sourii Afri- 
can prison; history, . Rather It k 
gf* continujo^ dnufla still 

being Eyed through by. unnnmed and 
unsung black .Sqytfi - Africans, for 
vjjiont- there no 'escape^ ~i n ■: . , 


By Tom Phillips 

British Art Now. An Amcrlcnn 
Perspective. 

Ku.val Academy. 

One glimpse nf 1 fun rv Moore’s 
export I'vcord, cuupleil with tlm fact 
that lie lus probably not liven on 
.strike- Fur more (Imu a minute or 
two in sixty working years, might 
have persuaded a loss myopic 
govui nnieni in .support the promo- 
tion o[ British art a brand. One way 
of doing this would lie to pour 
money into the British Council, 
whose Fina Art department has 
given tho coiiiitry'.s art a solid Inter- 
nal innnl reputation. Ic has often 
presented n versons a more coherent 
picture of British painting nud sculp- 
ture than that offered by home- 
based institutions; one sometimes 
feels also that, because national 

K rostige is at stake, its critical eye 
as been shut-par than that of the 
Arts Council. 

Perhaps the reason why, through 
savage budget cuts, the opposite has 
happened is that the British Cduncil, 
concentrating on its proper task, has 
not been os effective at building Its 
Own image at home as the nation’s 
abroad. Only rarely docs it show its 
face in Britain itself. It is doing so 
currently at the Royal Academy, 
and unfortunately there is egg on 
it. This exhibition is a doubly sorry 
event in that, breaking a long- 
standing Council taboo against 
mounting exhibitions In the United 
States, ft served as a misleading 
introduction to British art ac Utc 
Guggenheim Museum ; although the 
time was ripe, the venue right, and 
the possibilities were great, the 
artists shown were not selected by 
the Council itself.' 

. • Tho Guggenheim Museum dele- 
Bated one of "its curators, Diane 
Waldman; to demonstrate “an 
American perspective" on artistic 
. activity in the United Kingdom. 
..With 1 -■ what one hopes is mere . 
hyivejfi she bps selected a handful 
of British painters and “art opera- 


by David N.isli, and, L-xvi-pl fnr sumui . - . . * • 

an a mot ph it- bl.inrd Luvs in ihe Tin* MNII Ira.ic Doiuwher Memoriil 
phoioiiraplts ot Siniuii ImmU (ntiii.su l'i i/t* " in rm tlivi tin* aims to wlid 
.specially constructed cameras wore u,.,,- n.misilicr. a pronto 
by fur the must impressive objects Maixitf ic.ulut iui.i sclwhr, ms 
iIIiisi rated in ihi; eai.ilnp.iicl there (Utlic.iicl." Juts, hern awarded »■ 
was ii, it a fi|-ui.' in Hu* woodpile. || r-.i, K„ w ii, lrtll l.cclurar ia Et> 

the slimy. Is nu-aiu tu illuMiaie cv ,i u . iinivarsltv of Cia 


little reference to mine. 

Later in that year 1 mot T. S. 
Elior, end we became intimate 
friends. I stuyert with him tit Hur- 


would not suffer him to djeovor sir.-Martla Esslin’s lome.it that 
* KU l| iP. 1 !i U aangieen made it •< very little Gorman dramu in por- 
ntiblick to the world and moriiil to formed in ,| )L . RngHsh-hpwCing 
fiimselfc .. Another leuei rcm.ns mirlu « uicuber needs s.-me 
that 1- ran ci.s Rupor, h Gnmin ul the ( |,i a l]firuiimt 


coniDuny. mie was twptr/cu on 
vverman Drama April 20, 1589, at St Bride’s Fleet 

SLrect (Guiidliall Library, MS G536}: 
Sir, — Martin Esslin's luinenr that sn she was only just seventeen years 
" very little Gorman drnmu is per- nld when her first baby, John, was 
formed in the Englisli-hpeaking blip lived at St Duiisian’s-in-ihe-Wcst 


lls-h Kmvih'iiJi, i.ecluivr in |, had what could he called n fricud- 


vsrdiri 1932 mid saw him frequent iy Bcricliambcr “Iws "most' happily ‘luallfication. 

l! n S i is 8CC0 " 1 nuirrioge. I never consummated ” with ills new wif«^ Apart from th 
had what mm lu. n consummated wiui ms new who iu, m 


* a ; a, , .. , , ■ , . ■■■ Ik 1 ill ll|V t/llltl-J JUT vi 

ended idiom s i lacks ihe wetitlii h,i,|,;,-. for his hnuk. Cawtrihri 

. ' Mu . 1 , k s ' V,, S k W‘»« W Cnnjlict and Inflation, published h 

iiiivii niui'D if kiii'im.i ■■iiiuii oik., ■ 1 in, ■ 


noink's .a 1 lie University of C® i.. •hip. with Lenvis and saw him 

I ! - 1 I* .. I.l . I. iLmifflllM H MPfllu (Ia L .. ,1 ... (..01.. I 


I - . , IHH/Ult irriCf fVIjriJIlUK, 1 

,Sp, V" 1 . f* 1 ” Laiviciict* and Wislwit. 

Auulcmy ruiiiiit, the exiiihitmn .... . . , inB , 

looks sketchy nild one ciiiqtex nl 1 *)*• f " 1 


a Mold of Honour to ihe Queen,; 
but Wilson stops whore the manu- 


IWTOM ID oci-minp ut ms requosr. t j u.c * aiW SC | U u%. Nor tins BBC Rndm 

»lso published in Jmitbin, in 1933, omissions in Professor Wilson s loxt, i> inmn neglected ihis field. Earlier 


tills yonr Martin J on k Ins’s produc- 


nntes m 
K(imcnn.i 
that “S 
etc, dne< 
son nncii 


« Ml Ifkr IIIIMIII m A.iiAlk - , . ■ , . n__ ^ . imiiiuu iichicuuu Iiiia Jim uu 

m essay on « XXX Cantos of Kxra h wu . x in«l*««l ‘» c ‘. »* I'nwessoi ,i, ls vonr Marll „ [ck Ins’s prnduc- 
Pound ,r . That is nil. Ic should Kenyon infers, which discouraged t lon of The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
* noted that New ncariniis in Knit- » ,e fro jn belabouring Wjhtm with moro t i, nn fulfilled Mr Esslin's hope 
./IfB Poetry was puhlishca one year lliont. Working in the United States f or n 11 really good" production of 


las hmndcsst plnys 
Enzeiishergor mid 
have commissioned 


Guido Morris 


i thought the poem “FwiivaiV of the same, Wilson ought to Have ock- translations of von K lei si's Das 
H Fire 8 was too much influenced by ,10wletI 8 Btl ln s reliance on secondary KUthchen von lleilhronn and n ploy 


Autiior, Author 

Readers arc invited in iik-ntifv the 
sources of the ihl'ec <|Mni;i|inns 
.... n .. . ~ „ which follow and tn .-.end iis iihu 

mu i.i the United J States, but never answers sn that they reach ihis 
m uritum. vi vm ‘»lTk e not later ili.m Friday. Nm- 

» „ ANIHON\ S. ember 14. A prize of 1 10 is offered 

Radio Drama, Rcuish Brnadrust- |„r tlic- first correct set of answers 
ing Corporation. Uro.i dens Ling ln |, c opened, or tailing that ihe 

rlousOj W1 A 1AA« Jiiost iiujh'Iv ci>itl?c( — jn which lfisc 

inspired guesswork v.iil alsn he 
. taken into consideranon. 

TaklS Slliopoulos P.nw\m Should, be addressed in 

_. , , | 1 1 ■ '■}*■* iiditor. The Times Liierurv Sup- 

Sir,— It may be worth add ing two plcnnvnt, I'D Box 7, New Pi ini ing 

small mates io Roderick Beaton’s House Square, Gr.ivS Inn Knud 
imelligeiu mid unde is um cl ing Lund mi WC1X 8E 7., nnd nintkud 

review of the poems of Takis Siiui- "Author, Author " on ihe envelope, 

pnulus (October 10). Hit experience The solmiuu and ri suJi will appeur 
nf wur as an army duct nr was nf w in our issue of Novemhei 21. 
blnnily nnd gruesome civil war; lliis . . 

.seems io me to have greaL import- competition No 4- 

once in liis poetry. The poem 1 , .... a hand, or eye 

Nekrodeipnos or “ Death fenst ” is By Hilliard drown, is worthy an 
n*3t just * a return to the old obses- history 

sive inode”. It is a rewriting of an J*y ® worse painter made. . . . 

early poem, and its roots are in, the - When they talked of thtur 
civil war. / Raphaels, Correggios and stuff. 

While I am at it, may I also coni- He shifted his trumpet nnd only 

“■ ~ _ _ took snuff. 

3 Rue, an 23, Balia 

. J'exprime 

Sitot Jnin A Monsieur Dogas 
Lr satisfaction qti’il time 
Avec la fleur des syringas. 

Result of Competition No 38 

Winner : Joan Mackic. 22 Luthbury 
Road, Oxford OX2 7AU. 

Answers : 

1 We have bathed, where none 
have seen ns. 

fn the lake and in the 
Fountain, 

Underneath the c hur mod 
statue 

Of the timid, bending Venus, 
When the watcr-nyuiphs were 
count ing 

In the waves ihe slurs of night. 
And those maidens storied 
nl ynu, 

Your limbs shone thvmigh so 
soft and bright. 
—Thomas Lovell Bed tines. 

“ Eplidialnmin " Death’s Jest 

2 Feathered masks, 

Pots of peas, 

.Tun us asks 
N might uf ill esc. 

Creaking water 
Brightly sti’ip&d. 

Now I’vo call gill her— 
Shrieking biped. 

Flute sounds jump 
And turn together, 

Changing clumps 
Of glassy fent her. 

In among tho 
Pots of pens 
Naiad changes— 

Quick ns these. 

—Edith Sitwell, "Gardener Janus 
Cmches a Naiad ” 

3 ... the Nnlad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold Unger closer 

to her lips- 
— John Kents, Hppenon 


Webster’s Wife 

Sir, — Following up niy ” In Search 
nf John. Webster" (77. S, December 
24, 197G) and subsefjuent letter 
(March 11, 1977), I can now confirm 
that the playwright's wife was 
indeed Sara FeniaU, dnughter uf 
Simon, a freeman of the Saddlers’ 
Contouny. She was boptlycjJ on 
April 20, 1589, .at St Bride’s Fleet 
SLrect (Guild hall Library, MS G536): 


her .,j needs si'ine from Iter lather's limine— lie had iih- 
vinusly moved a lung Fleet Street in 
Apart from tho National Theutro’s }*» more fashion obie jiarlah since 
" Austrian list ", enterprising Fringe 1 ' ei ‘ ? m } btriJi—on May 8, 1606. In 

[haatres Ittivo in recent years ^ >, 1 Mary s IxJiugtou 

“ritish amlimicofi to {> lt . , GLC Record . Office, County 

v writers from tiic HbU), I have now found un entry 
np world like llaiidke. Jhjit Johh Webster and Sura 

i dor, Kroeiz. Mueller Gimme 1" or Gi m null ” (the 

Nor hns BBC Rndio writing Is bad) wore married by 
ud ihis field. Earlier »«««« on March 18, 1G0S/6. I 

tin Jenkins’s prnduc- -nispcct that toe “ Glmmell '’ one 

iiicasiim Chalk Circle cnii rend « Pcnuill ”, and ilint Well- 
illcd Mr Esslin's hope «ier had secured n licence to marry 
good” production of n t a village outside London, where 
during the past yonr, he and lus bride were prejmmohlv 
lias broadcast plnys not known, shortly before the Infill 
Enzeiishergor mid of their baby. Tho fact thin the mar- 
c have commissioned *inge was {most unusually) in Lent 


von Kleist's Dos indicates the urgency. 


100 muen inriiienreu uy ” .Vu-V? . 

-: P* W'fltte L«nd, I asked Eliot ft SQ1,rceS- „ , S y ffif r V 

fie agreed, Ho replied: “Your A s for the other part-ml it Ions, Rudolf Fries. 


by the F.ast German writer, Fritz- 


MARY EDMOND. 

17 Denman Drive. London NW11 
GRD. 


Guido Morris, who tit iuturvals prose, and the magJzinB Lto* !; Pjje- . If it owe 
over many years ran the Latin AWiilis— often at ilia cost of e» ;■ tody it is to Pc 
Press, and who died recently, made sidcrablu self-sacrifice. A friend ot , M- j am not 
his career tho expression of his the 1930s describes Morris UviflfJ Si- , F ? b . er an 
conviction that the cruft of printing the basement where ho had bisuM j; Published the bo 
coidd and should approach the con- his latest press, " sleeping !- • 

dition of an art -form ; that layout his beloved Albion, He ’ — 

and type-faces, besides adding to ' possessions, mid I seem to S 
^M PP k r ° Cia, on ? f “ hterary work, her him ns always being in * ^ 

could nave an intrinsic aesthetic brown corduroy suit, withioW*^/. f 
appeal and value. In him that croft aiming up for air wh«n Ashbbrv's 


. _ . P®° m owes nothing in any work of John Hayward’s of 192G and In endorsing Mr Esslin’s view ' L ■ 1 ■ 1 " r,rr "■ -1 

is. who tit intervals prose, nnd the magazine Lv} 1 ^ ®ine. _ If it q W 05 Hiivihing to any- Johannes Prinz’s of 1927: even taken that among contemporary figures With this ixsiie the price of the 

years ran the Latin Mirnhilts — often at Tho c«t « -i . ,l is t0 Pound 'in his Cantos, together, they are very far from Fnssbinder nnd Bauer are “signifi- TLS goes up from 3Sp to 40p. We 

ho diud recently, made side rn bio self-sacrifice. A friend « , j am not at a jj SUrQ H bout complete; their texts are uivtlepend- cant plm-wrights " may f add the much regret tills increase, which 

!ho expression of his the 1930s describes Morris Uvwe P inat Faber and Faber, of course, able, as I often have to point out in name nf Botlio Strauss^ who has has been made inevitable by rising 

at tha cruft of printing the basement whore ho had InitwM puDiislied tha book Festivals of Firo my footnotus; Hayward’s annota- been performed widely in Europe, costs of production. 


Hayward’s 


In endorsing Mr Esslin’s view 


With this ixsite the price of the 
TLS goes up from 35p to 40p. We 
much regret tills increase, which 


Among this week’s contributors 


I " ■ « ■ - ■ w uiiiiinu uii 

ffifJS?. 0116 2 f u* 0uts, 8nding proc- took him 
titioners, and the world of small .. .. 


recent coliectioiifi Patrick Gardinkr is the. editor of John Maynard Smith is Professor Dfarick Pufkiitt is a Fellow of 


private presses one of irs most e After the war Morn* , ote j 
brilliant and enigmatic figures. ?tL Ive » fi ,er pliL*™" «*'*?• 


r |Y|I tu . I — ■■■iwn ■ ,1 lUkVHi iHMCLUVim a num-o. w/iiiumnn ia wk , tiiiim vi juini mninnnu nmiiit as i iiu«»ui h 

t (Lf 001 *? bidude Self-Portrait in a The Philosophy of History, 1974. of Biology ut the University of Woifson College, Oxford. 
Morife ■“"jLS I ftHiPiqS ,ror ’ 1975 ’ nnd noweboat Hnnry Louis Gates jr is Assistant Sussex. - . Michabl D. Reeve |s a 


the " Crescendo PaeojT I I* Head of C 

p which included verse by J.^Ktbe 1 Jn nl n ? e Br, ‘- Ish > ,brnr - v . 

• Ci. -...i i Uanibarffn^v I: v./MW Beckfji » 1H0 nm 


Morris began in 1935 with four which included verse by JokajJ-jT' 
broadside .magazines for tho Bristol Stubbs and Michael 
zoo, 'Where ho was then emplnyed. primer undertook to. pay _ . 
But his passion for Latin, for Eng- royalties!. When the W ,nl , 
lish Literature and for printing as finally abandoned. ’Morris J*. 0 ”*! 
a demanding and creative activity in a bookshop in londottf h^rdlf 
was the driving force behind his life roader for tho Cambridge VWm 4 
* P, r * nt * r » which was marked by Press; then, astonishingly. ; 
^^ e ^L 0nal tB . lo r r , an< * dedication, I-ondon Transport as tht -he 1 


ifit l«M r ® r ’ 1975 * nnd ttounboM HiiNRY Louie GATES 3R is Assistant Sussex. - 1 Michabl D. Reeve is a Fellow of 

iw, W78. Professor of English arid Afro- KBNNKrir MsrjLANBY is tlje. aditor or Exeter’ College' Oxford. 

NicoIas -Barker is Head of Consor- American Studies at Yale Univer- the periodical, Environmental Pol- H. C. Robwns Landon’s most recent 

paoii at the British Library xitv ZiitiOn. JHs Forming and Wildlife hook is Haydn: the hotly Years 
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By J. Mordaunt Crook 


R. W. LISCOMnE: 

William Wilkins 1778-1839 

297pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£22.50. 
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Architectural Fashions — as Spooner 
said of undergraduates — are rather 
like decimals : they recur, Neo- 
Classicism* it seems, Is back in 
vogue — or rather Neo-Classical 

theory Is one of the medicines cur- 
rently prescribed for. the terminal 
sickness of the Modern Movement. 
Even the dullest Regency architect 
can find a publisher. There Is only 
one snag : the Neo-Classicism which 
interests modern architects — a posc- 
functionnj system based on semiotic 
principles of design — is a very differ- 
ent thing to the Neo-Classicism 
which obsessed the Greek Reviva- 
lists of the early nineteenth century. 
Theirs was a precise visual language 
couched in antique terms and tied 
strictly by precedent. Architects of 
genius— S-ir John Soane, C. R. Cock- 
erell, “ Greek “ Thomson ; even a 
clever charlatan like Nasli — 
mastered this language, bent its 
rules, and managed to transform 
archaeology into . architecture. The 
Second-eleven men — Sir Robert 
Smirkc, William Wilkins, Decimus 
Burton — could exploit this restric- 
tive fashion only as far as their 
limited abilities allowed. Wilkins 
suffered most of all in this respect. 
Smirks at least had p talent for ab- 
straction : Burton an eye for urban- 
ity. Wilkins was essentially un 
archaeologist turned architect, a 
scholar with a theatrical back- 
ground, a Cambridge don with good 
connections and a Weakness for 
polemic. And when his brand of 
archaeology was eclipsed by the 
Renaissance revival — when Regency 
gave way to Victor fun— his .reputa- 
tion collapsed. R. W. Liscombe does 


his host. Bui the fame of William 
Wilkins rcsir-ts — and is likely to re- 
sist— air m tempts lit resuscitation. 

Wilkins wus i he son of nn Gust 
Anglian architect wliu built up a 
prosperous practice <m the basis of 
partnership with Humphry Keptmi. 
After gniduniiug Sixth Wrangler in 
Mathematics at Gonvlllc and Cains, 
young Wilkins mured Greece, Asia 
Mimir and Italy between 1801 mid 
1804. On his return to Cambridge 
he tank the architectural world by 
storm. Championed by Thomas 
If ripe of Decpdenc, his Grecian de- 
sign for Dawning College defeated 
a Roman -version submitted by no 
less a competitor than George Ill's 
Surveyor General, James Wyatt. 
Downing's Ionic columns- 11 -'' a string 
of sn usages ”, Cockerell later called 
them — established i lie Greek Re. 
vivnl ns ifie dominant architectural 
fashion, mid launched Wilkins on a 
spectacular professional career. His 
success at Downing — repeated 
simultaneously in his defeat of 
Ifenry Holland at Hailey bury— 
meant not only the triumph of 
Greek over Roman orders but also 
the victory of campus over quad- 
rangle. For Downing was tile first 
college in the world with a campus- 
style layout of contiguous blocks, 
ten years earlier than Jefferson's 
University of Virginia. And even 
before Downing had boon built Wil- 
kins had executed the most dog- 
matically Grecian country linuse in 
En eland— Grunge Park, Hampshire 
(1804-09) — a dramatic evocation of 
the Thcseimi in a romantic Repton- 
iun landscape. 

Even so, Wilkins's, talents were 
academic rather than strictly archi- 
tectural. Dr Liscombe rightly 
singles out the Downing campus 
and the Gothic screen nt King’s 
College, Cambridge (1823-28), as his 
grenrest coups. But how much of 
Downing did -young Wilkins owe to 
Thomas Hope? And surely the idea 
of the screen at King's stems at 
least partly from Hawksmoor’s All 
Souls? Dalmcny (1814-18), Tre- 
gotliunu (1615-17) and Duumnre 
(182U-22) oro competent variations 


on a illume from East Harsh urn 
Manor, lint iiKisi of Wilkins's Gothic 
works— Cur pus Christ], Cambridge 
(1822-27), or Trinity New Court 
(1.12.1-25), for instance— are mech- 
anical examples of nn umlistin- 
guisliud style: I'ii'tni'esqiie Gothic 
without the justification of a 
Picturesque setting. Perhaps his 
most successful work was University 
College, London (132(1-30), 

And nut nf the wilderness n noble 
structure grew, 

The architect Hill Wilkins mid rho 
artist l-'ki\miiii too, 
Minlu the college what it is to mo 
and you. 

But when lie triad the same formula 
of portico, stepped stylobate and 
dome Ht the National Gallery (1833- 
38), the result was disastrous — 
except when viewed obliquely from 
l'.ill Mall Rust. As for St Gcnrgu's 
Hospital, Hyde Park Corner (I82H- 
29), its admirers have never been 
numerous : the coming battle for its 
preservation will be bnsed less on 
recognition of its beauty than on 
fear oE what will probably replace 
It. Even Grange Park, striking 
enough by any standard, belongs 
only equivocally to Wilkins : its 


conception hod been largoly anti- 
cipated in a design by Robert 
Mitchell published ut 1801. 

Only as a classical archaeologist 
wus Wilkins really in the front rank. 
And even here one must enter a 
caveat: his talents were descriptive 
lmd analytical ; he was almost the 
last of a generation not yet primarily 
concerned with excavation. Still, ills 
reputation ns ti scholar wus estab- 
lished with Antiquities of Magna 
Graccia (1807), a lavish folio illus- 
trated with fine drawings — plans, 
sections, elevations mid Picturesque 
views— showing the temples of 
Syracuse, Solliuis, Agrigentiini, 
Ego.stn and Paesmm. His AtAcNiunsia 
(18_l(i) ennui tied several essays, 
lucidly argued, on the topography 
mid antiquities of Athens. His Civil 
Architecture of Vitnlvitis (1812, 
1817) combined a careful cnin- 
niemury on the Rummi master— lie 
wus the first to interpret sctimilli 


impares in terms of nprical devia- 
tions — with u challenging essay on 
“Tlte Rise and Progress of Grecian 
Architecture" written by no less an 
authority than (lie fill lire Prime 
Minister, " Athenian " Aberdeen. 
Filially, his /Viifiwium'ii Archil cc- 
tanicac (18.17), contained n number 
nf valuable observations mi the 
Krcchtlicinn, illustrated by meticu- 
lously measured eluvalluns and 
sections. Wilkins fully merited bis 
place among the Society of Dilet- 
tanti, and his election us Professor 
of Architecture ut the Royal 
Academy. 

As mi arc hi tec t, Wilkins's talent 
was for detail rather than compo- 
sition. In that respect he was the 
reverse of his arch rivnl Sir Robert 
Smirkc. In other respects too: 
Smirkc was n Tory architect, Wil- 
kins seeuis to have been a Whig ; 
Wilkins luid <i fatal fondness for 
controversy, Smirkc was known for 
his “ talent of silence ”, In the 
1840s, their reputations slumped to- 
gether, but Wilkins's even more 
dramatically than Smirke’s. By 1847 
W. H. Leeds folt free to defiver a 
crushing verdict : the architect of 
University College hud been so ob- 
sessed by precedent that he was 
incapable of creating the unprece- 
dented. “ Far better ”, ho suggested, 
that the architect or St. George's 
Hospital had “never been to Athens 
or Magna Graccia”. "Infinitely 
better” tuo. for the architect of the 
Nutional Gallery, " if instead of 
labouring to convince us Hint the 
Temple of Solomon was n building 
of rite Greclun Doric order, he had 
applied himself to more diligent and 
real artistic study ut his own drniv- 
ing hoard In the same year an- 
other critic, Janies Rimes, delivered 
the coup tic grace : 

[III* buildings were] all of one 
family, one school, one style — 
pedantry .... Su much Greek, 
so much gold was a saying of 
Samuel Johnson ; so much Creek, 
so much cold, was the practice nf 
William Wilkins- -for mi liberty 
would lie give or take, un llm- or 
member would he use for which 


he could not find a . ■ 
some undent Greek H? li3 

Russia in imitation ofd™5 * 
t uilierme, erect atXbttu 
palace at Petersburg 
coil hi have executed thefaS 
lank mi well us ilia cold and 
arihitect of Downing Colley 

wi'iu 1 :.. ‘Iff-? 1 ™ •?» 


. •'•tuiuius or mart, t 

muncs. or to an accurate dS 
timi of those antiquities whin/ 
SO profoundly admired K l 

“ Meter sS 
among the great men ofS 
country , than he does araosih 
architects; lucking, as hX 
the architect's greatest qua&S: 
invention and freedom 
pedantry. His was tha 
mummy of the art-as cold, 2 
less, nnd as much bouod do h i 
the bands of precedent ' ; 
That judgment still tala m 
Hnswering. 

There is undeniably a acted 
sameness about much Greek Rahil 
work. In the 1830s English adits. 

i,s Wilherforce remarks i 
the Church of England— nculjfiH 
of, dignity, nnd of monownj m, 
When Wilkins whs asked at Cu 
bridge how lie managed to dtqi 
.so much, lie replied; “Itwaipw 1 
si We to do a great deal by meiiti' : 
The Greek Revival was indeed i 
style only ton easy to codify, Hi 
only ton hard in aunnL Unlike it 
Gothic Revival, it lacked IndUumi 


The speculative city 


I'lHiis, Unlike the Palladiaohas d 
l lie eighteenth .century, ft lackedtfx 
tire ii in ii luted riches of a c» 

timioKsly evolving system. UoBli 
tin) Drieutiil and Egyptian Revink, 
ii hirki'tl even the alibi of escapism. 
William Wilkins began os iij diffl 
piuu, und ended us its victim. ‘ 


By Joseph Kykwert 

FRANCO) SIS CHOAY r 
I.h Regie et lr IWndele 
Swlf Tliemie du I' Archil mure et 
dt* rili luiiimiiti:. 

375pp. Paris : Senil. 
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„Jo l'cod Fr.niqnise Clioay's hook in 
Lon dim k to do it an injustice, be- 
er use her achievement and her atti- 
tude are quite unlike those of any- 
one in litis country. Site is un Intel- 
factual (I use the term both ns des- 
cription and in praise) trained us a 
Philosopher,' who has choseri to con- 
cern herself primarily with archi- 
tecture end town-planning, In this 
country architecture is, after all, a 
profession— with all the philistine 
associations that " word evokes : 
architects are not expected to be 
artiste any more - than barristers 
t nE v?f Mind solicitors) are lawyers 
or GPs, physicians. In France the 
profession of architect has become 
even further removed from Its his- 
torical role, and is now much more 
a branch of management. ' 

Tlte grotesque decline of the Ecole 
oes Beaux- Arts over the past con- 
, yfj.dch roost J‘ practi- 

:KSWL“ 1" lndeifc; of. whiit t mfran.. 

-lest , rdally 

. bnporiant Brchltecturai recipient of 
larufv Rom6 /r a “ d tl|at Was in 

F° be an in- 
tellectual (as Le Corbusier certainly 
was) invited stispirion. For an intel- 

- hd u »!,,a.Dite of letters or even a 
painter to take an interest in archi- 
tecture was virtually unheard of : 
with the olympian exception of Paul 

. valdry s Eupafinos. The certainties 
codefied at ills beginning of the 
mnsieenth century, with all. the 
•aulhirity of the Grander Ecoles be- 

- nmd tttem, were largely to blame : 

, the great mass of building patron- 

jzed. by a coloniring. French govern- 
y'd not. invite quesi inning of 
the kind ^Pfoiiosed By Hippolyte 
. .Twite, or Viqlfei'Je-Diic. ^rcjiitects' 
training consisted uf reach-me-down 
ruios and the acquisirion of a ne;u- 
iniracuious drawing lechniqua.whicli 
«oly concealed thu of their 

h. wSS’Stu- bfcliiq rj layer; of iveter- 
•ffO.M'. ittisfr; xvhife distfitertni* stu- 
rterit ■ from, the imeifecAtal rnmb* 
Jem; m ep:iratjle from the business 


nf building. The reniniLUiess of tliis 
proci'diire I'lum rliu arcliltects' mil 
prc-ucciipniiuns meant tluit it inui 
no _ inihieiHL* ut all in tltc drawing 
nff irn nr tin t lie building site. 

I tilting tin- Pompidou rigime 
even the aurlinrities (aided by the 
uvenrs i»f FJtifi. which rontred on h 
dii.tffL’LtjLl Hcolu dos He nux Art s) 
finally bi'inmu cnnvinccil of the itt- 
fbi*ii»t llv Ilf French architects and of 
their i raining, us mm on red with 
iluisu 1 of Italy nr the Anglo-Saxon 
(.nuniries. They promoted inter- 
tt .ii-ion.-il compel it Ions, us well as a 
Hurry of “ architectural rusoavch " 
fituinccd by various govorumem 
agui lcies. The cdtahlishment I have 
described absorbed tho money and 
threw out u shower of study papers 
for circulation, as well as various 
dubious publications, most of which 
should smk into the limbo of re- 
maindecdom. 

: ■ Againit this background a num- 
ber of individuals stand out, nnd 
Mote Chaay is among the most 
important of them. Others realized 
that there was intellectual work to 
be undertaken in the building 
domain: notably the group which 
produced the magazine Utopie, 
among whom Jean Baudriilard was 
to become the best known. One 
or two of the younger . architects 
and historians who attended' Roland 
Bqttbes’s and Michel Foucault's 
seminars an. Paris, have .created a 
new, climate of thought |n a situa- 
tion made all the more uncomfor- 
table by the horrors bequeathed by 
the. French building boom, 

Mate Chany's first important book 
Was an anthology. L’Urbcmisme, 
U topics et- Riaittes, which first 
appeared in 1965; in it she set-ex- 
tfacts from the writings of social 
reformers who treat of tho city and 
Its architecture only incidentally, 
such as. Robert Owen Or Pater 
Kropotkin, side by side with those' 
arcM'iects Vrfw sea, .the new archi- 
tecture and the gew city which It itf 
to build: as a portent; or even as 
the agent of a new society, whether 
through a return to some ideal situa- 
tion m the past, M in the ca?e of' 
Pugii* pr bv foreseeing a- splendid 
technological' solution to - 0 H bur 
problems? in the > itot-too distarit 
future, as with ' Yannis Xenakis., . • 

_ Already in ;«hat >j{« f f' book Mine 

Cimay organized . her refractory 

mu:<;iidl an tcrAi Af '* d ' binary 

classification: there «-fcre' “pro- 


grusMM ” iitopi.ms, like Rohurt 
Given, .Ink** Vmii; or I.t» Coi'lnisii-i', 
mid "t-uliuruli.'.i" niluv— liko I'ugiu, 
C.iniiilu Niitu nr F-lKMiezcr Hiiwurd. 
lint sho found tiiij* iinKli-.li diuill.siii 
cnn.siriciing, slncu .some of her most 
importunt win.vssos lmd tt» he put 
clown oil hor as iitniluMeKS pnignta- 
tists (Mai x, lingul-i) nr as uiiLi-iiiTtiiu. 
ists (Frank i.lt.yd Wright). Then 
there were " funcelon.il " nitics nf 
Hie city siicii ns Eugeuu lliiunrd (tita 
tmw ..largely forgotten deviser of. the 
tniFfic t-f i ui.<f]. ib nut) nr Colin 

IhicliHitan; and the « philnsonliers " 
nf die city, from Victor Hugo to 
Martin Heidegger. 

The dualism was rationalized in a 
rattier disingenuous way ; the “ pro- 
gressists" imu their attention to 
the future by ignoring tha past, the 
cuhui.i lists ” claim to bo agnostic 
abuut any future wlricli is not un 
extrapolation From the past or pre- 
sent. But both groups, indoed any- 
one who makes a pretence of having 
rational proposals for the future oi 

proposals. But the verv hetero- 
geneity .of the material Mme Choay 
* ia d assembled led her to conclude 
that the scientific pretensions of 
planners were hollow, since they 
were used to support conflicting 
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on uncontro- 
vertiWe data, had the force of 
unquendoned laws, and even of 
moral imperative. 

The motive bclrind that first book, 
Mme Choay now says, was her in- 
dignation : and although she kept It 
all too carefully in check in her 
text, no one who has visited Paris : 
to the past few years can blame her 
for. feeling, it. The same indignation, , 
into an "dtoonement 
roflechi , has inspired her new work 
cn the origins of planning theory, 
.As she says in the first paragraph. 
the j -subJoct of Lit R&glts et fe 
modile l« a reflection on built 
apace, and therefore on the city. 
But phe is concerned only with the 

written" city, the city of text 

?fl a (“• w ' perhaps 

-unduly ^defensive about this aelf- 
imnpsed limitation) ; dnd in parti- 
cular J .with turQ books which 1 shn 

jWta : «Solir 9 ;tVv^ 

•iSaSLiife 


mid Mote’s Utopia, tvhiih is iiv 
iiiinrdlc*. 

. Her inturpretiiiiiui of imtli ivxm 
is very uliuiilivo: nn Imtli sii«> lus 
Interi-xtiut! uml umv tilings s.«y. 
She diamiiliH*,', fm- in.i.nn,-, ihu in- 
lugritv of (In: re mi veil, |tiluifd loxi 
Hi Allierii ujuliisi iRi* ,r.ju»i -.imiq tif 
lus ‘ liD'.llfi " criiicb, uml snggi-.H 
ii couviiii'hig M run ure f.n tin- 
in if i ms nf its i* I'jf ii ii 1 1- m . Tin? 

rriiSM-d i-fhiiinn.vliip Aliirrli wuni-. in 
osiiihli -.li Willi Ids Iiitf (p.u iitlnxii.il) 
prodfress'ir, Viirnviuj, ivlilk- m.iiu- 
tmr.iiiig Ills own in ighuliiy, is 
slmrjily olisurvL-d. On More, lu-v re- 
ciinsti action nf phvsiru] «pa t f in 
Aiiinunituni :md tin- oilier Uiopi.in 
i* vulualile, und goes v.»?U be- 
s'riiul the usual cobbliun log^iliu' nf 
l-hu pi ece denis' r.n winch Mure 
based his descript inn. 

Alme C hoiiy's method, however, is 
perhaps a little inhibiting : early in 
the book sho enumerates the piopcr 
characteristics of n tieatbe (rule) 
or of a utopia (mudel) then, in the 
second part proceeds to mark down 
those derivatives of her two urche- 
types _whiclt do not conform to her 
criteria. In one or two cases, fasci- 
nating and influential books, such 
as the Uypncroininacliia Polyphili, 
which stands about half-way lie- 
tween rule und model, are exclu- 
ded altogether. But in. this second 
part, in spite of its limitations, 
thera are excellent things to be 
found, such oa Mme Clioay's dis- 
cussion of Claude Perrauli'a 
Ahrigi do Vitruve. the little pam- 
phlet through which architectural 
Cartesianism farced iiself on pub- 
be attention. Tho climax comes 
™ *,.**"« pubbeation of Idulfonso 
Cerda’s Teoria General de l/rhani- 
zaclon, which claims to convert 
reasoned discourse on building 

iJ&7 SC Bnd wh * ch appeared 
in 1867, the damo year as the first 
volume of Das Kupital. 

are the , rcfor ® stages 
{a •» process described In Mme 

Sk° k ’ Th ? fIrst coupure 

*l\ now f a , h } J,iar French 
JUS Jf *" at at which an autono- 

about building, the 

Mrtim n, l? f i. caies r® * 3 Jsc °urse which 
claims to have in torn al rules- be- 

in the fifteen di :«i- 


«/r T — • . "iibciiui e«i- 

i second coupure falls whe-a 


■li.ii'tiii'.tiriaii nf niorhid nr dl«a»J I 
ii ili. m iifs. und prescribe _ so'f n- 

iifir Muiifdii'S. ]'>uv(iud ih'n lit 
v.hulf ii.it hi f of thu spcculaiin 
flltfl i»i1m« t tiuii.'ivs, 

'I lie* m - in hi I CKtipurc wus marked 
bv 1 1 - inildii h Jon of (Jwda’s bwL 
mli.mi'Jiii, tiif wmil he coined 
ilii* iifw •uiciirf hu wus propwai 
imf. ii.m-.foi uml thf deslgp 
dimilnrw uf thf urlUr tv«tiw 
in Hfiiiim with whom 
miflii men ni'wm) ht® 
i ‘.l» -'.ttrny tcifinist npplyinB 
ihf.irir-t. AltlutiRh C«dl 
,i iwiLmM'id pi.iiiiinner sns »* 

bunk wjs :i pti*t facta justincatioj 
nf i Iil* fur the expsuatt ® 

ll.irrclrm.i nln-.idy adopted 
Npjnish goveriununt, his book w» 
iiulu reud. It reni. lined nei*«** 
even thmigli its titi® passed 
coirtuoR parlance and the,**? 
which Ci-rdA advocated 
commonplace am mg archJfKts^ 
phneers. It may be argued, a*"®! 
Chtiuv does iirjjuo, that part » 
problem tod av may be aniwt«. 
the pen jfient ion of theoreSw". 
course on tlte utqpisn 
toliilv, she is righr in 
Ccrdi us tlin repressed Z 
the modern planner. Fn* 1 ^ 
Jusiifjcution of her ta 

even if 1 would have ^ ( 
urri™ at such a concluiwn^j. 
slightly different rout*i I effl*®" 
convinced by it. 

D.ivid Piper’s Companion 

London— su rely the n»« r , 
live, evocative and r ** d *2,„ 
myriad books on the 
have come out since 
been produced in *Liujiid 
illustrated edition, ro be P ^ 
on October 27 <28SpP, Jgg. 
in colour, plus ISO 
111 nit rations. Collins- 
216287 3). In hfa foreword 1®^ 
is an admirable £* ,l0 l fS 
to Piper’s book. The ^^^laurr 
(Over 2,000 blacked Wj fgL 
tlons. Bergstrom plus B ®y* e ^ 
£9.95, 0 903767 « s >* 

Gascon describes it as flbo at 
book about London - ■/, 

Us familiar streets, |in«- 

and monuments but grchF 

dt-luits of which all * 23 *#- 
ter turn! efomonts art « ^fSleJi 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Wanting and having 


By Don Locke 


I10KIN HARROW : 

Happiness 

1G0 pp. Oxford : Martin Rubcrlsun. 
£10 (paperback, £3. 95). 
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ELIZABETH TELFKR : 

Happiness 

144 pp. Mucmillan. £9. 
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finds. “And yet", sa.v* ilie uiliiT, either by reality uuiiciiing up to 
who imagines lie has 'mine insight nur t-xpetl aliens, or by mir txpec- 
into the jircvious siiiiaiiun, “ hu is tutions iiiutcliing down in runlitv. 
happier titan before ”. Hie hitter hus always sunned the 

Is lie? It is tempting to say, n '°™ I™. 1 ™ 1 l»»bcy, Init in pluce 
siriiiglii awav, that he is not realip ‘ ll / ’m S, V a ‘ l "biicg.it um of l,n : a " 
happy. Due "really" here, ns often, Listiable desire, we now l.i.vu the 
is an intensifies mi adverb which ?P«ciacle of. lobm-aiory rats wo.lt- 


usks for more than il.e adjective i«W a .»n*dle five to seven tl.o.i- 


as ,i iv In j Ic iv) licit Tulfer evidunily 
i eq lures. 

Tli ere is an equivalent tincer- 
lainty in Har row's foniinlalimi. 
(iappincss, for Ii ini, consists in -see- 
ing the win' Id as yon would like it 
tu be. Bui this presupposes not 
merely the satisfaction nf partic- 
ular desires, but some conception 


round, or us circles. To think so is 
to restrict circles ro peifcct circles, 
of which there are presumably 


And if they are hnppv, why unt happiness nor unhappiness, but is 
our executive ? ineligible for both. Happiness, U 

T t i„ seems, Involves tbe sansfnctiou of 

1 rh?,? l v«.i b !iSl second-order desires, desires about 


nur authorities insist, then you tire 


and varied existence: elaborate „ u ’ s 5in ‘\ e . " e . in m« wncuier i nave wum i wmu, 

Sis in expensive restaurants, CRnn t 2iZ e c alh -\ he su, ' e ll °. f ail > u rh ‘ n ?- l>ut 1 have tl.e desires 1 

SHSESle sSSSi; 

ai ft 23S4T SSS 'UV": WqSr^.sar&Jtt |t.— h - “ « " fl “ 


ing more heavily ; an ulcer is on 
the way ; no doubt a coronary also. 
In short, the male menopause. 

. Then one day, driving drunk 
after a bitter day in the office and 
the break-up of bis latest affair, his 


happiness, .uul ihroivs in n discus- 
siim of smile fauiiijur iiplim isms, ns 
a means uf uitniciitlg the wiiilileiiug 
iiiicmioii. His treni iiK-iiL uf his 
chosen authorities is l I early 

derived fruni, and inteiuk'd for, a 
lecture course ifi.r next week’s 
seillinnr please read l.luyd 

Thu mas) for ihnsc? v.-lm niiglu have 
difficulty in under si .uul ing, and 
certainly in evaluaritiu, the argu- 
ments uf others. Tlio second part 
of his honk neatly diuws the 
strings lcigelher, in some cnnrUi- 
sinus of his own. TV I fur, by con- 
mist, prefers nrgimiuiii to ex'egeski. 
Bc-ginning from the tlistinciiuii be- 
tween hedonistic happiness uiul 
cui/iiemortifl, wo get first nn itiuily- 
sis nf euch, then nn nccmnit nf 
their relatlnnsliip and finally rhe 
role of both as nn end uf life. 

It is not, l hope, just professional 
prejudice which leads me to prefer 
Tulfer’s trcntmciH, while recom- 
mending Barrow to beginners. 
Telfer’s la certainly the mure diffi- 
cult, though also tho more reward- 
ing, a book of philosophy rather 
than a book about it. But having 
worked your way through her care- 
ful distinctions and meticulous argu- 
ments — the discussion of the rela- 
tionship between eudaentonia and 


suits Dty strengthened sense, not ‘miunu «« me » ments— -the discussion of the reia* 

really happy, is not to deny that, in bvtug . Our execunve clearly lacks ' ti on ship between eudaeinonia and 

a perfectly straightforward sense, eudaemotua, but he seems nappy Barrow and Telfer agree In much hedonistic happiness is a particu- 
he is happy none the less. enough with his lot: there is q{ su b stance but differ markedly larly Impressivo piece of work— it is 

It seems at first aieht-Imt onlv S&wTS. SnJ style. Barrow writes as a teacher Mlutny. to mm tt i^MPlrkil 


after a bitter d av in U.e office and * seems at first sight-but only does not have, or has but does not if£ e 0 r clain« udth^ ^ which ^ ^ Barrow begins 

break-up of^s affair his « £«{ «« «gg* want. . &an^hS 

car smashM nto ate s RobiiiBa?rowad Elizabeth Telfer Yet those are Telfer insists, only fi opes t he two are not mutually and psychologists, have to say to 

seriously injuied, and though be ‘ J th d ifferl ne enSes h necessary conditions. Happiness exclusive. Barrow begins, accord- each other about a topic like tb is ? 

isrsr. sst. ssti.’ss d “ in ’ s - b » ut a " j if mi7 

child of four or five. There he Is, ^ happtness not in terms of c ] ear whether the executive sat- , 

surrounded by his caring family, ! S „ U _ r ® V : !. = 16,1,18 of the sailS " isfies this sufficient condition, por- ri j ^ 1 ^ ^ i.1 . 1if , n 

Ws every need catered for, warm, faction of desue. hap5 because j ie | ias some lingering O T^/| A 1 T 1 CA tYI Qf TllP T^l 1 1 Tl-Q 

well-fed, 'entertained, with little " 


Crudely, a man is 


HL'Ii-iBVi) •« »*«■ « miMiji u laems ia lYILCil HE 

memory of, and less concern for, lives the life he wants to live, when 


when lie dissatisfaction with the sort of life 
ve, when he now leads, despite having all 
lie wants immediate needs and desires sat- 


Stardom among the ruins 


In revulsion is our beginning 


CHRIST IANE F. : 

H 


By Annette Lavers 


JULIA KRISTCVA ! 
Vouvoirs de I'horrcur 
Essai sur J’nbjeciion 
251pp. Paris ; Sunil. 
2 02 005539 2 


.. . , . "s iu ii*v, mien lie iiuw icuua, unuuc iiutiiik on n , 

tlio life which late he lod. Two the world is, for him, as ho wants immediate needs and desires sat- ... — - - •- J? 1 B u 5f' t .if? ° IlffiyL 5 *,* 1 ?*- 

frlends come to visit. “How ten:- it to be — something which, as both isfied. perhaps because he is incap- Dti TtlUo*, HonVor 

ibie”, says one, sliockcd nt what lie autliors remind us, can be achieved ahlc ot the conception of his life By Jill 13 II oCCnGT needs 8ll eveii ^o^especiully^ ^^("dofug 

■j « i sTm' i T i T, ■ ■■■ r i 7h^~ ■ ■■■ so destroys themselves mid others. 

s our beginning F - : cmik 

vv O AAAllu ^O n n,!M Prndiiuto lo ruin others as well.") Self-Ubsor- 

recognizes as desire and object able force. But Lhe piece of women A 'h bed, lost, aimless people— re udy fur 

relations, which only occur In the in society is in a sense rite real sub- “JJJ ,, v c„ SHime Flatuuer “ ,eadcr t0 rake ll,CIM al! 111 ' . 

Oediiml phase wiien a third person, jeet of the book, nnd the prospects ■Ttanslntod ly *- > Somehow I should huve liked to 

the lather, forces us by his inter- seem gloomy. Krlsteva acknowledges 282pp. Arlington Books. Eo.bu- liuvo been a youngster during jihe 

dictions to enter tile order of the that anyone wishing to explore (he 0 85i40 48 5 5 Nazi period. Al least young people 

symbolic, of language and society. origins of society and language can - then . , , still had ideuls. 

Kristeva introduces her new con- only do so by inventing a “ fiction ’’ ...... v wn . Some of the uduli coin men tutors 

copts at n time when psychoanalysis which explains litem. Yet wc find m fiemieiu a nscribe drug-taking Hinonjt children 

is said tn be going through h crisis, here ...i at tempi to define the , ...VK IVmesIu.U to economic mid social causes. Tie 

There sire many ureas nf indeter- psychnaiudyst us a nuin or woman .. , L wile.t district l 1 rotes l ant pastor allachetl to the 

niinacy in Freudian theory, showinp “ without qualities ” : the analysts J-* 1 wn«r R«ril n ° V aha started youth dub where inuny children 
it to be still a " work in progress”, in feet, is Jie position of ultimate of West Berifn Tbare sne siattoa the#1 Momes “cutviia. 

Tho notion of primary roprossion, power, from which any other dis- JjL 1 'j « trinni n a^ ) on • Ms»" Til# psychologists blame 

fur instance, bus long been shown course, be it that of the eiltnologist T “‘‘d %wnere “commodity proJucers They till. 


recognizes as desire and object able force. But Lhe piece of women ^ U w erri dfc t* Prostitute 

relations, which only occur in the in society is in a sense rite real sub- ff,, c 1KI11111 p Flatuuer 
Oediiwl phase wiien a third person, ject of the book, nnd the prospects Tianslntod by Susamie l-lnuum 
the father, forces us by his inter- seem gloomy. Krlsteva acknowledges 282pp. Arlington Books. Eu.SU- 
dic tlons to enter the order of the that anyone wishing to explore (lie 0 85140 485 5 

symbolic, of language and society. origins of society and language can - 

v.j.> ... : J.. i..„ ...... l.. j.. . „ u.. n ■> '• 


Kristeva introduces her new con- only do so by inventing a “ fiction 


cepts at n time when psychoanalysis 
is said In lie going llii-nugh u crisis. 
There are many arcus nf bidder- 


which explains them. Yet wc find 
lu-ri* .hi attempt in deiinc the 
psychnaiudyst us a man or woman 


When Christ Lime Y. was ihiiieen 
years old, she bcg.ui tn frequent a 
youth club i un by the i’l'uiissuml 


; .. .... , it to be still a "work in progress”, in fact, is Jie Position of uinmato takina “uppers 

D«pite . several well-pubiiclzed Tho notion of primary roprossion, power, from which any oilier dis- " »nd " iSRping™ on 

switches m its puliucul uilegiancu, f ur instance, lias long been shown course, be it that of the ethnologist “‘i“v at ntr„’p i lBr rnurtBentli lilrih- 
Tel Quel — the review with which t .» involve an Infinite regress unless or the feminist, can be treated as a .“ffie Her lomreentu mriu 

Julia Kristeva itus long been nnn K .mnnsa N that uhviouenetic resistanco. ‘ iny sue snortea nerui.. 


r«r u - first limp nt ii disco 1-henue. mother lvould du to 

- source of abjection is Soon she was injecting it. To finance J^S^SomStfl^oreelV* 11 ! 
of emptiness springing her addiction site boenme a prdsti- " ill “ ' ,1 
molAicr's silont hatred for mto, 


save her 
t could not 
Imply that 


book is published— stands for cor- “drive” in Freud does not involve «3?e moilier’ssilorit hatredfor tuto Koliuievery ^tuinoon nfter Citrisljane's addiaion vms partly 

tain attitudes wldch have never a predetermined object, Kristeva (he fatlic^ wSd'' oim co dd areu J iStool^ to low caused by an unhappy family back- 

varied : a desire to wold togother can show abjection to be a kind of L o sacTctTvriirerm^ B Srion whore cKf cpme to pick erouna and unsatisfactory living 

the finding of the social sciences narcissism, wWh Is threaten ln| be- piSSutnf of condlHtens. 


the findings of the social sciences MW Is Wnlnghe- ffe VS ? , . 

into a theory of meaning or cause It is the unleashing oE nn recognition might offer a better both sexea- Ic was a lifo of squalor. Those long on explanation are 
semunalysia nn in orest in the objectless drive. Peer Is primary klnd of ^lconto for the child. This degradation. Fear, mificry, crime and short on morn! condemnation. 

SSf, illip. and objects are ilie MtolL miRht wo] | be ndiloved If we put sickness, dozens of ctilld addicts Indeed, drug-taking seems to liavo 

propheric bent wldclt accords htora- Analysis of this fear may require ) ca S slrass 011 tdie dichotomy between died every year. Christiana been condoned, oven encouraged, 

ana nn l '°\ 0 as ! hot r a « fetish ” to conceal the void which a d Mtllr0 . This now dual- attempted suicide with an nvordi.se, by fsomuwho made thcnisolyes roh 

■nd agent of social and individual ]i flS (according to her) beneath thn } based Qn jin-ubtlei and psycho- but survived. ponslble for counselling ih* 

Change. unconscious, or primary process. M l j h s now replaced tho old „. . . . lt . young. At the youth dub, social 

Pouvoirs de Vhorreur runs true And what better fetish could there dualism S the exdsten- tlwLto workers “from die student move- 

to ^pe, being an attempt to give bo than language, which has the ^Ustf cribSe! Sartre (whose Thiti^haSkard dbiyunkerapt ^eU 't 10 dr l ,flS l the J ns ? lva ®' 

a_ general account of the genesis actual structure of a fetish as JtM u n mihva). imn, naggara, . ainy, unKerapr, yei ta ]|(ed about them fascinatingly to 


a general account of tfte genesis actual structure of a fetish as dtes aa a Murce). Tliiti, haggard, dirty, unkempt, yet- 

of the human subject aiTd of society defined by Octavo Mannoni: “I *i. e proponents of what ? W| ► ii «? V nf 

n an institution. It recalls, in its know (that the mother does not hive ? s known iiJ^Freicc as the t J ,e,r bodies, o" 1 ^ bwause of 
vast K ope, similar attempts by a phallus, that words are not things), a Spoiogy ’’? have pre- 

GniMDeFeufe «.d Fcjlx, Guatari or J t ,» Abjection /. fe ”'" SStt&fiJX! SSlfiSTfiT 


Read Girard, although its promises a great producer of culture, 
are sharply opposed to tliclrs. It is So a i t bougli Kristeva’s elaboration 
centred on the category of abiec- of her Ml1ier theory of the con- 
twn" which spans physical stttu tion of the subject through 
repulsion, taboos and purification i anKIiage may look at first as if it is 
r tuals and their counterparts in emancipated here from Lacan’s 
our desacriilized society. Kristeva read ] ng 0 f Freud, it is actually a 


iv A kUi>i-inn is uvvt I «wiv ~ 

same . . . . A dj ecu on is f erre( j to stress processes common 
llicer of culture. ^ Unfit nohino miH man. Tf 1C ftiirAlu 


to both nature and man. It is surely 
inaccurate to claim that such peo- 
ple lack all " sense of the sacred ” 


die needles, but bocause ritcy itch 
maddeningly and scratch themselves 
with hairbrushes and pocket knives. 
But still new addicts come, eager to 
join, the ra»k9 of such as these. 
Wiiy? For Christiana it was the 


and indeed Krlsteva admits she has VBry ni | n 0 f ihe human being which 
ignored the more optimistic aspects she found admirable. It filled her 
of religion, what Freud evoked as w j t b envy and the desire to emulate 


equally innovatory views on anthro- pa tornal function is 
poiogy and the hi story of religions: cornerstone of all ori 

f,na she ends with a long study of i ne . 


seen as the mentdl life is to b*ecome intelligible, ability) by two journalists, Kai s he continued to seek escape from 


by f»nie who made thcnisolyes res- 
ponsible for counselling the 
young. At the youth club, social 
workers "from die student move* 
merit” who took drugs themselves, 
talked about them fascinatingly to 
Ignorant newcomers, adding mild 
warnings not to start on tho "hard " 
stuff. Later the club was turned 
into a drug counselliug service for 
the proliferating numbers of hard- 
drug addicts in the district, 

Berlin bristled with advisory 
centres. Yet Christiane's desperate 
mother could find no reliable 

S rofcsslonaL treatment for. her 
aughter. Eventually she sent 
Christiane away from Berlin, to 
kindly but disciplinarian relations 
in West Germany, where the child 
did make a real effort to keep;off 
Heroin. At the time the book went 
to print she had succeeded in 
staying off it for one year. But 


order and mean- 


Hermann and Horst Rieck. But 


•nd-arendrj.'h^iong'Sy'ol ^7.nta™'.hrtr ^ “ta. 

ip®. themes and the style of Louis- This mtrnnd mortal socialization f° r Crimes extraordinary genius mother, the pastor of the. youth _ , •, 

Ferdinand Cdiine, taken to be the ne H aewa^MlSon) of processes (admirably explored here) one can- dub, a policeman and policewoman, ’ JW b ® 

epitome of the contcmpai-ary writer mlnhr seem to be* in part not forgot that this paragon of self- and two psychologists. Christiane bas done . somethii 

as > subject of ° abjccimn . k tlio ^SXeable in the aS abjecUon” contributed, however o- emerges as a child who lucked-and Chdrim. not bmi 

Giddiness or vomiting, disgust Kological lfof.be book, directly, to create the heapofchUd- by the time she came to tell her 
and horror at the sight of certain KPd la?d eoual stress on the taboo ren's shoes seen at Auschwite (which story . knew that she needed— audio- F" 1 ^* *^5"® 


** soft " drugs, drink. 


tho bonk itself 

ing useful for 


and 1 two psychologists. Christiane ^ done wmething useful^for 
emerees os a child who lucked— and Christian©, not merely because it 


Yonuui» £ oi iiwiwra nuu — menslrua i oroducts are ses L 0t such laaotogicai "propnata 

tmlsion which abject jop provpkos: *^w t w*L ia |v£to Involva as the ayatollahs or the French New 

iC i » inseparable from memories found in the last analysis iuwayb . n. ♦!,» 


thTtK she came to tell her m uy havo^p^sed at least tempo- 
iry knew that she needed — autiio- carily, her craving to be ■» 
attve guidance. She was a show-off, but more irnMrtantly because in 
augh without real self-confidence ; order to tell her storysha hod to 
igld to be part of a group that confront lhe truth about herself 
tracted attention, and to be a objectively. On die whole sh® has 
itar ” la it. She came upon a group d< ™ 0 80 ^“Fressii e candour, 
.heroin addicts, and Joined them 5 ^ ^ 

- doing as they: did ; Just as others for her - own choices anu 

few years older than’ she, moved actions: 

’ the same kind of urge. Joined So H wasn’t at all that poor 

rrorist groups*— which Christiana Ktrie me was being deliberately 

so admired. . tempted by a wicked fixer or 

Many fixers thought the terrorists dealer, as the papers always 

absolutely fantastic. There Were report. I know no one who was 

fixers who tried ■ to get into lea into . -temptation literally 

terrorism before they turned on against hu vdu; Most youngsters 

to H. And whan the Schleyer get to H of thrir own accord 

kidnap took .place it somehow' . when thoyTe ready , for 
turned me on too. 1 1 • I. was, 
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KATHRYN MOOHF. 1IBI.BNIAK : 
William Mulready 
2S(ipp. Yale University Press. £25. 
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William Mulready, born in Ireland 
in 1786 the son o£ a leather 
breeches maker, became one of the 
most highly regarded end sought 
after Royal Academicians of Ehc 
early Victorian era. His life-size 
portrait appears alongside those of 
Cimabue. Leonardo, Raphael and 
Michelangelo in the mosaics that 
decorate the south court of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. He was 
the only English artist to be thus 
honoured. It was nor, initially, the 
Establishment art world that 
offered Mu [ready encouragement. 
William Godwin took an interest in 
the nineteen-year-old artist mid 
employed him to illustrate the 
Juvomte Library, one of the ven- 
tures through which Godwin and 
Mary Jane Claremont tried des- 
perately to make ends meet during 
the first decade of the century. He 
also wrote an account of the young 
Mu trendy’s exemplary efforts to 
improve himself and establish his 
independence that was intended to 
inspire young readers to do like- 
wise. Later, Henry Cole enjoyed 
Mulreudy's close friendship and 
Lady Eastinke, who entertained 
the artist to dinner, regarded him 
as "gentlemanly, manly and pre- 
possessing **. 

Should he stumble unawares uiwii 
“T he Wolf and the Lamb” hnng- 
iug in the Queen's Gallery, or find 
the' small but. brilliant collection nf 
Mulready’s work shown in the 
V & A or discover his robust cottage 
subjects hanging near the Norwich 
School painters in the ■ Tato, the 
discriminating observer is often 
pleasantly surprised. But it is easy 
to miss Mulready. His total oeuvre 
is small and much of It is in private 
collections. It has recently become 
fashionable to- disinter forgotten 
groups of Victorian artists. Faced 
with their productions one some- 
times feels that they were hidden 
From view with good renson. Bue 
Alulrendy is not in this categorv and 
his work eminently deserves to be 
presented again to the public. 

«,. Ki ', th !T J1 M P or * Helei i ink has ful- 
filled this task with notable success', 
and in a stylo both cheerful and 
businesslike. Site takes u s tactfully 
and wisely through Mulready’s early 
life, us marriage to the sister of 
•a fellow artist and teacher (John 
Vnrleyi, his subsequent trials and 
• tnb illations as a separated bin ala 
parent responsible for four children 
(and threatened by his wlfo with 

{ mbhc exposure for homosexual and 
ietarosextial infidelities). No wonder 
■ Hodges and Eaton could find little 
, 10 3 *y about Mulready in their book 
fL™ °f Royal Academicians 
(1905) and confined themselves to 
the comment: oE Mulready’s 

private life Very little is known, for 
he was a mtiti who throughout his 
long life kept himself very much 
to himself ’’.Mulready is the classic 
example of the nineteenth-century 
Establishment' figure who, with the 
connivance of close friends and con- 
temporary biographers, succeeded, in 
Presenting to the world the image 
or bland piety that was a ' pre- 
requisite for professional success 
-while living an extremely ' un- 
- orthodox life,.. ..; 

' . .‘ Chapters ; on . Mulready *a : : land- 
;scape^ his scene? -of , childhood. : 

. .tourtshlp, and Hterafy dienes, the 
nudes, an d; patrons, pupils and 


catetogue. The book has 200 black- 
aitd white illustrations and eight 
colour plates, all of excellent 
quality. The entire production 
should ensure that Mulready is now 
granted his rightful position as an 
important and -original nineteenth- 
century artist. . Mulready! scholars 
: B ,F e --, but as one who has sought 
to find a way through, the confusing 
mass of contemporary anecdote, 
diverse safes and obscure private 
collections in order to identify and 
authenticate Mulready’s work, f can 
WSL wiA some authority that Dr 
Heleniak has 'been, at the very 
least, tirelessly thorough . in her 
. documentation. ... 

Her conclusions are in the main 
•oumij r would take issue with 
her over .very ; few. She excludes 
the Fit* william Museum's attractive 
*" I- j t rier’s Shop '* on grounds of 


" ]Mi>vcnan co and handling. Yet 

1’. G. Stephens, who know the 
artist and liis work us thoroughly 
as anyone, thought it authentic. 
TJie fact that it he longed to Mrs 
Gibbons ratiicr than Mr Gibbons 
m (who bought several uf Mulready's 
wm-ks) docs not prove thot it was 
,1 purchased after 1851 ithe date of 
L - Mr Gibbons’s death), nor is the 
2 fact time it was not included in 
L tile 18G4 exhibit ion after the artist's 
* death conclusive evidence against 
2 its authenticity. I would give the 
£ picture a date of around 1810. 
j There are certainly differences in 
t handling between the “Farrier’s 
. Shun” and “The Mall 1 ’ of 1812 
; in (lie V & A but they tire .slight 
j mid it is, in any case, difficult 
i to establish an absolute frame of 
reference for Mulready's technique 
in these early years, especially 
when so much work is stiil 
missing. The painting exemplifies 
Mulready's major preoccupations 
in landscape painting at this time, 
namely, variations in light and 
changes in weather, detailed 
observation of an actual scene 
(on the left-hand sidu of the 
farrier’s sited can be seen the 
marks where a ■ poster has once 
been stuck), desultory human 
activity in a landscape that is open 
in format and distanced from the 
viewer, mid a concent with literal 
transcript inn expressed through a 
deliberate lack of organization in 
the foreground area. 

The drawing which Heleniak 
illustrates (plate 89) as a sketch 
for “ The Figlic Interrupted " seems 
not rn he connected with this paint- 
ing but with the earlier “ Boys 
Piuying Cricket’’ (1810, missing). 
All the preparatory studies for 
" The Figlic Interrupted " show the 
composition already worked out. 
Plate 89 shows a completely differ- 
ent composition which corresponds 
closely to descriptions- of the lost 
painting ( (f a hat representing the 
stumps lies in the foreground , the 
“ marvellously wrought” grey trunk 
of the "old nnd picturesque tree”). 
In “ The Fight Interrupted ”, n 
sc hool in . i si er separates two hoys 
who are fighting. Here one voting 
cricketer hides in a tree while un 
irute adult is energetically directed 
by oilier members of the team away 
from the hiding place. 

Mulready's most notable works 
are ilvisc depicting- children and 
scenes of courtship. “In these 
seemingly benign scenes ", says 
Heleniak, “social repression, agres- 
sion, xenophobia mid eroticism 
emerge”. It is right not to con- 
sider these paintings ns niorely 
anecdotal and Holcnlnk has many 
perceptive and ilium Inating com- 
ments to make on pictures like 
Now Jump" (a terrified child 
being cajoled into jumping off a 
wall) and Open your mouth nnd 
shut your eyes" (a nubile girl 
ready to receive a cherry from a 
(me young man). 

In the " First Voyage " a 
nervous child in a tub Is pulled 
across a pond by an adolescent 
brother while . poker-faced father 
ana mother— the letter still Cully 
clothed In. bonnet aitd all, . although 
apparen tly semi - submerged — ■ 
anxiously look bnl Whether one 
can seriously relate this slightly 
ludicrous scene to' ^he romantic 
symbolism of the storm-tossed 
bom, as Heleniak does, is doubt- 
ful. The classical Poseidon-like pose 
of . the boy to which she. draws 
attention does not . automatically 
confer universal and metaphorical 
?? i*° n [W* rather silly scene. 
Mu I ready had not, - after all, had 
the opportunity of. reading Lorenz 
ptner’s excellent article on the 
imagery of open • windows and * 
storm-tossed boats. 

Hgeniak’a study is well-balanced 
on the whole and highly informa- 

/LWr 11 that lta 

author is too bookish, too anxious • 
to establish a relationship between 
-' a , rt *-* 1 * ; W> r k ®nd all those 
Victorian preoccupations and obses- 
sions 1 ' (hat have -provided the ■ 
subjects of so many frank, literary 
and historical appraisals during' that ■ 
past twenty years. The many foot- 
notes bulge with; references -td , 
secondary ! sources and tangential 
matter, or else to works and figures - 
that are so well .known as to, seem 
scarcely worth citing (does mention 
of the. picturesque really require a 
footnote. listing. -Uve^de Price et 

Of?).. ( .... . - - . ■ ..- . 

More important, this zealous atteh-' - 
tlpn to the social and historical 
Context; ; is occasionally at the 


By Marcia Pointon 

expense of mi iimlorstuiidiiig of the 
paintings as works of art. Mulready 
was deeply concerned wirh formal 
problems ; lie wus undeniably, of 
all the Victorians, the artist's artist. 
Heleniak suggests that his liahit of 
commenting on oilier artists’ work 
was resented, luu there is plenty 
of evidence that his criticism wus 
actively sought. Samuel Palmer took 
gond note of the older artist's 
remark* about drawing und E. W. 
Cooke recorded in his un published 
diary (not vol'errcd to here) in 
August 1835, that Mulready 
“criticized my picture with 
great advamuge tu me 
“Brother- mid Sister" (V & A) 
may well be, as Ilcluniiik suggests, 
u [Miii King about yuiiiig love, the 
baby becoming, us ill the similar 
“First Love”, mi " undeniable if 
unconscious sign or symbol of the 
longed-for-sexual union . . . for chil- 
dren presented a constant and ever 
present reminder of sexual activity 
than unacknowledged in polite 
English society ". But the artist was 
also, clearly, thinking of the pic- 
torial problems inlieront in treating 
groups of three (tlint is why so many 
of Mulready's pictures have over- 
tones of Christiun iconography) and 
the challenge of ranking u picture 
with a young woman's back as the 
primary motif. Once you look at it 
this way the pictorial aliusions to 
the similar female figures in 
the left fnregrmind of Raphael's 
" Mass at Bnlsmia ” niv.1 “ Expulsion 
of Heliudorus” are Immediately 
apparent. 

Two uf Mulready's most intrigu- 
ing pniming-s feature prominently 
members nr ulicn races. “ Train up 
a child " contains three Indian 
Inscar begems to whom aims arc 
about to no given by a slightly 
reluctant while child accompanied 
by two well-dressed white Indies. 
“TIip Toy Seller" shows a large 


negro offering n (oy to a frightened 
white baby who recoils In its 
mo tiler's arms. Heleniak gives u 
fiisciimtdng outline history of 
blacks in eighteenth and nineteen! Ii- 
cciilury art and literature nnd 
points out that Mulready's treat- 
ment of the black "says .something 
more specific fiilimi general images 
of nubia savages | about growing 
prejudices mid reviving racist 
fears". Mulready's "fear", she 
remarks, “seems sadly misplaced 
in such scenes". If she menus what 
she seem-; to mean, that Mulready 
himself was experiencing growing 
prejudice find reviving racist fear, 
mid that lie therefore painted pic- 
tures in ivhich his own fears arc 
portrayed in the alarmed response 
of. the white child, then it Inis to he 
sain that chore is absolutely no 
evidence for this in either picture 
and it is not suggested that there 
is nay evidence elsewhere. The 
negro toy-seller is sympathetically 
portrayed ; jt is the pampered 
blonde baby who fails to strike a 
chord now and probably looked 
indulged also to Mulready’s con- 
temporaries 

In any case, it is surely true 
that Mulready was primarily con- 
cerned less with social events than 
with psycho logical drama. His 
strength lies in ambiguous situa- 
tions pictminlly convevcd. There 
is no knowing which “ side " lit- 
is on in these confrontation*. In 
die case of "Train- up a child", 
the evidence strongly suggests 
that Mulready was deeply under- 
standing of, and sympathetic |«. 
the plight of the Indians. They 
aro hardly " foursome " in their 
tattered Oriental finery. The 
picture was. after all, painted Tor 
Thomas Baring, who had the closest 
family connections wlih the Fast 
India Company, and it was painted 
in 1811 when The Times curried a 


Memorials of anonymity 


By Tom Baulin 

JAMES AYKKS: 

English Naive Painting 1750-1900 

168pp. 151 illustrations. Thunios und 
Hudson, £10. 
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In his conclusion to The CenCttn; 
of Revolution, Christopher Hill 
suggests that rocorded history is 
liko *’ a photograph of an Ice- 
berg ” : 

it deals only with what Is visible 
abova the surface. Yet below the 
surface, is the vast mass of the 
population, surviving sometimes 
in records when they are born, 
married, accused of crime, or 
burled; but otherwise leaving no 
• trace. Through all the far-reach- 
ing changes of this century which 
affected the upper classes, the 
labour of peasants, craftsmen, 
mariners went on relatively un- 
changed. We can trace die 
humblest of the propertied classes 
Jn their wills: but at least fifty 
per cent of the population had 
nothing to lenve. 

In various ways this collection oF 
naive paintings offers a vision of 
■tiw anonymous bnpropertied Ufa 
which underlies visible history, The 
vernacular artist is essentially a 
memorialist*, his art is like that in 
a Balkan peasant graveyard where 
wooden- effigies present a charac- 
teristic likeness of the buried Indl- 
vidual. Naive painting largely disap. 

S wlth the Invention of photo- 
and although the vernacu* 
si was never a photo-realist 
pis works resemble old photographs 
J". ft? atmosphere of mortality 
which clings to them. His ikons are 
secular, humanist,, strangely static 
^-often th6y have a kippered glaze 
— <nd vigorously utilitarian. 

BotK Andros Kalman fauthdr of 
tH's book* preface) > and James 
Ayt-es -pouit (o the difficulties of 
writing about vernacular painting, 
and' they . also signal their dls- 
B^ C !f 0 V fl ‘ h !* conventional art 
"T®7 • notices how curiousjv * 
printing, and.i the Engiish dSl 
/ ^ Intertwined, ; ; and 1 
although -James Ajrm argues that 
the non-academic tradition . . “was ■ 
constantly injecting- -life iafc 0 


world of * uri-i‘|i(,il)U- ■ un ”, m;inv 
of tlio wurki hu inclmk-s im> 
queasily grotesque rather than 
mspiringiy naive. Really, tins is 
Tristan da Cunliu ,nt — it seem* 
hotii marooned uiul inenily func- 
tional. It linn ull the sUinly Viaorluii 
ho mo) moss and nminiuil pride of 
u shin in a bottle, Yet such works 
FA , Rny«! Kui Oiitciier ", 

Model IlutclicrN Simp ”, " Tho 
Rat Pit " and " Be.ir Huiiinu " 
expross a distinct ire I v social 

savagery. This is Hie society of 
(lie mu, not the couniry Imusa: 
thero Is a beefy emplirsis un clay 
Pipes, pint pots, prize bulls, prize- 
fighters and clockwork horses. 

Many works of nuivc art wore 
made as keepsakes for the families 
of soldiers and sailors, and what is 
fascinating about these and must 
other exomplos of vernacular paint- 
ing h a quality of trapped optim- 
ism, of tender stoicism. The keep- 
sake artist preserves and sentiment- 
alizes, vet at the some time he 
communicates a half-awareness of 
being the muscle an which an 
Empire depends- Just as tho Bagnet 
children in Bleak House are named 
for their father’s postings (Wool- 
wich, Malta and Quebec), so the 
figures in these paintings appear to 
be regimented. The works let us 
guess at what h was iiko tu be 
rodder for cannons and captains of 
industry, to; Uve anonymously below 
recorded history. Thu* the three 
watercoloured and sequinned 
'teures in “Joseph Festelf. Wife 
and Child, 1844, of Her Majesty’s 

HP K F 8, 7!f nt * 1 P r Royal North Bri- 
tish Fusiliers" combine British 


nersoital^ ° f necessarily to cherish 

Pf”®'! 8 * vulnerability Any sense twin bugbears -- the *tt 

of national superiority Is more than system E and “ conveo«e nR | . 


«]iiei of iiiiitire rorrupicd by niu . 
Tin* si-nsi* of being trapped iti 
used is always jMiiimount. 

'1 in: painting here is Walter 

Greaves's nuiguiflront *' Ifamm®^ 
smith Hi iilfttf on Hoot Race Dfl • 
u hrilliiuitly suspended composiuu 
whicli must owe something la Jap* 1 
nose prints. It is hi no sente i 
nnfvo | min ting, however, and it 
sorts oddly wiili such reprewott- 
fivti works as ” Old Bright, uj 
Tnstiimi) ", "John Brown sied j 
years, the 9 of Fehrary 1855 >« 
“ pNifilo nf an Old Lady Tibij 
-Snuff John numb HlBjnwj 
"Still Life with Cheshire Cheet* 
f lHGfij is u distinguished c fln ]Jx 
lion which has a cubist Bowling 
and flatness, hut Mr Ayres sow 
is tnu helpfully particular: 
cheese is provided with a 
cradle, und the corkscrew J 1 *. ' 
brush for brushing the cork . _ 

Perhaps this gives a due 
failure uf the English na , **“5u 
tion during this period— » ■ 
to redeem and transform » "T 
ordiiiuriuess. These etiitw j* ■ 
neither the utoplun ««««;. 
Edward Hicks, nor 
seau’s wumleifui power 
poplar (reds, railings 
telegraph cables Into if^P sr . jj 
mysterious actuality- T^Lunr-- 
reiniiiiscuit of a wtooW * a 
it Is sadly corporeal and LjuBi* 
glimpse of the sacred- ^ 
into buried historical ' ^ 
ihete works are fasanatmft. 
means that tltev serve 
than those which j«dt 

in the exercise of »*t 

ment. And to assert. *5? 4 jr rfi 
necessarily to cherish Mr 


n ,iy sense 

of nations! supmriorJty I s more than 
offset by a poignant ordinariness, 
pesrsc* n al powerlessneis 
(the child's bonnet looks like a halo 
and tills emphasizes the private add 
wnciity). And the gawp- 

charges in "The Lion 
Tamer seems to bo staring, help. 

sudden awareness of his 
freakish anonymity. • 

" Many of these works are con- 

necteri with tliA . 


system and 
history 


“'w. wwh are con- 
nected with tho sideshows of tour- 
ing fairs, and possess 1 terrible aid 

poignant banagy.: The wi Sff E£ 


The British Museum's^ 
tiom of . praiito a0 h rau tht £ 
are slowly being ^"Sroui 
public nonce not mV * excel- 
select exhibitions but I* 1 «*d 

lent aeries . of bpok*' . ^Sjnsrixj 
drawings obviously l* 1 ]" && 

reTsarJfftf 


Post-representational evaluations 

By Robert Boyers 


11 uinbor of nr tides (not 
l»y Heleniak) ; 

41 nd mfomuMi concern nk.*"? 1 
probli-ni, oM.scTS.Cff> 
don. The picture Is probnj? 
wo cannot bo certain 3S 
Mulready s sympathies lay 
is surely not primarily Tl 
on act incur of the » inyHi of 
imperial beneficence V *** . 

Mulready is indeed a muchn*. 
(Ilf ficulL uniat than a first loot* ' 
Mime of liis pictures ol children I 
young lovers would suggest. S 
more his work is exposed to dn 
tile morn unanswerable some of dj 
questions seem to be. Why foi 
the uu me keeper’s wife In "Inietlcr ! 
1111 English Cottage'* turn awn*!- 
dolefully from the cheerful fjn» ' 
of her husband waving to hr 
uguiust the sunset on tha distw 
horizon ? What can be the ruled 
the huddled group of an old ttm 
und a nursing mother in the c«w 
of the schoolroom of "Theta 
In” ? What is “The AitisftSnrii 1 
about ? Is the artist going topat 
u picture of the bnby Tying sW 
on n piece of ecclesiastical suat 
and, if so why is there a hrppk 
friimc on his eusel? Whyisipat 
ing called “The Cnreiesi lltan. 
gi*r ’’ nppui-citiiy about a tarta 
nurse ? 

Tin* sheer visual delight 0 ! lid 
ready’s work — liis marvellow dm j 
ing technique, the vibrant colon A ! 
liis paintings mid the fine redchU ( 
“ enrtonns " su chcri&licd by prmn V 
cnllectors—is admirably conveyed* 
Kathryn Moore Helen ink’s booth ' 
piiiilicuthm will, it is to be hoped, 
nut only bring more of the sal ■ 
■>f this fascinating nnd fine ink < 
in in public view hut also enaranp 
other publishers tu treat soma d 
Muliuady's mure worthy t® 
tempurarics wirh coaipanUi 
.seriousness and scholarship. 


ioNAl-0 B. KUSPIT : 

Clement Greenberg, Art Critic 


obvious energy and of his own 
peculiar interest in them. Green- 
berg, who resisted any note nE boy- 
ish e n rii us i asm, was content 10 


,, Ca . iJiiivcrsitv of Wisconsin sound like a connoisseur, so that 
I 1 « S15 even his changes of mind seem to 

n-foQ 079 007 emerge from a stable basis of com- 

8 _ parisnu and evaluation. Rosenberg, 

jj ' 1 on the other hand, seemed not to 

Vo one who has tried to write about i, e writing mainly for people who 
thp art of th« century has had an had given their lives to painting, 
time of it. Journalists writing but for those who, like him. had 
fine or two pieces about art each found in modern art a powerful 
0 IJ.pi. ma y do a satisfactory job of expression of — and a way out of-— 
oXuvibing the “look” or, occasion- the modern condition. Not surpns- 
,Uv the apparent intention of a ingly, Rosenberg is most impressive 
minting but they must usually be when he is talking about the con- 
£r.tenrto offer in place of criticism dition " of tins thing or that ■ Green- 
2 a&is an opiSon or estimate, berg is best on “ 

Prirics employed hv monthly or ments in the work of Picasso 01 . 
SlSrly art journals may have Lipchitz or Chaim Soutine. 

^ i.L.ihs and nlni'P qnflFP. IlUt (nr, Pnllni-lrl - “ HlS 


Duaiwi‘1 »-■ j- i,, 

more leisure and more space, tiut 
usually find there is little they can 
add to the summary accounts 
offered by front-line journalists. 
Occasionally contexts are invoked, 
Su risked, a scheme ot 
development charted. But these are 
most often handled tentatively, with 
no accompanying suggestion that 
any insight be taken for a general 
truth. Unstable and unpredictable 
as the art scene ha* been, critics 
opt for a genial pluralism in place 
of polemic and the building of those 
value-hierarchies which still charac- 
terize critical activity in the area of 
the literary arts. No wonder painters 
often complain that at present there 
ere no more than one or two 
reliable critics, that even the 
better ones are more interested in 
displaying their openness to new 
sensations than in trying to discrim- 
inate between one achievement and 
another. It may once have been 
thought that avant-garde painters 
and sculptors resented or had no 
use for criticism. In fact, they have 
shown a remarkable readiness to 
embrace or at least to take seriously 
the judgments of even minimally 
sympathetic critics, and their com- 
plaints about the quality of the 
writing may be taken to express a 
genuine regret that they have no 
one to rely on. 

In the United States, only Clement 
Greenberg may be said to have got 


Rosenberg (on Pollock) : “ His 
consciousness is directed not to- 
ward an effect determined by 
notions of good painting but to- 
ward the protraction and intensi- 
fication of the doing itself.” 
Greenberg : “ To be categoric- 
ally against [or for] a current 
artistic tendency , . . means in- 
quiring into the motives of artists 
instead of into results.” 
Rosenberg (on American action 
painting): ?c lhe gesture on the 
canvas was a gesture of libera- 
tion from Value. . . . The new 
painting has broken down Bvery 
distinction between art and 
life. ... If the picture is an 
act, it cannot be justified as an 
act of genius in a field whoso 
whole measuring apparatus has 
been sent to the devil. Its value 
must be found apart from art." 

Greenberg : “ All values are 
human values, relative values, in 
art as well os elsewhere. Yet 
there docs seem to have been 
more or less of a general agree- 
ment among the cultivated of 
mankind over tiie ages as to what 
is good art and wnat bad . . . 
this agreement rests, I believe, on 
a fairly constant distinction made 
between those values only to be 
found in mt and the values 
which cun be found else whore.” 
Because Greenberg Insisted so 


in the scene as Greenberg was 
thirty years ago may expect to shape 
our ‘enthusiasms as lie did. The 
approach to paintings us paintings 
remains a necessary _ model, un 
exemplary critical fiction, if you 
will. But new works continue tu 
require fresh adjustments, and the 
older modernist or post-modernist 
works often seem only slightly less 
impenetrable than they seemed 
a generation ago. Whether or not 
you agree with Rosenberg that the 
vHlue of individual .paintings " must 
be found apart front art ”, you hove 
to agree that it is not ensy to decide 
whicli one of ten Pollock or Rothko 
paintings yon ought to prefer. 

Which brings us to the heart 
of the matter. If it is true — as I 
believe it is— that Greenberg taught 
a whole generation to see the con- 
nection between collage as practised 
by the great Cubist masters in 1913 
and the emergence of abstraction in 
America after the Second World 
War; that he made the definitive 
case not only for the American 

K ainters of htB generation but for 
fonet and other already “clastic” 
painters we didn’t quite know how 
to aDDreciate ; and that he founded 


S’To’al S “~ ti°wny V< mo3t of“n 'ES?-‘ZETJS 

?f™1m carl 5S™. HU..TL h" >0 be foV.nrf ia arffhe could seem 
r ii nrnn 1 n I J. rm I'r tha co u i so of narrow to readora who were less 
f«w active 8 boars' ma v feel hurt interested than lta in formal proper- 
or fittor hut y th3o I* little doubt tier, or who had trouble seeing thorn 
?heySldIlke to hive been treat- oven 

ed with the cure he alone lias been out. And of course to tty to os 
able to brine to their contempor- (inputs h between achievement and 
22* I?. ra, , writ, failure at a time when, according to 


ffi V m T B n " prefer idle writ- ® when, according to 

taM 0 f °G rc e« be i ft's bri 1 1 i nnt and. other intelligent wfmosses, the 

& 1«S b aiU«. X late 

m«e about painting in a page than JJJhjLJ? fa w- wririnls^hT came 
Rosenberg wuld in an essay.- The mn m invife fiercV™ 

contrast point* up not relative ment jg - pj ty really, 

but the fact, again, that the most . ^ LJjbfi ffag 

talented critics tend not to want jJj®* ’LS GraenberS view of a 
to Write about art as art. They •JJSular work without \aving to 
ire interested— just as Greenberg R5f2i5 u j2J° altosether Even 
wgued time aftS time-ln art as *? n hf. lli tiiin retjIJf 

tiienomenoa. In art as social mean- L.. n v Rouault and Alex- 

K k .art - as anything but what it fiS? to pSsuade, 

i*for most of those who make It. instructive things. to say, and 

■ Olifl difference between Rosen- it j s intellectually satisfying to see 
osrg and Greenberg — though not as tf, e man explaining in general term* 
-ntal. la the end as both men ™h«t must once bqve seemed Ith-nim 
tiajotad — may be summarized by a merely visceral oe personal 
isolating a few brief formulations. ave rston. 


painters we didn’t quite know how 
to appreciate ; and that he founded 
a rigorous aesthetic based on a 
ready tolerance for " errors of taste, 
false starts and over-run objectives * 
—why is it that he left us with 
so little confidence that each of us 
so educated would be able, to da 
the job of evaluation for himself ? 
Why is it that when Greenberg 
says of “Guernica" that it [waves 
Picasso " could not make a success 
of a large canvas with CubistioalW 
flattened forms”, we register only 
slight surprise, and go on to murmur 
something about the Irrelevance of 
disagreements over particular 
works ? For shouldn’t it be that 
people who share certain values, 
a common vocabulary, and a sense 
of historical progress or tradition 
should also be able to agree that 
« Guernica " Is or Is not a successf-ul 
painting? And if we cannot, as 
ninny cannot, agree with Greenberg 
that Chagall’s black-and-white 
etchings are fur more success! ill 
than Ills paintings, or that Soutine 
succeeded as an artist only in spite 
of his expressive gifts, what is our 
critical education .ail about ? 

Donald B. Kus pit’s Clement Greet 1 - 
barg. Art Critic, doesn’t go so far as 
to ask that question. It does com- 
plain about the critic’s refusal to 
countenance a phenomenological 
approach to painting, end argues 
that without such an approach tlio 
critic is forced to iguore psycho- 
logical effect, or more generally, the 
expressive aura of art ”. Hiis aura, 
Kuspit goes on to say, “ is tito resi- 
due of intention ", and no matter 
what Greenberg may claim, It is 
! an important part of our experi- 
ence of th* painting. Greenbergs 
’ attempt to validate his taste and to 
c establish for it a consensual basis 
J seems to Kuspit a heroic enterprise, 
but he denies that it ia possible to 
' Isolate works of art from their cul- 
tural moment and to look at them 
’ without attending also to their re- 
J far en rial dimension. If we cannot 
find a generally acceptable way of 


hand at landscape painting in the 
early 195Us, but his intent ions arc 
after ull aesthetically significant 
only in tiie degree that they are 
manifestly inscribed in the works 
themselves. What we then choose 
to make of the paintings is another 
matter, and I have not the .slightest 
dotibt that many of tho utlists 
whom Greenberg writes about 
would have difficulty recognizing 
themselves in his nccount of their 
intentions. What did the sculptors 
Caidcr and Noguchi think of his 
statement that, in them, “ ‘ the 
Modern is treated as a convention 
with a closed canon nf forms \ one 
nf which, * the emphasized contour 
they use decor atlvely ” ? This is 
not, clear ly, a descriptive state- 
ment pure and simple, but an im- 
plicit reading of intention. Suppose 
Noguchi denied that for him the 
modern was reducible to a particu- 
lar look or decorative gimmick. 
Suppose he was supported in his 
denial by other reputable artists 
and critics. Wliat would this 
prove ? Greenberg is careful to say 
that the modem is (rented in a 
given way by Noguchi, not that 
Noguchi thought to succeed as an 
artist by working things out in tbe 
way Greenberg describes. In any 
case, actual intention is not 
crucially at issue. What counts is 
the impression made, the way in 
which the object invites us to re- 
spond to it by working at a style. 
To start at tho beginning ia to start 
with a first impression of the work. 

That first impression, of course, 
will not count unless it is die 
impression of a person who can 
truly judge. When Greenberg wrote 
' that ,r the best taste develops under 
the pressure of the best art and is 


tensions m which we art- nlcrt have 
been unduly solicited, thu anise 
will lie in our evolving r elution to, 
say, Matisse or the later Monei. For 
if wo learn, in coming properly to 
appreciate them, that what mailers 
in painting arc “ rinmlificuunn, 
broadness, directness " — Green berg's 
terms — then it may be that Renoir 
will suddenly seem too picturesque, 
ton bent on the “ sure-fire effeci 
This impression too will probably 
come to be modified under the pres- 
sure oE other aesthetic experiences, 
including perhaps renewed encmin* 


the taste most subject to that pres- 
sure ", he meant to exclude from 
the serious consideration of art the 
‘‘ urban masses’ 1 and the country 
“ folk "—those, in other words, who 
will always “set m> a pressure on 
society to provide them with a kind 
of culture fit for their own con- 
sumption". In 110 discernible way 
sensitive to the obvious charge of 
ilitism often lovellod at him. Green- 
berg , has consistently maintained 
that the attempt to make high art 
popular can only lead to tiie crea- 
tion of kitsdi, an Are that "protends 
to demand nothing of its custom- 
ers”. The genuine article, he con- 
tends, is usually hard to tnko, at 
least at first, end its effects will 
bo felt only by those wiw have 
trained themselves to look for and 
to sustain tlio Impression of irre- 
concilable tensions within tito work. 
Kuspit, Ilka Groonborg, sees these 
tensions as In port provided by tha 
artist’s amblvalont commitment to 
verisimilitude, wdrioh can take tho 
form either of a strelglit represen- 
tational impulse or of a deslro to 
“Imitate” or to “expross " his own 
emotional state. 

Either way, the artist is almost 
bound to find Ids commitment an 
"obstacle to pictorial unity which 
he wdU achieve, if at all, only as a 
“dialectical illusion’'. Greenberg’s 
term, following Kant, suggests that 
' tha tension experienced by tha 
viewer will be phenomenally real 
la a ‘way that cannot be matched 
by Ms experience of pictorial unity. 
The viewer who is likely to have a 
fruitful first impression will need 
to keep these different kinds ol ex- 
perience apart and to resist the idea 
that, m, h« becomes anore familiar 
with did work, there will, ceasq .lo 
be^Mslori in Ws experience. 

Nor is it the Case, in Greenberg’s 
view, that tho tendon and the 
different levels of experience he 
describes wHl be limited to one’s en- 
counters with twentieth-century 
painting. Tha history of 'Western 
art show* that the "dialectical 
fluctuation between abstraction and 
representation ”, as Kuspit has it,. 
- between design and expression, has 
been, constant. Greenberg even 
, describes a radically abstract or 


« icw on.es loimuisuuu,. 
in these k will be seen that their 
respective approaches to twentieth- 


aversion. 

To decide between Greenberg 
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looking at individual paintings, the 
reason may be that we insist too 
strenuously on a pure or narrow 
view of art as the object in itaelf. 
Kuspit offers no alternative, apart 
from hi* vague sense that we ought 
to make room for a “psychologi- 
cal’’ reading of; the work. In prac- 
tice. >the alternatives; have -usus.% 
bd*n etnbpdtM in an knpresrionictic 
criticism that Js frankly personal 
and oriented to surfaces ; in a his- 
torical criticism that defines and 
evaluate* tha work against the tradi- 
tion in which It must be set j or in a 
literary criticism that humanized the 
work by discovering ’or inventing 
a content that will oe relevant to 
die ordinary concerns of ordinary 
men and women. Kuspit seems not 
to believe that these are the only 
alternatives, but provides no work- 
ing model of his owh. Though : he 
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ter* with paintings of an earlier age 
whose qualities had similarly to Be 
retrieved from tlio impression pro- 
duced by their more obvious 
effects. - 

Whet: ever we look, adjustments 
in our perceptual habits are 
required to keep pace with our 
experience of new works and with 
our changing conceptual grasp of 
the tensions to which all interest- 
ing works bear witness. The 
development of collage in 1912 may 
have produced 11 a more vivid idea 
nf depth” than any previous paint- 
ing raid achieved, out the dynamics 
of the actual work, tike the ten- 
sions produced in Cubist art gen- 
erally. had still to be understood in 
“ traditional ” terms. Greenberg 
quotes, in his fine essay on collage 
(1959), a famous passage from E. 

K. Gombrich’s Art And Illusion, ip 
which die 11 dialectical fluctuation " 
is described as the relation between 
illusion and contradiction. I don’t 
sea how it is possible to improve 
upon the formulation : 

If illusion la due to the Inter- 
ne tion of clues and the absence 
of contradictory evidence, the 
only way to fight its transform- 
ing influence is to make the 
clues contradict each other and 
to prevent a coherent image of 
reality from destroying the pat- 
tern in the plane. Unlike tho 
Fantin-Latour, a still life by Bra- 
que . . . will marshal all the 
forces of perspective, texture, and 
shudow, not to work in harmony, 
but to clash in virtual deadlock 
[ ... . [Cubism succeeds) by the 

l introduction of contrary clues. 
Try us we may to see tho guitar 
or the jug suggested (0 us as a 
three- dimensional object ... we 
will always come across a con- 
tradiction somewhere which 
[ compels us to start nfresh. 

• Though tiie goal, of the modernist 
[ work is to shift the balance of 

- force from Illusion to cnntrndic- 1 
. tion, tiie element of tension remains 

1 to distinguish the experience as an 
1 n esthetic experience. Gombrich’x 
> account of ine revolution wrought 
i by the Cubist masters in un way 

- disputes Greenberg's sense of ills* 

) torlcal continuities. Tho best 
1 answer to the charge that Green- 
berg is « historical determinist, 

t thot hp is willing tn see development 
1 only when he can account for it 
It in terms of the already evolved 
a. tradition, is that he has read the 
s tensions inhering ' in paintings 
t' always as. if he were confronting 
e those particular tensions for the 
il first time 


tries, with considerable skill and 
intelligence, to set himself apart 
from Greenberg, he is on die whole. 


intellectual, painter Eke .Barnet 
Newman as keeping (‘ Within the 
tadt and evolving limits of tiie 
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■“i'*<wqoy a new Dotty ot worn of art”. I can 
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fjeti. All the same, he admitted reject RosenberBs acMunt ot me 
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basses for avant- 
jn New York or 
also the case tiiat 




side companion. . . 

The temptation, 1 in addressing 
these problems, is to start at the 
beginning, . hut one soon concludes 
that this is useless. Its. majy ^be 
interesting to. know what Picasso 
was . thinking when he tried- nls 
■ :> l . i >1 . . ■” n' i • 


Western tradition of painting”. This 
sense of the tradition Greenberg 
most often support* by showing bow 
goad painters always work ■mth a 
sure sense— sure even.' if. inarticu- 
late— of the " tacit, and evolving 
limits ". :• 

Even the viewer operates, as It 
were, in these terms, ao that our 
perceptual capacities are constantly 
conditioned by i what we see and 
what we . learn 1 to adptire. If; at • a 
certain point, we 'fh#d, it hard ; to 
like Renoir, find that tho necessary 


More dtffioult to answer* is ihe 
change that Greenberg has too 
decisively limited Us discussions ot 
modern art. When Kuspit challen- 
ge* hi* "Insistence on tha logical 
priority of the. medium to whet it 
conreya”, our imjxikip . is to side, 
"with Greenberg, until we cbcujder 
all that il - entailed in flie proposi* 
tion. Does Greenberg’s insistence oa 
the materiel character of the work 
of .art commit him to Veliry’s view, 
of art. in tennis of w3»ich “ the real 
connoisseur ... 8s necessarily he to 
whom, [the work] suggests noth- 
ing"?, And If this Js, so, does It 
follow that ■ people ■ with the best 
taste trill naturally— directed .not 
by imposed cultural imperatives but 
by " common sense “—incline to 
consider , die medium apart from 
anything k might suggest? 

Consider . a typical instance. Hie., 
connoisseur is confronted with • 
painting by Rouault entitled "The 
Old King What does he «ee 7 
He recognizes a figure In profile. He~ 
registers, the fact that the figure 
is rather block-like in its sohdity 
and ' that, despite its several 
luminous, colours, the .'painting 
achieves remarkable pictorial unity. 
This he attributes to Rouault’s 
ihedtod of compartment! rig his 1 
colours, encasing his ' shapes in 
heavy ■ black borders which are 
clearly intended to call , to mind. 
Gothic stoinod-glass windows,,. The 
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viewer may not cure to read in the 
old king's face the “mood of resig- 
nation and inner suffering ” that 
muons so much ro textbook writers 
like H. W. Jausnn, but he will no 
doubt feel tine re is a heaviness in 
the figure that hits at least to be 
considered as an aura. The painting 
hits a mood. He may not like that 
mood, may feel that It excludes him 
in Mime way. But lie will need cn 
come to terms with ir, to give it 
a name and assign it a purpose 
before deciding what to think of 
the painting. 

Greenberg would say of the mood 
that it is inevitably a function of 
the "artistic personality” em- 
bndied in thu work, and that a per- 
sonality like Rouault's should in- 
spire “ distaste The judgment, he 
would insist, is aesthetic, not per- 
sona], and is arrived at by attending 
to Rouault's handling of his 
medium. Yes, there are the 
obvious “ interventions ” of black 
or brown borders in Rouaulr's paint- 
ings, and yes. they call to mind 
stained-glass windows. But wJiar is 
the use to which Rouault puts these 
things ? The connoisseur will know, 
surely, that the " interventions . . . 
offer a safe wav of guaranteeing the 
harmony of other colors”. Rouault 
offers h tinsel f as an artistic original 
with a traditionalist religious 
orientation, but in fact he simply 
sought, and found an easy way of 
unifying his surface. The bordering 
technique helped to articulate and 
" emphasize *' the surface in a hope- 
ful way, but Rouault only “seemed 
to he settling the conflict between j 
pattern and ill us ion ill favor oF the } 
ii*i mediate, sensuous effect of the 1 
'former ”, Live with the paintings 1 
a while und you will see that “the f 
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a while mid you nil I see that “the 
uii T ying conception . . . remains 
ori oiled toward a standard illusion 
in depth, and the result, for all its 
oniiimoiitul accents, remit ins 
or* ;.*ut tally conventional ”. Ron null's 
artistic personality is rejected 
beemise It “masks a conventional 
sensibility hehiud modernist 
eff**L'i5 ”. It is, in this sense, dis- 
honest. The aesthetic distaste, hus 
wli.it might be called -a moral com- 
ponent, whatever Greenberg wishes 
■to call it. 

iiut lor ug reiurr briefly to the 
question of the tension embodied 
hi the work. Though he - does not 
clinn.se to dwell, upon It, Green- 
berg’s uccmiru of Rouault does 
clearly demonstrate eli,u there 
is the requisite tension in his 
clmrntr eristic paintings. And it is, 
roughly, the tension between illu- 
sion iiikI contradiction or design and 
expression elaborated earlier. 

Given berg rejects the work not 
because the tension is resolved ion 
entirely or too prematurely hut 
because ir is resolved in the wrong 
direction. The painting "remains 
oriented inward a standard illusion 
m depth But what does it moan 
to say tills ? Not. surely, that any 
illusion in depth is by definition 
standard ”, or tiliat Rouault’s 
image is drawn to appeal to an oasy 
" notion of mechanical skill or life- 
likeness. If Greenberg wishes to 
spdak for tension in the . work of 
must show that he Is com- 
muted to the "dialectical fluctua- 
tion rather than to an up-to-the- 
. minute post-modernist resolution. 
Thi 5 precisely is where the aosthe- 
. Alters. For what justification 
has Greenberg for saying that, any 
version of the illusion Tn depth— 
no. matter how original that version 
.^■r. ,n ^ a ' e ' a . conventional 
sensibility . ? To arty knowledge, no 
one ever claimed that Rouault dras- 
ncally challenged otir : perceptual 
habits in the manner of a Plcassh. 
But that is no reason to dismiss his 
effoits as. dishonest or to pretend 
JS*. l 2 e - fusions implicit Jn his 
<vork' have no ■ valid ’ expressive can- 
tent: ..if his >aitSr”ih^r n a 
Lgehuine iqvolMHent '• ! ■ iit - issues 

;• of design and -portern/ he should 
« leant . be -said to have been 
aware- ;of- problems to urhiph others 
may httve contributed more various 
and inventive Solutions. 

Greed berg's insistence oh the 
priority of- the medium doesn't pre- 
vent Um from arguing, with Rouault 
‘ 5 s »«" others, that the artist's 
handling does finally, have some- 
thing id do with g content 


a refinements. The fact is, were 
Greenberg as ready as he claims 
t to approach the work without a 
s repertoire of limiting principles, ha 
i would find in Rouault a manner 
i obviously geared to bis subjects. If 
i we do come away frnm “The Old 
t King” “remembering paint ” 
t instead of the subject — hii arguable 
i proposition in any case — that is 
i only because mood and medium arc 
so deftly integrated that tn think 
nf the paint is tn lliink of subject 
und necessary effect. 

The protagonist nf Liuncl Tril- 
I ling's story “The Olhur Margaret " 
who tanks at the Rouault painting 
and notes rher its " rude blacks . . . 
might seem bnrbarienlly untidy" 
doesn’t feel ili.it the man tier is inde- 
pendent nf the subject. His observa- 
tion of l-lm king's “fierce quality’’ 
doesn't prevent him from fee] mg 
that he is “human and tragic" or 
that rim pain ring as a whole 
breathes an air of Impersonality 
that lifts it lievund our capacity ui 
identify too entirely with any aspect 
of it. Greenberg cares more than 
die Trilling character ubmir Ron- 
null’s laying on of point and he 
obviously knows more about the 
options available in a “ conflict 
between partem and illusion”. But 
lie is more ambivalent than he 
admits about content In painting, 
and his aesthetic principles often 
force him to be unfeeling towards 
paintings he has every reason to 
like better. 

Tlie weakness in his position is 
again pointed up In what Green- 
berg takes to be a conclusive con- 
trust between Rouault and the , 
modernist painters he preFers : Rou- 
ault, he argues. Is “a narrow vir- 1 
tunsn who favors a certain kind of I 


content mainly for the sake of style 
— unlike Matisse and Picasso ami 
Mondrian, who work at u stvle in 
order to achieve content ". A "tricky 
business What exactly is the con- 
rent favoured by Rouault ? Clearly, 
for Greenlwrg. u has sniiictltiiig tn 
do with the tragic solemnity we 
have noted in his figures. 

This aura nr suffusing emotion 
the critic rejects ns in some sense 
insincere or vaguely wishful. It 


i stems from a religious conviction, 
t a “ modern ” Catholicism which 
l when deliberately expressed hi a 
i modernist painting inevitably comes 
' off as religiosity. When he writes 
t dint “ Rimmilt's manner seems to 
I have a life independent of the su-b- 
’ tacts to which it is up] died " Green- 
1 berg means precisely that even the 
! figure of the k-iug who lias iki 
. specific religious affiliation will 
seem ru express the emu cut of the 
painter's vague religious faith. And 
the style? “ ‘ Profundity ' ", says 
the critic, “is the term tluu gels 
associated with rcligiosiiy in i-lic-.se 
days." Kouuiili'.s is an iinsutisrucinry 
style liecmise ir lends itself tu tile 
impression of an obvious prof nudity. 
His content is shallow because ir is 
niunipiilatcd in the end for the sake 
of n certain look. And n look, 
Greenberg has elsewhere written, 
is “ an affair of stuiuhirdi/ed cutu- 
goi'ies... within reach of uninspired 
calculation 

If we reject the critic’s case 
ngaiiiNi Kiximrli, we are yet enm- 
pelled tu agree that lie Inis his rea- 
sons und that a certain scepticism 
about a artists who inspire confident 
assertions on the quality of life in 
general is usually warranted. Wo 
may be less willing to agree that 
the great modernist painters work 
“ to achieve content ", A painting 
like "Guernica” Grccnhcrg dis- 
misses without making any mention 
of content. Hans Hoffman he 
praises for fertility nf “vision” 
though he never once offers his ver- 
sion of the content of that vision. 
Matisse, ■ Picasso, Mondrian ? He 
says of the latter that he gives us 
“ islands rndiuling clarity, huniinny, 
and grandeur — passion mastered 
and cooled". Is this content, we 
wonder, intrinsicnlly more accept- 
able (linn Rnun tilt’s? Kuspit argues 
that the high modernist aesthetic— 
which so clearly prefers Mondrian 
to Rouault, for example — is a par- 
tisan position : “ It sets limits pre- 
maturely ; it avoids confiisinn, hut 
Its clarity blinds us”. Mondrian, 1 
should say. whatever his originality 
and his radical capacity to work out 
the terms of his enterprise, is n 
prime example and mover of this 
iiiuiieriiisi bins. He is, no doubt, a 


more important artist than Rouniilt. 
But are his paintings belter paint- 
ings ? Is their content more 
sincere ? Have they n greater 
power to move und ivrfoct us ? Do 
wo remember single pictures by 
Mondrian more clearly than we 
remember “The Old King”? l-'or 
Greenberg, as Kuspit shows, 
Western art bus now triiiiiiphaiiilv 
entered Its “ positivist phase 
which is to say, it “ is now explicit 
— abstraction is the form this 
openness lakes — about what had 
always been inmlicil in it”. 

A man ire art, by this token, 
always knows what il is about, Its 
content is not stated in the work but 
is inferred by a viewer who is in 
i (i mil with iis mill or lying objec- 
tives. h does nut ci min in its reflec- 
ted effect but gives nhliquu access 
to Him effect. Thus it is that an 
art like KnunuU's must ho rejected. 
In its nttompt to suggest n cun- 
rent by predigesting for the viewer 
its central objectives, it operates 
too comfort-ali [y like an earlier 
Western an mat concealed its 
material clldructur in its overt com- 
mitment to representation and illu- 
sion. The contem of a Mondrian or 
n Matisse doesn’t liuvo to be under- 
lined because tlm quality of Hie 
invention is self-evident. How do 
you know it is self-evident? You 
know. And the content? “ You 
know that a work of art has con- 
tent because of its effect.” You 
cannot compare the effect of a 
Rouault to that of u Mondrian un- 
less you misconceive entirely what 
is meant by effect. The one does 
uni so much achieve us deliver over 
an effect that it has received ; the 
other moves us because its content 
is so entirely a function nf the 
U [renimn i* pays to its own material 
composition. 

Obviously, those who have Ivuriit 
— -ut whatever cost — to prefer Mon- 
drian to Rouault and who expert, 
dice thill preference us u visceral 
attraction and revulsion will hope 
to find in Gr ecu berg an adequate 
support. But nn mat ter how 
thorough Greenberg may be in sub- 
stantiating this claim or that, he 
rcmiiins nliiniutclv elusive lust 
where one experts him tn he dufini- 
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I ■•yen the case for the 
Cubist masters may seeracofc' 
when Greenberg speaks ofls 1 
on casement in a style that,^ 
speak, feels for the painter i:/ 
relieves him of the aagidiuj 
awkwardness of invention. lea,. 
Ins gift free to function atowJ 
mutically I cannot hdpfati' 
that the same insight, dwUfar 
mi encounter with anothftiaJd 
painter encased In a dlffewtoi 
would take on a ncgadnnhE 
and lead Greenberg to&Ewfe 
painter. For to say that sajkltfi 
for a painter is after all to w 
that lie does not feel for hhm 
And a gift that may bsaia 
function "almost auiomatk^b’ { ' 
may not he said to actively titketi: 
” false Maris " and " errors oitav' [•' 
tli.n come with n more cerapcn- ! - 
mental approach tn plniin&Ift, 
elude, with Kuspit. liiar Greeaberfi j 
av.Mlielii* is deficient, his suayl 
“ to uniciilaie ... the premia I ( 
liis own sensibility " only a psrtid ; 
mic cess. If lie is iliu greatest ms 
of iwcnticth-reiiiury art we bn 
hail, ho lias shown that neither ib 
lu-st taste nor (he host inteRigeoo ) 
ran fullv compensate for the abiext 
of a tiMi(itiiiii.il, nmscnsuBlIy nl 
dati-d liiei arcliv nf ucstiietic niuciF 
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Nearly forty years ago (1941), Paul 
Henry Lang published a huge book 
entitled Music in Western Civiliza- 
tion It was very successful and went 
through many editions, but it is in 
the nature of such vast surveys that 
they go out of date, and even out 
of fashion, so that one is only mildly 
surprised to find it not even men- 
tioned anywhere in Gerald Abra- 
ham’s The Concise Oxford History 
of Music. Nowadays, one's first 
reactioa to such a survey is: it can't 
be done by one man. Professor 
Abraham explains with charac- 
teristic modesty m his preface, 
however, that such an undertaking 
“might still be useful to the intel- 
ligent layman and non-specialist. It 
nd^ht evert perhaps be useful to a 
specialist whq, finding himself 
• knowing more and more about less 
and less might wish to stand back 
and consider the whole continuum 
of musical history”. I might be 
considered a typical example oE a 
man so described, and let me state 
at once that I found this book 
thoughtful, immensely stimulating, 
urbane and put together with skill 
and wit. Of course, it was to be 
expected that Professor Abraham 
would write knowledgeably and 
enthusiastically about nineteemn- 
century Kloimncister, a subject on 
which he is an acknowledged expert: 
his paragraph ahout the Mcsse 
saleiuielle in D minor by Cherubini 
is as fair a summary as one could 
' wish for. But that which, in my 
opinion, makes this book outstanding 
is the excellence with which Profes- 
sor Abraham is able to describe, 
often in one or two sentences, the 
great developments in the history of 
music, and to make them come alive. 
Here is what he has to sny on the 
subject of Gluck’s Orfco : 

This libretto was revolutionary ; 
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The first decade of this century 
presents a low point, in the histurv 
of English art. No young, nvuut- 
garde movement pushed Forward to 
challenge the supremacy of the late 
Victorians who still held sway, 
modifying their art to suit 
Edwardian taste. Muwkisli senti- 
ment and a modish display of 
elegyeice prevailed. Even, the seces- 
sionist New English Art Club moved 
up-market to .become a nursery for 
the Academy, with its paintings of 
August sites, neglected roses, dis- 
covered shepherdesses, the. pleasing 
and the picturesque. Modernity at 
the Royal - Academy meant- the 
pppcar^nce in one painting of the 
mntdr onr, its headlights discovering 
nymphs disporting fn a glade. All 
Sargent’s bravura could net disguise 
the decade’s lack of innovation and 
ideas. While certain mature artists, 
such : as Wilson. 5 teer, . confronted 
thw lose - of- direction with an 
attempt to - renovate past styles, a 
younger generation despaired. By 
1909, as Vanessa -Boll 1 recalled, 
certain of her contemporaries frtft 
they had “lost their way'*. 

For mapy, the antidote was 
French Post-linpressJonlsm, though 
me swing away from Victorlanism 
had begun in art before Roger Fry's 
two Post-Impressionist exhibitions 


lEimiigli previous publications and 
exhibitions. Hu suttlu.s simply for u 
marriage of Camden Town with 
Blniimsbury nmi sfmuliamiuiisly 
her, lies art historians for railing tn 
engage in full historical accounts. 
Wu must yet await n itonk that docs 
for English Post -impressionism what 
John Unweld did for its French 
counterparr, thu cliui-Ling of cross- 
cut rents hot ween individuals and 
groups during an exceptionally fer- 
tile period. Such u book would 
attend to more artists than are hum 
mentioned, in particular to those 
associated with Vurtlcism * it would 
also ussess the concrlbntiva influ- 
ence of the Scottish Colourists and 
would give more iiiun a passing 
reference to tho naive iond scapes 
of John, Innes, Lees and Bayes. The 
French Influence was not .easy to 
assimilate and counter reactions 
(particularly In the work of Geriler) 
should surely contribute to tho pic- 
ture oF- the period as a whole.. 

Bold and forthright, Simon Wat- 
ney slams formalism' and upholds 


nf 1910 and 1912. But after the first 
or these famous shews, the decora- 
tive eniphqsi* in English art be- 


“ Rouault's manner 'Y he complains, Hvo eniphqsie in English art be- 
/seems, to have a life Independent m 5 r ® Pf^ 11 Qun Ceil; naturajism, 

of the subjects to which It is 0n d finish were exchanged tor 

annlifl.f . III. — - * •• " i mips rn mbw' JaUw. ; ' * i 


applied.: Wo come away remember- 
ing paint instead . of single pic- 
tures.” Here it is necessary to 
ob;ect not to the fact that the critic 
rejects In Routiult what he praises 
In oiliei --^sheer painterly touch— 
but to the wav in which he tries to 
pet” Rpunulr, as it were, coming 
and going. First he is accused of 
flfitiiing . for a t an J a id illusions in' 
depth, jhem. of iniM»inir for a pure 
manner complete wick painterly. 


pure colour; darirtg . experiment*, 
tion and expressive design. 

_ Simon:- Wouiey ' pursues 1 English 
Post-Impressionism cleverly' but not 
very far.’ Unlike the organizer's of 
the . recent Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion, ne does not gjther under tijc 
Fost-Impressiouisb qtnbrclla a, host 
of almost unrelated riilnor pairiters, 
Ijiotigh he claims to present a body 
of work previously overlooked, his 
choice of artists is .familiar to u s 


the importance of subject mattor. 
Jn ^Js respect his interpretation of 
Camden Town ' painting surpasses 
Wendy Baron's in her recent book 
on the subject. The two books are 
‘rt .facr complementary. VVatney 
slides over die complicated man- 
oeuvring* that secured did group's 
formation, which Baron investigates 
in aetaik But where Baroni for 
H'a sake of oxact chronology, ex- 
cludes biographical, side-issues, Wnt- 
ney usei i them to further his evolu- 
atloii. Harold Gilman's dogged 
search after pictorial truth is re- 
lated to his moral rectitude, par- 
tonic background and voice. We are 
; shown how Von Gogh's roproduc- 
■ Hons, Gilman's touchstone, encour- 
aged a closer relationship between 
the paintar and his subject. Sickert's 
S® »e bur j*l beneath a welter 
pf.WgMighta, but Gilman’s, as Wat- 

, ?nI^Si en 1\t urn , Bn . d confront Hie 
.spectator, Subject is important, but 

XF 9 * ar ^ roin cxnres- 
sionism, arid Rpger Fry’s discover}' 
;of an “ ojjjecuve spirit " in Gilman’s 
SSJ5°^>i art 1# £**. « Watney 
c;i.ld« ln ^ , ." 0r ' U 7 i,y 
.Ironically; tho: book roaches ' its 
climax when subject matter peters 
chapter on Bloomsbury" 
abstraction . is both aujhoritative . 
and perceptively sympathetic, bpe’s 


niily critic! Mil heinti ih.tl Hie fm>|. 
note mi Crum's “ Abstract Kinviic 
Svnill ** cnniitiiis iiifuriiimioii ton 
uupmluiit to bo Um'i mu <>f tin- 
main text. Vnnessn Boll's brief 
abstract phase fulfils the prophecy 
of her curlier work ns Win tie v 
dumiinMriites. Roger Fry, however, 
i nu third HI iioins bury pniiiter, re-- 
ceives ion little coiisTderaiinii. The 
tirst to have a niicninn show of 
Piwt-Iui press ion is t work, ids vourli- 
Mil rush Into the new sivlu deserves 
inora attomiim than It is given. 

Fry is ulsn accused of niisumlci 
standing Grant, of failing l0 

a iprecmte his inventive fantasy or 
s passionately serious attitude to 
uecorailon. Precisely the opposite 

ioJ*! fl w* 1 by rt,B Hogarth Press in 
iaZ4, Fry praised Grant’s poetic 
Invention, comparing his “ playful 
fantastic element" to conceits in 
Elizabethan poetry, and ho argued 
at length that Grant’s rhythmic and 
co our sense made him particularly 
suited to decorative work. 

Throughput the book the author 

rri?M* t Wf formalist 

criticism pn art history. He lay* the 
blame on the original debates sur- 
rounding Pfist-Iiiini-cfcxhmism and 
makes his chief victim Roger Frv. 
Extracting quotations from Vision 

fSLSZPt* h !. D ' r er ai jmp]ifies Fry’s 
thought in prder to construct Bis 
PJ* theoretic edifice The problem 
here is two- fold : because Fry’s 
aesthetic underwent constant n>. 
vision Vision and Uesiun only 

aHK 1 *®"* P»« of hi," career; 
secondly, Watney, in pursuit of hii 
H? 4l ? COrJ ,i s ’ leap-frogs vigorously. 


hioui-iis ami tlii. 1 Surrealhu Id 
ml ills wliimi Fry cither ignwtd# 
ilisl iki-il i wntild not now rt«i« 
Mich universal approbation. » 
.siippuiT ihii cross oxaggeraoM 

Wntury .u pues that Fry w» 
valued the suri.il relevance « w 
tn sti chs ii& purity und, in so 
rained it tu mi urletocraiic 
It wiiuli! he foolish to argue ip 
a mun who denied die etnotfj I 
diffumice between a saucepan o* 
<i cniciflxinn cared greatly form 
jeer matter : hut Fry never 
i hu social relevance of orL Aww 
1 1 ware nf arts need to c°me w tP» 
with society, he loathed 
fied, conventionalized term*-** 
fnshioiMhle portniif, J"r 


« • j *■ 1,1 ■ linear, 

evolutionary- development, end frs 
corresponding tendency to igaore 
artist, and styles that do not fit 
this pattern, is largely the fault of 
Eogfir . _ Fiy , colicejH of Pust- 
JWJKSJ™"- Nl> mention Is made 
h/ bHihn’s contribution to this 
m ^ deI fcanonized by 
Frys taste alone, 
* has unmistakably 
botmns or the history 
°* * rfiole in this long 

feS2d^ e ^ifltin“he f, pre. 

;4^k^.iussr%J& 


use tn art us symmnn- 
social prestige. And h) h»s 
hi, style and iwmlnoltW ** . 
ctear his desire to share aestW" ^ 
jnyinent- His desire to 
confirms his a R re .?f? e , D Lw l f5S 
Morris's statement : “ W fc f*fSS 
have we with art at all units 1 "™ 
ahiire it?” . ^ 

Like Ft y, Simon WaflgLpt 
to share his enjoyment v&* ne ^ 
discussed with his bios 
price of the book. 5'fftotiiit* 
lit, in democratic. Nor is / J 
by thu many reproduction* ^ 
are often (.overtly , c 
occasionally primed 
The text suffers from (f8B 
usual minor inaccuracies 3 
thu iiriiating drttsmn % 
C^zaiiuv throughout »|* j ^ 
accent. The style is bright ‘"“Ji 
and considerable ahd» 

well-rounded phraseology ° wpi 
With Its close attention » '“Jp, 
and considered analyses 

fresh und provocative -eonum^ 
to otir understanding “ .jj, jtt 
undervalued pdriod of ^ 

NahwalTrust K 

by Gcrvahc Jsckson-SWl». ^ $ 

published next Monday. ^ 
(160pp. Suthebv Jug ^ 
h2.S. 0 85667 HO 
the fifteen articles are t 
great Victorian house of 

in iSfurihumberlartd. 

Norman Shaw: ^ “ W "* 5 .fftk 
He Morgan FouiMkR'WJ »; arif 
side liy Theodore .groow 
• “ Swan's I 1 lecifpc UgJ 
^idt- By Knhl-rt S. TaV*® 


the music wiih which Gluck 
clothed it was not. He writes 
rerifnlii'i nccompngnuti on the 
lines Jommclli and Tractta were 
following at the same time and 
although lie innovates by support- 
ing sccco recitative with string 
chords instead of keyboard con- 
tlmio the nature of the recitative 
itself is unchanged. The organiza- 
tion of eg the opening of Act I 
as a complex of chorus and recita- 
tive followed by strophic song 
alternating with recitative, and 
the entire scene in Hades, de- 
rives from Rameau. So does the 
extensive employment of ballet 
and chorus. What stamps Orfeo 
as a work of genius is the skill 
with which Gluck welds together 
elements of opera serin and 
trag^die Zuriqrre so that no one 
notices thek- disparity, the drama- 
tic power of the first two acts, 
and such imaginings as the ex- 

a uisite "Che puro ciel " in which 
le finesse of the orchestration 
surpasses anything of its kind that 
had preceded it. 

On the subject of C. H. Graun’s 
Der Tod Jesu (Berlin, 1(756), we 
read : “ This was a setting — less bad 
than is often asserted, less good 
than more than a century of popu- 
larity in Prussia suggests — of a 
poem by K. W. Rainier, * the poetic 
drill-sergeant of his age \ The best 
music is in the sturdy, if square-cut, 
choruses (‘Seln Odem ist schwacli', 

* Hier liegen wir’), the worst in the 
flaccid solo-writing [musical 
example] and the dull harmoniza- 
tion of the hymns, a foretaste of the 
Lutheran hymn-style of the later 
Enlightenment.” 

As two final examples, we may 
quote from the extraordinary sum- 
maries of two works about which, 
one would think, there is nothing 
more to be said-— Handel's Messiah 
and Verdi's Oteilo : 

Yet such is the splendour of the 
music with which Handel clothed 
all this [inspired patchwork of a 
libretto] that the strange basis is 
forgotten, if noticed at all. He 
never surpassed the beauty or 
power of rhe solos, l hough lie 
.some times equalled them, and the 
choral thunderbolts— *' Wonder- 


ful 1 Counsellor” in “For unto s 
us", "He is the King of Glory " 1 
in “Lift up your heads", "for r 
the Lord God" in “ Hallelujah " j 
( and Hie fugal emrv “ And he 1 
shall reign ” is no less shuttering i 
in a different woyj— are the most ’ 
Jovian that even he ever hurled. ] 
The great master of them all re- 
rnained silent after Aidit. And I 
then in 1887 he broke his silence 
with one of the greatest muster- 1 
pieces of all opera, an Oteilo for 1 
which Boitd adapted, often actu- 
ally translated, Shakespeare with 1 
extraordinary felicity, and Verdi ' 
translated Shakespeare’s poetry 
and characters into music of sun- 
veme genius. The Verdi of Oteilo 
was not a '* new " Verdi blit the 
old one almost trans-figured; the 
old power without the old vul- 
garity — so that a patch of full- 
throated melody like Desdemona’s 
“ E un di sul mio sorriso ”, in the 
finale of Act III, causes a passing 
shock. There is nothing Wagner- 
ian, though there are hardly any 
set-numbers— and they, the 
brindisi in Act I, chu choral seren- 
ade to Desdemona in Act II, her 
“willow” song, are always drama- 
tically justified. There are no Leit- 
motivs yet the reminiscence, at 
the very end, of “ Un bacio . . . 
ancora un bacio ” from _ the 
wonderful love-duet in Act I is the 
most poignant stroke in all Verdi. 
Tiie balance between voice and 
orchestra is superbly handled, the 
orchestra always alive and pro- 
ducing tilie profoundest effects 
with the utmost economy; the 
unaccompanied cor anglais ant- 
icipating the willow song before 
the curtain goes np on Act IV 
prepares a mood of intense 
melancholy, and tho open fifths of 
the two clarinets in ilieir lowest 
register full like a stone on the 
heart. 

In my opinion, prose of this kind 
— rare enough in books about music 
nowadays — ranks among the best 
things ever written about music ; 
and the book is full of similar 
felicities. 

Another point that deserves 
praise is the choice of musical 
examples, which arc usually of 
lcsscr-kiiuwn winks and thus of 


special interest to the professional 
musician. The i llnsi rations are 
also interesting and well chosen. 
And Professor Abraham enlivens 
tills enormous bonk with touches 
of humour:. “ The title part of 
Tnncredi whs sung by a casiruto ; 
Rossini regretted the dying out of 
what one can hardly call the 
breed." 

Naturally, there ore omissions 
that one might regret, for instance 
about the origins of the pianoforte: 
if we are going to have a remark 
(page 761) about the pinno being 
“vastly improved in sensitivity by 
Sebastian Ernrd’s double-escapcmoiit 
action (1823)”, then it seems to 
me that one ought to mention the 
piano's great inventor, Bartolommeo 
di Francesco Cristofori, one of 
whose pianos, signed and dated 
Florence. 1720, is in perfectly 
restored condition in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York. It was 
right for Professor Abraham (page 
242) to draw attention to the com- 
poser John. Shephard, " a turbulent 
and eccentric figure too little of 
whose music has been printed ”, 
but one regrets the total omission 
of equally eccentric and more 
important composers such as Franz 
Beck (the most talented of the 
second-generation Mannheim school 
and an almost exact contemporary 


nf Haydn) aud Joseph Martin 
Kraus (175G-.92), whose Symphony 
in C minor is one nf tin- late 
t-iRlueouth century's finest. An ( ] ii 
seems odd, while 011 the subject 
of omissions, to have forgotten ihe 
Australian composer, Alfred Hi)!, 
who died nt the age of ninety in 
I960 and wrote some very interest- 
ing and locally very influent ini 
works such as The Sea, 

There are small slips, but it 
seems entirely gratuitous in list, 
them : they are not imponum and 
may be easily corrected (the tinting 
of Haydn’s Masses on page 55!, the 
origin of the title of Mozatt’s 
Coronation Mass — it was given 
during the coronation ceremonies 
ul Prague in 3790— on page 553, 
and so nn). What must be said, 
however, is that the bibliography, 
assembled by various hands, is 
wildly eccentric in its choices, or 
rather omissions. How can one 
leave out Charles Rosen's funda- 
mental book. The Classical Style ? 

I am sorry to see that, in a uni- 
versity press book, we are now being 
given “climax” as a verb (not m 
my OED , fourth edition), "virtuo- 
sic’ 1 , “ through-composed ” Hud 
" duetting ** as a verb. I suppose I 
ought to say, " hopefully ” they will 
disappear again. 


Recording the rise 


By Keith Walker 
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NORMAN DEL MAR : 


this moment to release a transW 
tiou bedecked with scholarly notes 
(und notes on notes), all in the best 
modern man nor removed as far as 
possible front the text to which 
they refer, a translation moreover 
which must surely be superseded 
when H.-L. de la Grange releases 
the original manuscript. 

Natalie records long commen- 
taries by Mahler on his music which 
tend towards the Impressionistic, 
such as *'iu this piece ir is as if 
Nature herself were pulling fnces 
and putting out her tongue”, .ok 
“ like the moment of awakening 


flKItu me ^ 0 

Mulder’s Sixth Symphony— A Study after a confused dream, or rather 
i« no Pulcnburg Books. £7.75. a Rcnile return to consciousness of 
a Sift™ 1 iS v S one’s own reality— there now follows 

0 903873 2.1 X riie Adagio". Ill his close and 

r~ ■ ■ ? " 1 ■ 11 ' " * * meticulous study of the six ill 

a run Passional viola player, and a symphony Norman Del Mar inhabits 

iSL^SS. TlmS w. 
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1 prince 

Twenty years after the 1960 cen- with ‘ 
tenary celebrations, the "Mahler on G 
industry" shows no sign of flag- mgiy 
Sing: on the contrary, it has ences 

reached the stage where its first On pi 
products have acquired historic whetii 


status of their own, and are being 
rajMUed like old recordings. Donald 
Mitchell’s book originally appeared 
in 1958 (and was reviewed in the 
TLS of October 24 for that year). 
'The blurb's claim that it “ set an 
entirely new standard in Mahler 
documentation and research” is 
justified: the first volume in what 
now appears to be a four-volume 
•study, it initiated multi-volume 

*®rks by Henri-Louis de La Grange 
, ^d Constantin Floros but is super- 
»ded by neither. One further 

: volume, of Mitchell's work has so 

«r., appeared. The Wunderhorn 
• Tears (1976). Although aspects of 
'* mfl y. be regretted — with its un- 
' controlled piling up of detail, ' it 
i.- Bn extraordinarily poorly orga- 
"hed book— bath it and The Early 
u?? Br ® Indispensable to the 

J .Mahler student. 

i book reprints the 

’ almost unchanged, with 

. . •.SJPpbndlx compiled by the two 
^^(Thealm of the appendix Is 
■sK ^.rae book up to date, making 
•;ih*ifjn bay ;.■***! additions with 'as 

• main text , 88 

. aim Is achieved, but 

appeitdbt is presented 


in the form of notes — nntes to the 
otiHinnl footnotes as well as to the 
mu in text— so that when reading the 
book one has 10 keep it open at 
four plncos, namely one's place 111 
the text, the corresponding place in 
the notes and the two correspond- 
ing places (notes 10 text and notes 
to notes) in the appendix. Refer- 
ences to the appendix are indicated 
by means of little arrows, llku traffic 
signs, in tho margin. As one thumbs 
back and forth, trying not to get 
lost, a familiar sense of vertigo 
descends and one longs nostalgically 
for the headier complications of The 
Wunderhorn Years. 

The contents of the appendix are 
hardly earth-shattering. There are 
six pages on Mahler’s contrapuntal 
studies at the Vienna Conservatoire, 
and two of his student essays are 
printed in full. (One of these deals 
with “The Influence of the Orient 
on German Literature ” : surpris- 
ingly one is spared editorial refer- 
ences to rite Song of the Earth.) 
On page 199 the editors speculate 
whether Mahler wheeled the infant 
MfwL Zwerenz in e pram or a push* 

*?!’•: A.WlfS’.ffSI 


of this. Neverth eless, among all the 
trivia many issues are clarified. It 
is only when one gets to the new 
list of works, correcting hut also 
duplicating much of the old list 
(orlnted 200 pages earlier), that 
one sees that milch q* *Is m a »«aj 
should have Rone into Ae main 
text. A complete overhauling 
would have been belter than all this 
tinkering. 

On fhft content of the main text 
It is almost superfluous to comment. 
Mitchell’s biographical ^rough- 
ness bis scrupulousness with refer 

S..ndw2 way of eludda,ng 

the- various versions of a wont are 
well known and widely admired. 
The only musical judgrttont l would 
query 19 his insistence that the main 
Wagnerian influence in ihe can tarn 

SS SWtK VIES 

. 15 ,, wt .lightly ■ h fc 

case. One .scene in the King is 
absolutely crucial to the cantata, 
ft?* acene in GHiterdSmmerurig 
Vhere Gunther, intirodupes bis b*^de 


to the assembled vassals, only to be 
revealed as a cuckold. The com- I 
binntiou of C major fostivity with 
jealousy, murder and revenge ,1s 
obviously vital 10 iho Mahler: the 
borrowing crystallizes in the 
ominous ” diminislied seventh 
chord, monlioncd by Mitchell on 
pngo 190, which nppeura In both 
scores (just as the E fiat minor 
triad quoted on page 181 acknow- 
ledges the opening of Wagner’s 
opera). Mitchell himself shows that 
GGtterddmmorung made a strong 
impression on M oilier in 1879, the 
year before he composed the can- 
tata. > 

Deryck Ctioke’s book, post- 
humously published, is a revised 
and expanded version of his 1960 
booklet, prepared for publication 
by Colin and David Matthews. It 
consists of a general essay, pro- 
gramme notes on the works, and tha 
texts of all Mahler’s vocal semng9 
together with translations. As 
regards the essay It is impossible 
to disagree with a word; Cooke is 
particularly good on what be calls 
the “Whoio Truth” of Mahlor’s 
music, that quality Of inclusiveness 
which, makes it intolerable t6 sonie 
and indispensable to others. The 
programme notes are frankly des- 
criptive, and include comments 
Such as: “Scarcely credible— yet 
Mahler was a quite incredible 
human being”. But here again there 
is nothing with which one could 
; disagree. ' ' ' 

; Even so, one thinks of Cooke’s 
masterly edition of ‘the Tenth 
Symphony: if only he had been 
able to convey In words, as well as 
:■ in notes, .the insight into. Mahler 


later, in tho 1890s, after her mnr- 
riago had broken down. Nutulic 
seems to have been an ardent, cdou 


compact symphony. Everything 

S rows out or a handful of thematic 
leas, mid tiio resulting whole Is 


seems to have bacn an articni, even vj n i,] pr M1 . 

passionate admirer, following ihe from Schumaim's 

JSf ssrsaM He PS ;i 'S 


summers witii Mahler and his sister. 
(Mahler coniposod. Natalie prac- 
tised her viola and busied away tho 
too noisy peasants or holiday- 
makers.) 


listener being conscious 01 tne 
Intrusion of alien material. 

Del Mar’s study consists of four 
chapters: n lucid “placing” of tho- 
symphony in Mahler’s work as; a 


makers) symphony m Mainer's worx ns n 

tnaKois.) whoio, a thematic analysis, a ‘ha- 

There 1s evidence that Mahler Cl , as j 0 ' n 0 £ r ],o form, and (by for 
found her devotion overbearing. Ho t ha longest chapter) a page by. page 
once wrote, “I cannot stand her commentary on the revisions, 
constant mothering, advising, in- Mahler revised nil his symphonies 
spec ting and spying’. Their friend- extensively, but noue so mudi as 
ship was terminated, abruptly, it t hi s on e. Del Mar shows that 
seems, by Alma Mahler who wrote Mahler’s detailed changes, based on 
In lier Memoir that Mahler’s hearing the work in rehearsal, are 
" friends could not ever be friends almost all improvements, although 
of mine ”. Natalie did not remarry, 1 am not as sure as Dal Mar is 
and died in poverty Tn 1921. Two that the largest change, moving the 
years later Erinnemmgen an Gustav Andante so that It comes before 
Mahler was published in Germany the Scherzo, is so obviously right. 

being edited from diaries, sketches, — 

and ports prepared by Natalie her- Modern Musical Scholarship, a book 
self. « for all ltmcs of music who seek 

We have reason to bo grateful to understand dm context 

for Natalie's “ Inspecting and spy- l a which music was composed and 


for Natalie's' ” Inspecting ana spy- : u » 

ing” for this book is A prime bio- how It developed through the ages , 
graphical source for Mahler’s octlvl- will ha published nmtt week (25m) p, 


cting and spy 
is a prime bio 


HrauiiiLHi 3UUIIG (Ur mauiei s uuivi- _*V . _ rT.ra 

ties as a composer during the 1890s, Oriel Press. £16. 0 85362 169 1L Eui- 
when he wrote the first four sym- ted by Edward Olleson. h collects 
phonies. As well as this, it adds to papers delivered at the 1977 Oxford 
our knowledge of Mahler's career * International Symposium devoted l te 
as a conductor, and paints an affec- "Modern MuslcbJogy ■ J"! 

tionate and wholly believable port- Historical . Tradition of Musical 

1 . . r I . II- <■ Amn«D »h* IHIIWTC 


von Biilow was unsatisfactory as a of Musical Scholarship ”, by Denis 
conductor only when Fra ft yon Arnold j "O. B. ^ni, Muacologjcal 
Biilow confirmed that her husbpiid Acdvisr, and his ’Lyra Berber ina , 
had no feeling for Nature. Arriving by Claude V. _Pallsca ; ‘Analytical 
at a station Just before ihe train Thinking fn the First Half m Uhe 


bar contraction of an Implied 
sixteen-bar theme”, reveals a depth 
of understanding and a sympathy 
to analysis which one would never 
otherwise guess from this book. 
Was it the format tbst constrained 
him ? If he had had the space, 
wbat a hook he might have written 
— ff he had not Men too busy 'pre- 
paring the score of the Tenth, writ- 
ing his book on the. Ring, etc./ As it 
is,, we hive only a short, introduc- 
tory guide. But as such it could 
hardly be betjered 


mafiwt) DHtt iuubiiib jwt mmatiousuw w. t , 

hour in a carriage that .happened dons ’V by Arthur Mendel; The 
to he disconnected. At ' .8 . cafe, ■ he lEattergence of the In Nomine : Some 
rinsed his glass and absehttitindedly Note3 and Queries on the Work of 
poured the water over some women Tudor Church Musicians , by Paul 


The essential material found here, . Sources, N^EvMenco: a Prelim^ 
however is well Ididwii front 'bio- ory Slffvfiy TcowcH 9 ftno 

^aphies’.oE Mahler, of which there ‘‘A Fren^t C^icsV^ew on'he 
are nqW .many, add "I woilder , State of Muasc in London (IB29j # 
why the ' publishers. ^ have .chosen by Vlncont pup kies. • . . ^ ^ . 
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By John Keegan 


The string section 

the bow nearest the atelier, was the Byzantines and to the Ciiis«H?L*rs. al arms, as at Arsuf i M T |0I. the i, n «r— 

made uf horn, which when released Western visitor!, tu China mid Japan archery exchanges served as liule ,,V .i!* 1 n ^ ,e htcrea«i.. 

from compression ret urns forcibly from the seventeenth century mi- inure Hum preliminaries. When Hie i: vt ,rie Br ttlsh Islesfr! f ‘' 
tn its natural shape ; the “hack" words also eiicuinticrcd it and were real clash of urimmr came, even ilie will! i i Uly •wrfS 

nt ii,a i,aim r.t •>••• ' shows i'l-iI, i ill* ( ,ilj I e S»UitIi..*s cavalry m.ve Jii" m 

erinen nr before the a rum u red rhar«e, whirl i iiisiuiiiriemi . • . Win dled in,, 

Moiijit.l their support iu K archers were quite . , tJ,U """“'ity, IWj < ^ 

Christian unable to break up. And Hie even- l '\ C.lleath has already k | TrOBLRT LEE (Editor) 


The aesthetics of blackness 


B. C. HEATH : 

Archery 

A Military History 

224-|>|9. Osprey. £7.95. 
0 85045 353 { 


of Lite bow of si now, which is elastic, able to envisage from Uni shows redoubtable Sulml in's eavalrv 

buch a bnw regains the posiLion of of skill tumult ud by Banner 
rest faster than any self how cun ; Samurai the icrrnr rite 

it may bo nmdc shorter for tiio same arrntv volleys struck intu 

power and, because it curves hearts when their great cavalcades fuiil ov^i-ihiiiiv* u'l tin" ciusmihiii much ulium^ihe^w^nn^^ 

sharply, fires i longer and there- swept into Europe. It train inticd in suites was the result of l( trlilral i 1 . 1 ' ‘‘‘mains devoted 

— ; |' u,, c more deadly arrow.. It also lends give the Oiiunui n.s an important decline in military manpower, uni 

down in rim L/i. USC horseback, Its dis- ad van luge in Mediterruncim warfare of a sudden ureretiun of ieehiiii.il 


By Henry Louis 



Archery lias come down in the 
world. Time was, as Kipling 
us in bis tart little fc ‘ 
mission er Batr-Saggot 
plan to win n beautiful 

S ^ • KWri -ih« 

tennis ts today. People talked as herdsmen’!! h: 



»«‘l convincingly 

and incurs uf ,i lc wa S±} 


which 


structure. As he writes 
Man, “to remain unaware 
form is to live a death 


■ t . . fV UllUlLia, JUILI* niui.io, uuw 

William Wasserston, lvilli passing william Melvin Kelley along whli 
nods to Laing and Lucan, reveals E j| iso ,|> s relation to Walker, Reed, 
r how Baldwin eschewed Wrights and Morrison. Christopher liigshy 
. model for those ot Henry Juntos perceptively suggests that the cont- 
'. and Andrfi Gide. Despite n mclo- mon ground of black fiction is a 
J ra malic propensity to reduce lus fundamental questioning oE 


the 



in Invisible i )OW much Wright reconstructed the black characters to stereotypes und authority of the self and the reality 
ire of one’s received heritage of naturalism, bis white characters to archetypes, Q f Lockean notions of a social con 


learnedly about ‘holding* and l-^dily to aid, 
loosing , stdles and ' reflexed resulting skill di 

«vuliW' ■ ' tB « lk n,DU ? and Turkish ho wi 

vouies , rallies , smashes * awe tlio.sL* W 
and returns . And vert' pretty it, am | evc .„ 


Wright, by contrast, 
brutal, irreducible and 
Unlike 


rcLBlVCU lici IldKt; VH. IIOLUi niwiii, m . . ... ■ - *iu*m*iw*« 

through such tropes as the meta- Baldwin a : significance is not only tract”. Despite vlie pervasive 

phnr uf invisibility, nnd the descent “ ,at he directly links human Iteiia* dre ams of apocalypse so cunimon to 

underground, which Ellison culii- viour and the recoilecnon of c-xperi- black fiction, Bigsby argues, the 

ence but also that he argues toi dream Is rendered nmblguous since 


too. with a quiver belt cinched to 
take in an extra iucli of corseted 
waist and a crinoline cut to show 


prices for success at the butts: if m-i * 

nor always diamond bracelets of the fl L^nnn ^ 

1 Ki ^v 1 ^ i biass in action 



remains reterentiai. Te«e or me successive puohc postures . qi of naturalism "is 

, he draws on the £ ac j, s . ra - , 1 e J ingl Intamii LeRoi Amin Jones Baraka deflected into Hope ”. 
h i. n thlrH norenn na^N B« Simple, rhe wise black cveryman Isolates the elements common to t f 

irio -1 mode, P and various about whom Hughes built a broadly Baraka's successive ideologies of .Graham Clarke finds m the works 

■nnirtrii enrlni crionrp popular cartoon character. Only in Krthamianism. cultural untie uaLism Julian Mayfield, Cyrus Colter. 



Robert Deane Pharr, and Hall 
Bennett the language of ultra- 
enlism, a language which decon- 
structs the world it confronts, and 


in consciousness in me. not In 


terms of external events, lynch- ti "“ r r ! 

j 11 ® 5 * .SEr^Ei' t “Ilf terms "of replied that sne wrote novels - ana 0 n documentary function, as it suoue i rerormauuu m «.c n , ,«;''T,u r ti>V'Vir< l n thnt sin ce 

PfX c “{p" 1 >- -’ 0t trMti3eS “ S0d “ l0 “'” wbafe “wT Sir” co^^dSo .h; 

Hur.tt.n-,. Wrlallt’s nnd Ellison'. !SS ’formin'-- nnblnmi.., e d mo/srnis. endeavour Is her. no. reoUsa.lon .of a 


W^£r%?"£ 

iir'lowM '«.* C ° “ «re S. ■o.^BTlllSAtaS ™B™- F “ ith -* 


JTL 1 Wrliht as both of his the eleven essays in A. Robert Lee's the question of structure 
. II,:,; u i Rioh®;* 1 jJ.-S nn Black Fiction. The combination of sociological approach. L 

•SSL asasjffirfaar 



. Sara- -f« VSSST^r .sss^ “Sas.s? 1 ’’ 

^nl' 'what 'was the* wooful 1C tBl<f W of S theu’ since Black Bog, makes this impros- as Tony Tanner's essay on In- political, or historical. 1 ulhn s received sic s 

prubivins involved, nil pathetic, voiceless black country- 
hunmui'. and ttiiipf men. 


Wright evolved a curious and com- 
plex myth of origins oF self and 
race. Whereas live black autobio- 
graphical tradition, exemplified by 
Frederick Douglass’s three autoblo- 


The chase for connotations 


By Lucy Beckett 

» r-H WMdIh'c 


Im "^nlrenm ", ^ v^ M a , ^"iV qre.a pi. I f . ' '' ’ 1 

uf'si.m-^^ 3wi r, ^5S' , * h * ,, T Mu ” Cloa k and dagger department 

iS- "i l j lrill0r l nco *0 baratuin l V rS fr ' lr , ait of a ^eMrrcif. Sir '■ ,, * MwIlL 

togoihcr wiili' jK 5 " 1 Lolviilo iias t coniniixeii n skil- n . i 111111 " 1- .«*Ms the uuull.iiy th.u bv.wr.i- was read and 

ffi; aS«. ‘{ff ®y ?•«« Montgomery SVyr...SS^r^= SL\‘fc^JS!=JSfJ: 

s^jn zs^ rtau y~ - - sset'ts us'tA «SLag 

eS?v J , fcKSSr. . And . !* is “» Jii J® . “ ni ™y , _ sl, . ed . ,ctt . e,s - ?!• Brim In's Intelligence ScrvL-* fJETi??.? W tu official ic- woik In 1742 the Bishop o(U 


its voiceless fellow blacks, Wrights _ 

djssof ideal Individual black selves - - - --- — ~ 

seems to have included only Richard FRANK DQGGETT r 
Wright. His humanity Is achioved Wnllace stovens 
only at tho expense of his feiiow Tli(j Making of r i le p oem 

CUSVS }«»?>>■ u '"™^ 

into being through contrast: the It ess. E7.ZS. 


upon which Stevens 
wui'kcd variations ihr 


career. 


sensidvo. 
suaded a 


healthy part 

f inst a tit , 

whole. He is a noble 


poems. Ii also traces tho course of Stevens’s habits of composition and 

some Ideas, images and methods Ins hedging of his >rpmm W with XX^SasTn ini proviso lion. 

' n meditated and constant roinindcrs of .the dangers ^epuciu the poem 

hrm.glii.iii his of over- definite limitation , of. me an- What Frccedccl « l ” ( f ds . l » he 

f r I v* nwn r e l 0 f di is ^He knows also utilised the trnditional or pit ic figure 

All tliis Daggett docs with ■ {«J ,; ^*L^?iSi2natlOT« of .moms that but did not purpose an afliu on to 
ntodesty, and with a sympathy for *«*• aJSSl^aVitowwa. Orpheus.” rfut 

replacement 
... god by ilia 

S 3 "of TiS* ST voTun.lnm7s ..^Td.'SJS 

anas jsm ss 

convevs — " tho whole of Jto'ino* lntaginallvo or emotional amhlRiMiy f|3Ssor poggau glosses the lino * Tho 
. . uiv»»N » poems enaicssiy invuu X' ... called it — can impose or uncertainty that Is mliorcnt In fiu|| comes up like news from 

s Pjjyjf and one! I essly frustrate eommentaty. 1 , B | p j e “ circularity on the them and t'hnt s wiiy poets da not 5vT,.j ca ». vrfth on ohsettro Stevens 

xccptlon, Lavish. In quonritv (Am arc 5^4 and M the somo tlmo like to explain”. nme about the subconscious. T ‘ 

pages m tho Collected roenu ouu ..... r. 


|j foro- 0 8018 2324 2 
ctermincd, de- 



black savage, in the. ironic t rad t lion Stevens’s poems endlessly invito 
of Oroonoico and characters pla 
by Sidney Pol tier : tho oxcept 
not rite nilo. 


winch Ini wye rs have sought to ‘iiivoit Cn,vil,( 

hpuL P . r « d ! ICt ev 5 1 ’ slncfl the bow PP^ 11 Colville's Humorous ’ and LAUHAN PAINE : 

Sv fl i!oJ ,e ,hU? d r e - And L* ls “» “BpBhhshed letters. He Britain's Intelligence Service 

side Sf i hc ^? rpr } °’ with u’hic It S ?“ h quol ® s 1 som e letters from his 192pp. Hale £6 50 
a rail ere* n l i c surviving sport the h " tller ' JW*", Captain l.ord Col- 0 70'ji 7G22 « ES,50 ‘ 
a-* 01 Qld wo«W choose to V J}}* 0 } Cuirass RM, who com. ™ Jl7 G228 
up. mantled a man-of-isnr on convoy 



strains ‘ .. re- w«*k In 1742 llW BISHOP* 

L _ , ,..™ eit g.ivci miiDiit which nn>{ W l-IIs was I-'iiElaud’s spyiu" 1 " v ***»»«iu • bu« jam» uoiun »•»•*-» , — r ■ - — j.-* - * n, 

hf? dehkeriitely lilscfiiirjqi-ii know- :.n<l M His Mu a - 1 tv's Uedrraerff"- f- wd which created the Great Divide relationship between raalily 

ex ' atent 'C of British In- ... . nar rfaHp Bfid f ' ^ U*ck literature, a fissure first the imagination, maintained ovia problem, of course, anewimugc. Stevens thought about the same 

telligcnce. . Hit* *«.thw 1«i? parff^W® | ■ apparent in the late 1930s Jn an fifty years. "JJ l s that Ae* better a poem is, the That might have been. things all his Jffc, but, es ProfcsMr 

?r\Klsir ii™ S o p r D y f thi ! Tl T ssaaL^«^f« 

This debate,, staged not only in many* passages ’of. specific explan- adequate uj fl " 8 Tous chords ^rom hell B ™ ic ® oS^has*? Srv Tor 


'he contrast between the lyrical nt [ on i n Stevens’s letters to support will be. Professor Doggott s cat - ^ bade t h c 5 heep carouse. 

shape of Hurston's Their Eyes Were r rQS j| readings of a selection of die ful and tactful exposition or 

Watching God (1937) nnd tho 
naturalism of Wright’s Native Son 

(1940) but also In the authors’ _ , - -r-^1 A. 

Pitcher Plant 


reviews of each other’s books, 
turns between two poles of repro- 
KQtadon. Hurston tiiougbt that 
Wright stood at the centra of “the 


wbbhjg school of Negrohood who 
hpU that nature somehow has given 
ttem a low down dirty deal". 


represented. 

lawyers recognise, however, 
mam -streams of their art 
western, — - 

overlap, 
smnde 
rejjix-st-nts 
thuugli J 


opment kept, his favourite topics of cohver- nadonaf organ1 C nrj nll,1 -p' as U u wJ,f)11 y “Wed Washington t,i conimd ,nv t , - ,f M m 'j TiVlEott 

I wo ,alJo ' l « a "d much- else beside. ' K % ri !5 hc, 5 sr ®° withdraw h» n«sd£Sr tf'iT?**. /"Jft Sn » P°i 

i r ’ i!J? Col«lli« «ic« ... “iSSSff. I; , Ho. emphasizes that missiles fram_Ciiha i n 1%2; lyl-ir lid Vi!“.rdJd \Vilh “1i ^' e """'I 

^ oft »»®StVn computer 
J?.®*’ e* 1 "*.™ invention, Iwwover, ^ 

the Sov,ct must cveutuolly be fcrgkg; 

.. is not the main and j'*?. “To 

to fine dis- which remains un - s'ecunfl 


Against his idea of psychological 
destruction and chaos, sne framed 
8 counter-notion which the 
depressed and conservative maternal 
figure of Their Eyes articulates: 

. it wasn't for me to fulfil my 
flrMms of what a woman oughta bo 
to do. Dot's one of de hold- 
backs of slavery. But nothing can't 
«°P you from wish in’. You can’t 
teat nobody down sp low til! you 
L. ^ rob 'em of they will.” Tho sign 
f. -*f ™i« transcendent self would be 
J®?, taping of a strong, self- 
roHectlve voice : “Ah wanted to 
preach a great sermon about 
colored women siftin' on high, but 


eb^lute cipher 

liinn "ceded JjJ JHtfc 
signal and . ® c ’ 1 . ( i. wt fe 
_d result." tS T 

Mr Paine’s 


.« ,*• aiiiui u» ■ 

««y- wasn't ho pulnit for me. . 
m> wmm^was tendin' you of nights 


Hint 


*“ c “ (uaeuier )n suen «t ms i*co. *5*',; ^ Ma P PPSSRue tome 1 nowhiR v "“*"¥ wr » 3,10 «pbr 

a . - - tbesr qualities work • Other’ mattera nw u/Ll-h Au » diplomatic aucc^sgei — “alone With cw m^i W a , w ^C® been fou 

.......v,, iw- «Ai^a-ftssg attiMWasHI 

. - ■ • ^ , “P e by Charl^a i, enciphered galops in guarding their 


— 11 

the Crom- accomplishments— as that 


_ ghout history JSS 
I* rich In iradltiwi-or. 


ah said ah d save de text for you." 

re-voices this notion in her 
H^ORrophy, Dust Tracks on the 
U?42). ip. a curious account of 
j®,;, m ortier B few moments before 
8 ® a tn: ..Her - mouth was. slightly 


KJ.1— • muutfl TTUK. ajifiHH) 

vpen, but her breathing took up sn 
nAt- *«« h ^ r strength that , she could 
But she Iqoked at me, or- 
vj ph .«l;, to. speak for her. She. ■ _ 

flecended. on me for a voice. 1 ! 


After rain sunlight flares prismattially through steam 

rising between packed, trees which, however, never stop dripping. 

Each survives its ancient lone dignity in this sodden heat. 

1 climb the one that* mine by groioing my leaf ^(^ihs prouci 
of their leaves till on their own they curl round local twigs. 

Those with none to go round tnight look dismal, as I might myself, 
botanically far out as I am on an evolutionary tendril. 

But I don’t let them just danple. Because I inhabit 

an epoch and post so luxuriously cluttered- even for exotic tastes 

I do something inanely wonderful with these unpicked-up ends. 

1 vSThSfti i bump on them which swells and splits at the top, 

. LSg like a vessel with hinged lid ready lifted for pouring. 

But thev aren’t for libations. Strong and heavy 'and indeed holding 
water [as solute for enzymes) the vessels grow soft violet spots. 
Plies' come like bees to a daisy and , venturing in, slip and die ■ 
in digestive juice. Extended leaf midribs, unengaged, make stomachs. 

7 wonder what the sun would think of me if it coitld think, 
and the flies round my tree, if they had quickness ta note me 
before mey were already Writhing in one of nry piebald jugs. 


Peter Howe 



progress. ’’One has a theory 
each poem,” Stevens sale. ‘I dare 
say that, in the long run, they nil 
fit together.” *fltey do and they 
don’t. Professor Daggett’s accounts 
of patterns of composition, and of 
recurring imagery that gathered 
significance through th.o decades, 
certainly shed light on a wide 
variety of poems. But what the 

blurb calls "Sievons* poetics" 

seems in the end hardly less, 
contradictory than as randomly 
presented by Stevens. 

It is no adverse criticism of this 
mild, and civilized book to say that 
it constantly reminds one of the 
truism that the only satisfactory 
words lu which to describe what 
a poem Is about are tho words of 
the poem. “ The plum survives its 

S eems," Stovens wrote, udth his 
cop. If rueful, respect for tnc 
incontrovertible existence of word- 
less reality over against the imagine* 
t ion’s music. His poems, equally, 
survive their explications. 

*■ — “ **■ ■ "■ ■” ’ 1 V 

Thc Hudson kivor in Literature : An' 

■isssibg u hv u s..£ 

University of New York Press. 0 
87395 445 9} contains poems and 
excerpts from novels and essays that 
describe the river and life along it 
before the twentieth century. Among 
tho writers included are_ Walt Whit- 
man ‘ Washington Irvingi James 
Pentmore Cooper and Edgar Allan 
Pae. , . . ^ 
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With mallet aforethought 


didliograpky 
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Hand-writings handbook 


n Reader in Manuscript Studies 
who has worked his way single- 
handed ' through the 'medieval 
manuscripts of the British Library 
and described 953 written in any 
oE ten centuries ally where from 
Ireland to the ciuslcrn outposts of 
the Italian republics. 

Even dated manuscripts, how- 
ever, leave their cataloguer some 
discretion, and if measurements are 
going to be included other things 
too can assert claims. The mib- 
lishcd catalogues of tile British 
Library are mostly too old to 
analyse miscellanies adequately, and 


grammar nmy rrcate ambiguity. 
Burn 208 was written " a nun iloniini 
mcccc xxix menus aprilis ”, Add 
28025 “ntillesiino quadringentesimo 
duodecimo inensis iulii " : April 
29 and July 12 1400, or April 
1429 and July 1412 (for a genitive 
of month sec eg Add 19578, Eg 
938) ? In Add 28025 the punctua- 
tion, omitted by Watson, perhaps 
favours 1400, but Burn 208 surely 


Here the murdered one is the W ,?«««* Ruttenhury, a distill- tracts from the newspa^r necoum* 
ba.nrf, and the story js twt efi-u iinilc finished Canadian urdnteci who snpuliod h v specially immisS 
or exciting. But in Tragedy in Three d'»i*d mi her ( I Jiey 1 ■ ■’ M.iuu>-ciimmissiiin,.u 


1|.I ' Hjj Jl uiAtujrao uiDwciinuiba avitkiwuitij. nuu 

, .,-.7 1 ,wvc dwi '!! « It was the fashion of scribes in here Watson might have offered 

.>11 Lilli and 50b»* - ' — — *» fiuiehlmr n uinrlf. to ninrn fAi. Ineiani-A nn Vfarl 

"« Md (he iriJ 
^nsaiion-monJ 


evident .ill - tbe past, oil finishing a work, to more, for instance on Hail 25G1, 
. 1 ... ,h « ttiill rfieir name at the end of . the where so sweeping a statement as 


Itild Inn h beuil Jiorelis'is and lifi-r.irv linns. Mi 


belong ro three nmiTi.dbcf.'U'), had on rulii citlum ■J , ciiii,vs..i 1 J..’v,e, fur ox.inmk- was linn- • 
is; the wile is bninglit |r*i- u» jive in Bournemouth, In iii L > muL'istraiL-s' timer iw m ‘ ‘ 

ted; the clouds where after a few besotted years lie cuimiiitr.il proceeding-, and found U 

: Sr 1 ui s friMJ 11 *; thm.Am^ g^eak break break 


l^o/LVar rlie three belong rn three 
different generations 
beautiful and tafente 

are mussing for- the _ „ „, u , v , 

able war in history ; and the news- She then full in love with their Kmteiibiir 

papers »r - ' ” ■ 

sion. In 
whose age 

everything a . , 

elfibt, and her chauffeur-handy ala’ll nmst complaisant or'comnTaisnnr antithesis B “f all the Temwson Te 

lover George Stoner, who was husbands. The story of their joint adjectiveO Bu by the ind V i 

52™Jl. We 5®i brought to trial for ln«l is retold in tliis book— there hook Miss Jesse k her 

the murdu at her husband, who wus have i been many previous accounts — defender ", .seeing her n« 

fifty-seven. 1 lie murder Itself by the distincuished ln\w*>> wim : ..... . 




By Wendy Cope 


JO flARI.K : 

The Tuppenny Punch and Judy 
Show 

25 Years of Tele vis inn Cmiiniorciuls 

192pp. Michael Ju>epli. £9.511. 
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irritable — it was Sir *f ravers In criminology. The whole bunk 
Humphreys, and the evidence gave therefuri* hears the slump of tutul 
inn» plenty to exercise the lease l- auilienticiiv. 
brlity fur which, right bach ro his T .,, , * - . , 

The puce nl ir, you might almost 
say, is set liy the opening sequence 
abniii the murder itself. On ilis- 
Cuvciing the victim slumped in an 


aaa.r Josc ‘ ,l, 

A 
mil 
Who' 

with 

difi . „ 

|iasi. At one time there ms V ; 
al n| list ummmied to a Haiti' 
operating aiming the acdogpd* 
sinu fur those who dared uii^ 
P.iri. 1'u minis persons {nut** 
fields wlm did so wore bpo 


belongs to 1429. Classical grammar 
may also be ambiguous : Add 10291 
was cnmplcted “ mmo etc niilcsimo 
quadricentisimo viccsimo tertio die 
mensis iuilii ", not obviously June 
3, 1420 rather than June 23, 1400. 

Some corrections from the thirty 
or so manuscripts that I checked: 
Add 6047 " mcccclii ", and not 
" Weylminstercn " hut “ Weyhens- 
teven " ; 9831 not “precius* (never 
Latin) but “precio’’ (abbreviated); 
to have a i" 10415 the first subscription does 
„..w instead of not look contemporary with the 
telling one what one knows already text > ®hd the mistaken indictio 

always (“ here endeth auspiciously the suggests that it was added .at the 

nccuoled itself in commerce and twelfth and last book of the Aeneid date of the second subscription ; In 
uldom if ever gave a thought to D f p. virgillus Maio”) record that 14786 other parts of the siibscrtn- 
lUerature, has now turned to writ- they copied the manuscript “with tion reveal that Bonifacius ue 
ini manuscripts. . . A local m / lcft hand ”, “ In ptispn in a Aliyardis left Bergamo when the 
, worthy at Fano so fired , Pietro tower” “when a third of the sun Venetians occupied It. and the coat 
-- * - JJ - love of books that , tfBC apimseil nr “on February 2nd °£ arms, as & later note alongside 


efers to fols 195-2Q7 V . the 
in another 
at all. Ho 
subscriptions 


cmirso; she hud mken for her Churchill coined ihc pin use “ the i whn did so were kip n 

Inver n hoy young enough to ha Lupiicnny Piindi and Jndv show” to d i.s lance from the ^ 

nei- sun; and i-Ii.- Ijov wns a serv- express his fiirehnilinus u It mil cum- ‘l 1 , Sir Cnmpion Mafci 


ne IlOU IIUI — “ liupemu, lUUIS leave iul me ai.ni a ■„ ,v.« H .,1 

high office and renown. The first and was buried”, let me give two y®5T 

work of literature that tills rene- exa , np i Q s of uu happy curtailment. ,L n 5 „ rlrrnln L n nH at rliP rZ' 
ogrjn tradesman made Ills son , thing but certain, and the coin- 

Geleotto copy was a translation of Harl 3995 was written in 1397 by cldence of text and date speaks for 
Aristotle’s Economics. The trans- Tedaldo della Casa “ dum lam identity with a manuscript at 

htor however, had recently been plcnus dierum existeret ct per Venice assigned by Morelli c 1800 
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Treasury Cmmsel days, lie had 
always been noted. 

But the story lives because Alim 


Middle-aged spread 
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wnd made Iter happy was inifnr- nn-uiie cuiiUI rail ii cheap. In the llurlirhs uas only meniiandau 
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economics Sat they had in coin- Boccaccio and Salutnti, but not his 

moil but the chancellor of date of birth, which Watson with- 

Florence: after Aristotle, Plutarch’s holds by cutting off the clause at 

lives of Antony and Demosthenes “existeri” (sic, not a Latin word), 

ami his own Introduction to ethics. At the front of Add 15102 Johannes 

War of Italu against the Gnths. and Trlrhemius, abbot of Span helm, de- 

Life of Cicero. Nothing like read- dares that the following letters and Apurvano but m Apuniano 
ing the great on the great If you life of St Hildegard (s xii), were (near Lucca) ■ 3697 not "Anno 

want to become great. copied at his behest in 1487, albeit xx [ rede x ) Ricardi sccundl post 

r , a i Pftttn - R four manuscrintu are haste, from an enormous volume conquestum viCMimo ’ but ‘ Anno 
Galeotto s tour manuscripts a.e preserved jn the niDnoslery „f S t r (egni) r (egis) Ricardi Mcundi post 


Margnio ” ; Harl 2552-3 not 
“ Johannes VLrginis ” but plai n 
“ Johannes ” (“ Virglnls " goes with 
“ magna cum laude ”, which would 
be clearer if the previous two lines 
had been quoted) ; 2561 not “ in 
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riage, the “empty^ nest ” Is' Sst e " rli f r ,*»* on family j"" lon mo ™ ^ the reverse direo Sinaren.lv , T,, °y pany not to Id him 

commonly associated with middle C a,ld . ‘^.Lancashire cotinn and havu' /J iri lrt,,,K,|, *hms success uraulil break Ins htih Pj; j s wn 

“gc. “ m,ua,e 'S-twry the nineteenth centurv. . What the bnuk doo. i».u “HiL -ST® advenivers heait- This sort of « nc ^ a s. 


:7hVfour wouW havo appenred, and Watson beyond the date. 
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.anthology of ioiig-wlndcd subscrip- Cronofogm. “ 1407, Trier style, a Library; Alblnia do la Mai e and 
lions, In the Cflfflfogiio “ 110 leap year " is not immediately Sigrid KrOmer for putting at tho 
attempt has been made to emulate perspicuous, and not everyone H “ , * 10 ‘‘, s disposal tncir experience 
the example of the French cutu- knows tho imiictio of 1980 or .the of I laf inn and German ^manuscripts; 
Jogues of datcil nmnuscrlius by list- equivalent of “ vi Idus SuxtiHs’ . the Oxford University Pross for 
ing undated and undatable mnnu- “No attempt has been made to printing the handsomest ana most 
scripts of known provenance or change from Old Stylo or any other manageable volumes or this nival m 
■manuscripts written by named form of dating to Now Style”, but able series ; and the author himself 
- scribos ”. Ah well, ftilter volumes in places it has (Harl 2593 loses for his patience and erudition. May 
•would have taken longer and cost a year, Add 25600 sains 38), and the dated manuscripts of the 1 Bod- 
more, and it would be churlish to why not throughout ? More fmpor- leian charm his eye and beguile tits 
demand' still greater exertion front tant, departures from classical mind. 

Not by technicalities alone 

!i!. principles from those laid down' in The result Is a book at once 
Greg’s “Rationale of Copy-Text”, stimulating and valuable. The 
Others, less fairly, were not pro- variety of the cases chosen and the 
-== pared to admit that the biblio- careful chronological spread make 
- Grapher had not only acquired new It a useful introduction to the study 
knowledge, but had materially of English textual transmission from 
altered his stance towards its 1.500 to the present day. Its fault is 
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Oxford application. 

From Writer to Reader is Gas- 

kail’s answer. It offers a series of 

case-studies of twelve works 


obvious : few other texts exist in so 
many forms and neither editor nor 
critic will find much help here in 
dealing with that frequent problem, 
the reconstruction of a crucial miss- 


^ 1972 Philip Gaskell published major Writers Wltu y». i n „ ^ But if no theory or pre- 

^ Neia Introduction to Bibliography, extended passages from, tho various 1 ..] >u. «imiM 

f.work desianed to supplant R. B. versions in whi 


with Illustrations oi 

SWtS?° U iS conception^ lVy. Behind the 'choice of 
which the text is exam ' , e9t thfl resu]t sUrl |i n «|y cdu . 

firms Gaskell's earlier claim that 
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Inq list will pe eagerly accepted' by centui^novlel’rh. ^ rl i e n,neteen th middle classes WhaMs^nr 
some a5 a.noteiitlfll inveiitSrs- f Q J J '. o/fi; ?f partner was a more criiicdl Qnnrnup.h .1 


iup cum- inas Aunin- . .f'* w di a* 

contract to write .tragedy months »« ^ 

Maanell Davies? del i her. m* ifiiention of 

M»L« new rival’s ihuifdtr- . J , sW ^), 
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!,w° r k designed to supplant R. B- versions in wmen me imi « examples the" result startlingly cou- 
McKerrow’s classic Introduction to found. These works were .not » a rU ar rlnfm that 

” chosen because 

ttianra D r SUpPO _ , , 

^ -Mcl^row Jured hTs roller and 
fifth® bait of a better under- range of Ihe rtJJJJ", , fl" t t 0 n the union of literary judgment 
'SS. 11 * of tha text int0 the com- offered fgr the study of the trans , vith hibllogfaphlcal expertise”. 

01 pre-industrial book- mission of te* ts th l h s x . Time and time again previous edi- 
Reduction, Gaskell faded his turn to the ,P r «ent The melve lort are found M^hava missed the 
•JfWdy'witfra step-by-step account are Har in g ton s . M c * : ft5g point because they have not com-. 

.■2,53 on*, but two. obsolete tech- Comiu. J jL o ine d understanding of the words 

the hand-press Directions ^ol with an equal grasp of technical!- 

(died c 1800) and that of median- Heart ties, whether .Elizabethan handwrlt- 

f!fn d l^t^press printing whose Oen° n e. Dil thSMbSSS^ Uenry Ing or the use of stereotype plates, 
funeral- took place the other day dnd Thackeray s tv i t J s not enough to understand either 

JSf^emorlaV service is still to Esmond, Hawthorne s fheMtrble thetext or tfemadianlcsi onfjTias 

£?»& V!Srs "S'S 

feWt- “ f '“ y S ICSo-'u.ffiC'V.SS e° r n° 0 r preconceived -MS 

treatmentcoo SSl ff ^£46^ SSSK !K Slffitf Sfeft 

■ Mg md-cufrand^rted: G. T. Tan. intended to dhrinM th e practice raiguc a sta |f e lext 

w> nd 0r if a book pf different r^skefl’Ahesls can exist or. if it could be nm- 
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DIRECTOR 
OF THE 
CLARK LIBRARY PROGRAM 
IN SEVENTEENTH- AND 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
STUDIES 

Tlie University of California, Los Angeles, Invite « 
nominations and applications for tlie Directorship of 
Us Clark Library Program in Seven Iccnth- and 
Eighteenth-Century Studies. 

The William And rows Clark Memorial Library, which 
constitutes an .Integral part of UCLA’s linllled llbraiy 
system, is Internationally renowned for Its specialized 
holdings In the Held of seventeenth- and eightcenth- 
cemury British cull arc and lias long served as a CO ill re 
for a variety of scholarly activities In that area. These 
Include seminars, lectures, research, publications and 
fellowship programs. 

The position to be filled requires au energetic and enter- 
prising scholar with a distinguished record of research 
and publication and academic credentials which will 
qualify him or her for a high-level professorial appoint- 
ment, with tenure, in an appropriate department of the 
College or Letters and Science at UCLA. The successful 
candidate will be expected to assume responsibility for 
directing the ongoing Clark Library Program, for 
strengthening its current base of financial support, and 
for extending Its geographical range of academic Interest 
in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century studies. The 
Director will also be expected to participate as a regular 
faculty member in the instructional program of the 
department to which lie or she Is appointed. Salary Is 
open. , 

Applications, nominations nnd recommendations should 
be sent to Executive Vice-Chancellor \V. D, Schaefer, 
Ofrtce of the Chancellor, UCLA, Los Angeles, California 
90024 U.S.A. Deadline for applications is January 12, 
1991. UCLA Is an Affirmative Action-Equal Opportunity 
Employer, 


Applications are invited from suitably experienced giad- 
ualsa and/or chartered librarians for the post of 

Managing Director 

BLCMP (Library Services) Limited 

Salary within scale El 4,952-El 7,216 
(salary award pending) 

Apntl from a Umilllanly wllh the polontlnl lor present 
and 1 uU.it o computer applications in libraries ol all kinds 
the* person appointed wifi need considerable Insight into 
the general operation of academic and publla libraries 
together wflh a proven record of Achievement In Ihe 
relevant fields. 

For further Information write lo : Dnvld Buckle, Secretary, 
BLOMP (Library Services) Limited, Main Library, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, Birmingham BIS 2TT. Telephone: 
021 471 1178 

Closing dale for the receipt of applications ie Wednesday, 
1211) November, 1980. 
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